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Art. L—IS PROTESTANTISM RESPONSIBLE FOR MODERN 
UNBELIEF ¢ * 


Tae heaviest charge ever brought against Protestantism is 
this: that it has created a vast amount of unbelief, and has 
been proved to directly foster religious scepticism. The other 
standing allegation that the Reformed religion is disorganiz- 
ing, and tends to dissolve and destroy the visible church, is of 
less account. That the Protestant movement has been the 
nurse of infidelity, has operated not only to undermine the 
confidence of men in revealed truth, but also to shake their 
faith in the great principles of Natural Theism, is an accusa- 
tion well worthy to be considered. We are pointed to the wide- 
spread unbelief in countries where the Protestant cause was 
strongest, as if this fact were an ocular proof that the charge 
in question is well founded. It is inferred especially from the 
religious aspect of Germany during the last century, that the 





* This Article, in substance, was delivered as a discourse to the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society of the University of Vermont, at the last commencement of that in- 
stitution. 
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seed sown by Luther and his followers, has sprung up in a 
harvest of impiety and error. 

Now we hold that there is nothing either in the character 
of the Reformation or in the origin of the current forms of un- 
belief, to justify this kind of censure. And we propose to in- 
dicate the reasons for our opinion. 

I. On the first of these topics,—the great motive of the Pro- 
testant movement,—notwithstanding the number and ability 
of the writers who have handled the subject, there is still 
much disagreement. Voltaire found the source of the Re- 
formation in the mutual jealousy of the two monkish orders 
of St. Dominic and St. Augustine. He required no deeper 
cause for the grandest changes in human affairs than a trivial 
accident. With equal profundity, the rapid spread of 
Luther’s opinions was imputed by some of his contemporaries 
(according to a passage cited by Robertson) “ to a certain un- 
common and malignant position of the stars, which scattered 
the spirit of giddiness and innovation over the world.” A 
living historian, the brilliant and learned Henry Leo, speaks 
of the Reformation as an academical quarrel that served as 
a nucleus for all the discontent of a tumultuous age.* The 
Reformers are often blamed for advocating the right of private 
judgment, while, at the same time, they insisted on particular 
tenets, embodied them in creeds, and imposed these creeds on 
their followers. Men who reject the substance of the Christian 
faith, who even deny the existence of a personal God, claim 
to be loyal to the principles of Luther and to be treading in 
his footsteps. And their pretension is warmly seconded by 
the writers of the Roman Catholic Church. In fact, the prin- 
cipal point in controversy, is this: was the Reformation un- 
dertaken in the cause of religion, for the sake of the positive 
truth of Christianity? Was this the- prominent motive? Is 
this the leading characteristic and effect? Or, is the Refor- 
mation to be described rather, as a struggle for liberty of 
thought? Was emancipation from authority the main end of 
the actors in the conflict? Or, if not their conscious aim, is 
this the real meaning of their movement, when surveyed by a 





* Leo’s Universalgeschichte, B. III, K. II. 
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philosophic observer? The latter view is held by Guizot, who 
makes the Reformation an insurrection of the human mind 
against spiritual despotism,—an effort on behalf of intellectual 
freedom. 

Amid this diversity of theories, we can find our way to the 
truth on the subject through the personal history of the Re- 
formers. The life of Luther in particular, isa type or epitome of 
his times. The course of his inward experience during his years 
of solitary discipline for his predestined career, illustrates the 
secret forces at wotk in the heart of his age. Men heard his 
voice because he gave them a truth, for which they, too, were 
groping inthe dark. The successive steps of his progress to the 
point where he fully renounced the Romish Church, set forth 
the principles of Protestantism in their genetic order. In 
tracing these steps, we must lead our readers for a while over 
what is perhaps familiar ground. 


The first stage in the religious experience of Luther was the 
period when he looked upon Christianity as a system of laws, 
and upon the salvation of man as contingent on his obedience 
to them. He declares that from early childhood he could not 
hear the name of Christ without turning pale with terror. He 
regarded the Son of man as a lawgiver sent from above, like 
Moses—only with the rigor of the old prophet, augmented a 
thousand fold. Jesus stood before his imagination in the atti- 
tude of an awful Judge. “ We were all taught,” says Luther, 
in a passage of his table-talk, “that we must make satisfaction 
for our sins, and that Christ, at the last day, would demand 
how we had atoned for our guilt, and how many good works 
we had done.” With his conscientious and earnest nature, 
and with these ideas so early lodged in his mind, it is plain 
that the more he reflected on the claim of righteous law, the 
deeper would be his distress. A sombre cloud overcast his 
boyhood and youth ; and at the age of twenty-two, he forsook 
the legal profession, for which he had been destined by his 
parents, and fled to the retirement of a cloister. He abandon- 
ed his studies, to seek relief for the anguish of conscience. 
“The motive,” says Melancthon, “which led him to adopt 
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that mode of life, was this: often, when he thought on the 
anger of God and the severity of His tribunal, he was seized 
with a terror so violent, that he was well-nigh bereft of life.” 
And Melancthon testifies concerning Luther, at a far later 
time: “I have myself seen him in conversation upon some 
point of doctrine, fall into profound thought, and become so 
agitated, that he retired to an adjacent chamber and repeated 
over and over, the words of Paul, ‘God hath concluded them 
all in unbelief, that He might have mercy upon all.’” Con- 
secrated as a Priest, when he held his first mass, and came to 
recite the words, “I bring this offering to Thee, the eternal, 
living God,” he was so struck with dismay that, had his Pre- 
ceptor not restrained him, he would have rushed away from 
the altar. And the secret of his dread is told in the first of 
the letters which have come down to us: “who can stand be- 
fore the Divine Majesty, without a Mediator? how can I go 
so far as to address God, when men tremble who are to ad- 
dress an earthly sovereign?” Each mass ended with a suppli- 
cation to Christ to accept of his austerities in the monastery, as 
a recompense for his sins. But his life, so exemplary in the 
eyes of other men, yielded him no comfort. “I had,” he 
confesses, “‘a broken spirit, and was ever in sorrow.” “I wore 
out my body with vigils and fasting, and hoped thus to 
satisfy the law, and deliver my conscience from the sting of 
guilt.” ‘Had I not been redeemed by the comfort of the Gos- 
pel, I could not have lived two years longer.” It is important 
to scan this period of darkness and conflict in the soul of the 
Reformer, not as a text for theological comment, but as a fact 
essential to the understanding of our subject. For whoever 
would explore the causes of history, must descend below the 
surface of events, into the spiritual life of men. He is a 
shallow critic, however, who can discern in this solemn 
experience, nothing but superstition, or natural timidity. 
Luther was not the man to be frightened by phantoms. 
Did he lack courage, who rose against the creed and 
authority of a thousand years? Was he timorous—a peas- 
ant’s son and bred in a cloister—who, whilst the memory 
of John Huss was vivid in the minds of men, made the jour- 
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ney to Worms, and confronted, with an undaunted spirit, the 
rulers of church and state? No! Luther was not a victim of 
foolish fear. One-sided his view may have been; but he be- 
held at least one side of eternal truth. He felt with all the 
energy of conviction that there is a justice in the universe, to 
which he was answerable. And he sank under the burden of 
self-condemnation. It is said of Dante, a forerunner of the 
Reformation, whose soul had gone through the fearful night of 
disappointment and the storm of passion, that when he walked 
the streets, the common people whispered to one another: 
“that man has been in hell!” With more pertinence, might 
this have been said of Luther. But it is more to our purpose 
to notice that this state of moral feeling was an effect which 
the religious institutions and much of the theology of the mid- 
dle ages were adapted to produce. The church of Rome has 
been styled a continuation of Judaism; and the church of 
the middle ages, reproduced the legal as well as the ceremonial 
spirit of the ancient dispensation. By the Jaw, as in the days 
of the Apostle to the Gentiles—as in every day of serious 
meditation on its import,—came the knowledge of sin and the 
sense of bondage. When the Reformer began to publish his 
doctrines, he met with a multitude everywhere who were 
groaning under the same spiritual servitude, and were ready 
to welcome the tidings of deliverance. He was the first to 
greet the day-star for which the generation was waiting. 


The second stage in the religious experience of Luther is cha- 
racterized by his attainment of a practical knowledge of the way 
of justification before God by Faith. By this change he gain- 
ed a totally new view of the scope and design of Christianity. 
He did not abandon so much of his previous experience as was 
founded on the acknowledgment of divine justice, and of hu- 
man condemnation, as a consequent. The reality of that ex- 
perience he never for a moment denied, however empty: his 
previous devices and efforts to work out peace of conscience, 
afterwards appeared to him. But he discovered that the obli- 
gation to legal obedience, and the failure of man to fulfill it, 
was something presupposed, rather than first disclosed in 
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Christianity,—something which the Mosaic system was given 
to reveal,—which was an article in the creed of an enlighten- 
ed paganism, even. His eyes were opened to the fact that 
beyond this elementary truth in reference to man’s moral con- 
dition, there is a Christianity ; that Christianity is not a mere 
re-assertion of natural religion, and is a great and positive ad- 
vance upon Judaism; that Christianity is the gift of eternal 
life, so conveyed as not to deaden, but to quicken, the sense 
of duty in the soul; so imparted as not to weaken, but 
to establish the foundations of law and justice. He ascertain- 
ed that the Gospel is a power of life, not a sentence of death— 
a free gift of God, to be simply received by an act of man’s 
whole nature—the act of faith in the Deliverer. 

The transition of Luther into the light of Evangelical faith, 
as all know, was gradual. In this progress, he was aided by 
an aged brother in the cloister, who kindly strove to cheer 
him. On one occasion he pointed Luther to the sentence of 
the Apostle’s creed: “ J believe in the forgiveness of sins,”— 
and added, by way of comment, from one of St. Bernard’s 
Sermons, a passage where that noble preacher appeals to 
Paul’s doctrine, that “man is justified by faith.” These 
words—“ We are justified by faith”—fell with power upon 
Luther’s heart. They impelled him to the diligent perusal 
of the Apostles and Prophets. In connection with the 
study of the Bible, he devoted his attention to the writings of 
St. Augustine ; and drew solace from the productions of the 
mystical piety of the preceding age. Hardly had he com- 
menced to expound the Epistle to the Romans, when his eye 
fell upon the citation from a Prophet: “THE JusT SHALL LIVE 
By Farru.” Whatever employment he might undertake, these 
words seemed ever to sound in his ear. And when, in the 
city of Rome, whither he had gone on a mission in behalf of 
his order, he knelt to ascend the staircase of Pilate, he seemed 
to himself to hear in thunder-tones—“ THE JUST SHALL LIVE BY 
Farra!” On his way back to Wittenberg, he had leisure to 
ponder this brief phrase of the Scriptures. Few events in 
history are more fitted to kindle the imagination than the 
journey homeward of that solitary Monk, revolving in his 
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mind a single sentence of the Bible,—a sentence which was 
slowly gaining possession of his soul, and thus preparing a pow- 
er that was to rend ancient Churches and Empires, and stamp 
a new character upon the civilization of mankind! Luther 
explains how he dwelt on the words of Paul, until at length 
they gave up to him their meaning :—“ through the Gospel 
that righteousness is revealed which avails before God,—by 
which He, out of grace and mere compassion, justifies us 
through faith.” “Here I felt at once,” he exclaims, “ that I 
was wholly born again, and that I had now found a door thrown 
wide open, through which I could enter Paradise.” The 
Bible was transfigured before him. He read it with an ardor 
and an insight, that amazed himself. He needed no proof of 
its divine origin, but the full satisfaction it yielded to the deep- 
est wants of his spirit. His peace and lofty joy carried with 
them the consciousness that he had reached the truth. The 
Arctic voyager, after the long and dreary night of a Polar 
winter, hails the Sun, with no misgiving of its reality, the 
moment he espies its broad and radiant disk above the verge 
of the horizon! The truth of God, like that luminary, shines 
in its own light. 

Be it observed now, that the contemporaries of Luther were 
exposed to the identical influences which determined him to 
this great change. The Bible was far from being so unknown 
as the popular impression at the present day would seem to 
suppose. The contents of the sacred volume had been brought 
before the people by the eminent preachers of the middle 
age, by Anselm, Bernard, and the rest,—in Tauler and the 
other Mystics. The latter had done much to break the sceptre 
of scholastic theology, to create a disgust for the subtleties of 
logic and a craving for a vital substance of truth. And the 
works of St. Augustine were acting on select minds of the 
Church with the renovating energy they have never failed to 
exert, whenever they have been earnestly studied. Thus was 
the generation ripe for the proclamation of a spiritual Christ- 
ianity ; for the announcement of a justification by faith. 


The third stage in the religious experience of Luther is 
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marked by his resolution to cast off his allegiance to the 
Church of Rome. Nothing was farther from his first intention. 
But the way of salvation on which the church insisted was 
contrary to the way which the Reformer had found for him- 
self. In the authoritative teaching of the church, Pelagius 
had displaced Augustine. Faith in the Son of God, faith pene- 
trated by charity, was held to be insufficient, as a ground for 
peace of conscience, as a condition of reconciliation to God. 
Ritual and moral obedience, being made a meritorious ground 
of forgiveness, were set in such a relation to the eternal life of 
man, as to become an intolerable yoke, instead of a free and 
grateful service. It is evident that Luther cannot declare what 
has become to him as certain as his own being, what he feels to 
be of infinite moment, without falling into conflict with the 
Ecclesiasticai authorities. If they will not accept his truth, so 
far at least as to tolerate its zealous advocate, he must either 
surrender his convictions in submission to their will, or there 
must be a division. The rulers in the church withstood him : 
they forbade him to confess before men the doctrine of salva- 
tion by faith alone. There was the crisis, not only in the life 
of an individual, but in the life of the Reformation, and, we may 
truly affirm, in the history of Christendom. With the ex- 
ception of the division of the Oriental from the Latin Church, 
the heresies which had ventured to cope with the authority of 
Rome, had been put down with a strong hand ; and since the 
great schism of the East from the West, five hundred years 
had witnessed the expanding strength of the Papal power. 
Against this overshadowing power, which he had been trained 
to revere and obey, Luther had nothing to oppose but a single 
book—the Bible. But there was truth in the Bible, which had 
been verified to him by irresistible evidence. He often inti- 
mates the struggle of harassing doubt through which he 
passed, before he could reach the fixed determination to cleave 
to the Bible, against all human dictation, to follow the voice 
within, in opposition to every mandate in conflict with it. 
“ O !”—thus he exclaims in one of his letters—“ with what anx- 
iety and labor, with what searching of the Scriptures, have I 
justified myself in conscience, in standing up alone, against the 
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Pope!” He had concluded his ninety-five theses with the sin- 
cere and solemn declaration that he affirmed nothing, but left 
the whole matter to the judgment of the church.* He had 
repeatedly disclaimed the intention to depart from the church 
or revolt against her authority. But he at length found that 
a necessity was laid on him. The truth was too plain, too 
valuable, for him to disown it. He felt that the curse of man 
was easier to bear than the curse of heaven. Injustice is done 
to Luther, when his bold words are taken as the natural ex- 
pressions of a man who was endowed by nature with an exu- 
berant courage ; who would spring with most delight to a com- 
bat where the odds were against him. His resolution was the 
fruit of time, and not formed without agony and prayer. 
There was a hesitancy, such as a noble, humble, truth-loving 
mind must inevitably feel,—the apprehension that he might 
possibly be wrong, and that the world he was about to contra- 
dict, might possibly be right. But when his doubts were 
fairly vanquished, and he knew that his was the cause of God, 
his spirit was filled with the valor of a Hebrew prophet. The 
lyrical force of his speech was drawn from the consciousness 
that the Word of God, and the living truth of that Word, 
were on his side. He put the Bible in the seat of authority 
which had been held by the overseers of the church. From 
their decrees and dogmas, he appealed to the Christian people, 
and rendering the holy book into their own tongue, he carried 
it to their fire-sides: he preached its doctrines everywhere in 
their houses of worship. The Reformation was the conse- 
quence. 

Looking at the other great centre of the Protestant move- 
ment, we should find in the career of Calvin a course of 
development closely resembling what we have found in Luther. 
The conversion of Calvin was preceded by a similar conviction 
of sin and involved the same transition from legal bondage to 





* The remarks of Luther, years afterwards, upon his theses, evince his candor. 
“‘T allow these propositions still to stand,” he says, “ that by them it may appear 
how weak I was, and in how fluctuating a state of mind I was when I began this 
business. I was then a monk and a mad Papist; ready to murder any person who 
denied obedience to the Pope.” 
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the freedom of the Gospel. His personal traits, so widely dis- 
tinguished from those of Luther, were indeed very manifest in 
that branch of the Protesiant Church in which his powerful influ- 
ence was exerted.* The Genevan reformers, it is evident, were 
more deeply offended by the Pagan element, or the idolatry, 
that was mixed with the worship of the Romish Church ; they 
contended with warmer zeal against every dogma or practice 
that tended to exalt man before his Creator. But notwith- 
standing special differences of this kind, the German and 
Swiss reformers were inspired by common motives, and held, 
in substance, the same principles. The direct communion of 
the soul with God, through the Redeemer, without the inter- 
vention of a human priesthood, was the fundamental idea of 
all the great leaders in the Protestant cause. The peculiar 
course of development which the Reformation underwent in 
England, chiefly on account of the rupture of King Henry 
VIII with the Pope, and that monarch’s assumption of 
ecclesiastical supremacy within his realm, affords a more 
plausible support to the theory of those who are inclined to 
exaggerate the agency of self-interest and political ambition in 
working out the religious revolution. But it is still an open 
question whether the measures of forcible intervention adopted 
by the first defensor fidei and his successors, helpful as they 
were in certain respects, did not on the whole prove injurious 
to the Protestant cause. Its progress and final success were 
owing to forces more profound than the arbitrary will of the 
Tudors. Persecution had not been able to exterminate the 
followers of Wicliffe, and his principles had continued to find 
numerous adherents among the lower classes. The ignorance 
of the clergy and their corruption in doctrine and morals, had 
become notorious, and afforded the rising school of students in 
classical literature a subject of ridicule. The rapidity with 





* The absence in Calvin of that deep fountain of mystical feeling which joins 
with the strong understanding of Luther, is illustrated by a curious incident. 
Luther passes the highest encomiums upon the famous little book formerly 
ascribed to Tauler, the Deutsche Theologia,—saying that he had learned more from 
it than from all other books together, save the Bible and St. Augustine. Calvin, 
in one of his letters, censures the same book, and warns the Christians to whom 
he is writing against it. 
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which the writings of the German Reformers spread in Eng- 
land, on their first publication, demonstrates the craving in 
the mind of the people for Gospel truth. And the baptism of 
fire, which the confessors of the faith in the time of the blood- 
thirsty Mary were willing to pass through, is a sufficient testi- 
mony to the purity and depth of their religious convictions. 

From this historical sketch, it is evident that there were two 
principles in Protestantism—the principle of Justification by 
Faith, and the doctrine of the exclusive authority of the Bible, 
as the source of religious knowledge. Where shall the indi- 
vidual go to ascertain the way of salvation? To the Bible. 
What, according to the Bible, 7s the way of salvation? Ab- 
solute faith in the Son of God. The jirst principle asserts the 
right of private judgment; the second, defines the nature of 
Christianity. The first is the formal principle,—the declara- 
tion of a fact in reference to the source where truth must be 
sought,—the assertion of a right that belongs to the human 
mind. The second is the material principle—a positive truth, 
a description of the Gospel. But the second. principle is, in 
the order of time, the first.* In other words, the Reformation 
was emphatically a religious movement, having its deepest 
motive in a desire to rescue the positive truth, the concrete 
substance of Christianity. Not an enthusiasm for the right of 
human nature to freedom of intellect, but a longing of the soul 
for God, lay at the foundation of the movement. Nor is the 
grand truth for which Luther contended, to be resolved into the 
ethical maxim that principles precede and give character to spe- 
cific actions. This important doctrine was indeed implied 





*It is true of Luther, that he sometimes stretched the principle of Justifi- 
cation by Faith so far, as to make its presence or absence a criterion for deciding on 
the canonical authority of the sacred books. Chiefly on internal grounds, he cast 
the Epistle of James out of the Canon, pronouncing it an epistle of straw, “ eine 
recht stroherne Epistel,” “denn sie doch keine evangelische Art an ihr hat ;” and 
also the Apocalypse, saying, ‘dass Christus weder darinnen gelehrt noch erkannt 
wird” —“ darum bleib ich bei den Biichern, die mir Christum hell und rein darge- 
ben.” This procedure of Luther shows very conclusively that, in his mind, the 
principle of Justification by Faith, held so high a place, that he ventured to test the 
authority of the Scriptures by it. But, as Archdeacon Hare has shown, these 
expressions give no warrant for the charge of Rationalism brought against the 
Reformer. 
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and acknowledged in the principle of Justification by Faith ; 
and it is thus clearly set forth by Luther in oppositior to Aris- 
totle: “ Men are not made truly righteous by performing 
actions which are externally good ; but men must have right- 
eous principles in the first place, and then they will not fail to 
perform virtuous actions.” Some writers are inclined to find 
in this declaration the essential part of the Protestant theology. 
Says Sir James Mackintosh, speaking of the foregoing passage 
from Luther: “The general terms here used, enunciate a 
proposition equally certain and sublime; the basis of all pure 
ethics, the cement of the eternal alliance between morality and 
religion, and the badge of the independence of both on the 
low motives and dim insight of human Jaws. Luther, in a 
more specific application of his principle, used it to convey his 
doctrine of justification by faith; but the very generality of 
his own terms proves the applicability of the principle to be far 
more extensive.”* The praise here bestowed on the ethical 
principle of Luther is well deserved ; but Luther’s application 
of it to the reconciliation of sinful man to God, and the begin- 
ning of a new life in the soul, is of vital moment. For just 
here, in his doctrine of faith in the Mediator, do we learn how 
the principle of goodness may enter the heart of sinful beings 
like ourselves, and become the fountain of a new life. We 
become new creatures in Christ Jesus. “ Believers,” says 
Luther, “ are a new creature, a new tree: therefore all those 
forms of speech of use in law, do not belong here: as, ‘a 
believer ought or is bownd to do good works,’—just as it is in- 
correct to say, ‘ the Sun ought to shine,’ ‘a good tree ought to 
bring forth good fruit,’ ‘three and seven ought to be ten.’ 
For it is not true that the Sun oughé to shine, for it does it by 
nature, unbidden, since it is made to shine. A good tree, too, 
brings forth good fruit of itself. Three and seven are ten 
beforehand, and need not become ten.” The indissoluble rela- 
tion of the ethical principle to the doctrine of salvation by 
faith, cannot be overlooked without losing sight of the real 
spring and characteristic of the Protestant theology. But 
however this may be, only in the religious element, that part 





* Mackintosh’s- History of England, Vol. II, p. 120. 
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of man by which he is raised above himself, in virtue of 
which he may take on a supernatural strength, could the 
impulse and the might be found for such a revolution as the 
Reformation involved. At the same time, we are not disposed 
to deny that the love of freedom had an important agency in 
the original movement, as well as a prominent place among its 
fruits. In consequence of the revival of learning, and of the 
brilliant discoveries and inventions of the preceding century, 
freedom in thought and study was a pleasure already tasted, 
and keenly relished. And the mode in which the Reformers 
reached their conclusions in religious doctrine, was an experi- 
ment in the use of liberty; so that with every step of their 
progress to a purer faith, their minds were going forth to a 
larger freedom. The vast influence of the Reformation in pro- 
moting civil liberty throughout Christendom, is a direct result 
of the Protestant spirit. If a man is qualified to judge for 
himself on matters of infinite concern, he may reasonably 
claim a voice in the comparatively petty affairs of human 
government. If he may rule himself in the church, why not 
in the state? It is a reproach, to us a welcome admission, of 
the historian Leo, to whom we have once alluded, an earnest 
monarchist, that the seeds of all the revolutions and risings 
for liberty, in modern times, are in the Institutes of John Cal- 
vin and in the form of church government which he estab- 
lished. 

An attention to the éwo principles of Protestantism in their 
connection, answers the objection to the Reformers, that they 
established creeds, while pretending to advoeate liberty. The 
two principles have their point of union in a third, which they 
not less earnestly maintained, viz, that the right exercise of 
private judgment in interpreting the Scriptures, will ever 
yield the doctrine of Justification by Faith. This doctrine, 
therefore, in defining their position before the Christian world, 
they professed. Their creeds were framed to embody it ; and 
they cannot be charged with inconsistency, except by those 
who attribute to them but ome principle,—the right of the 
individual to form his own opinions. An isolated principle of 
this sort they never held. They wereadvocates of truth, accord- 
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ing to their understanding of it, rather than defenders of tole- 
ration. They claimed toleration for themselves, not so much 
as an abstract right, as on the ground that they had not 
deserted the substance of the Christian faith. The privilege of 
private judgment espoused by the early reformers, was, there- 
fore, a qualified doctrine, standing always in conjunction with 
‘another proposition,—a privilege, moreover, which the indi- 
vidual might so abuse as justly to draw upon him punishment, 
at the hands of the civil, authority. The duty of universal 
toleration was a truth to which they did not attain: Melanc- 
thon, as well as Calvin, sanctioned the condemnation of the 
free-thinking Servetus. It would be more true to say that the 
Reformers inculcated the duty, than to say that they were 
champions of the right,'of private judgment.* 

To the imputation that Protestantism is the parent of Infi- 
delity, we reply, then, by appealing to the avowed principles of 
the Reformers, to the fact on which we have just insisted, that 
their attachment to the right of free inquiry was subordinate 
to their zeal for the positive substance of the Christian faith. 





* How far they were from supposing themselves debarred from suppressing 
error by force, in consequence of their complaints against the persecutions under- 
taken by Roman Catholic Rulers, is aptly shown by a passage in a letter of Cal- 
vin to Sulger, relative to Servetus. ‘ For I do not disguise it,” says Calvin, “that 
I considered it a duty to put a check, so far as I could, upon this most obstinate 
and ungovernable man, that his contagion might not spread farther. Wesee with 
what wantonness impiety is making progress everywhere, so that new errors are 
ever and anon breaking forth: we see how very inactive those are whom God has 
armed with the sword, for the vindication of the glory of his name. Seeing tha; 
the defenders of the Papacy are so bitter and bold in behalf of their superstitions, 
it should shame Christian magistrates, that in the protection of certain truth, they 
are entirely destitute of spirit.” Calvin’s Letters, Vol. II, p. 410. The charge 
against the Papists is, that they use violence “in behalf of superstitions,” against the 
truth. Many advocates of toleration virtually take the ground that a man has no 
right in any case to be confident that he holds the truth; that there is an even 
chance, at least, of his being mistaken ; or that errors most influential on the 
character, may be innocently embraced. They stand on the ground of indifferent- 
ism and practical scepticism. They are capable of giving but a poor answer to 
Calvin. His real fallacy is in the assumption that God has armed men with the 
sword “ for the vindication of the glory of His name.” On the contrary, He has 
reserved that vindication for Himself, while He commits to us the work of spread- 
ing the truth by arguments addressed to the reason, and appeals to the conscience 
and heart. 
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Whoever, therefore, cleaves to the principle of freedom, for- 
saking the positive, religious truth for which they were chiefly 
zealous, departs from their company. It is answered, however, 
that for such a departure, they are in truth responsible ; that 
their revolt against authority for the exaltation of the individ- 
ual, contains in it the seeds of a more radical rebellion; that 
it was an impulse towards unbounded license in the use of hu- 
man reason. Let us concede that much unbelief has indirectly 
flowed from the intellectual excitement and thirst for knowl- 
edge, which the Reformation kindled. As human nature is, 
incidental dangers belong to all study ; but dangers far greater 
are inseparable from mental indolence and blind credulity. It 
is vain to hope for the rich fruits of active intelligence, with- 
out incurring the necessary hazard. Who would choose the 
faith of the eighth century in exchange for the unbelief of the 
eighteenth,—who that desires the progress of the race? 


II. We give another decisive answer to this imputation, when 
we say that modern infidelity grows, to a considerable extent, 
out of causes that were in operation before the Protestant 
movement began. The restoration of classical studies in the 
previous age, had raised up a school of cultivated men, who 
. drank in the ethical and religious views of antiquity, and 
though they commonly maintained an outward connection 
with the church, they had at heart little faith in its dogmas, 
and much contempt for the narrowness of iis life. Leo X, 
more pagan than Christian, shows what power the votaries 
of classical art and philosophy had gained in the church. 
How slender was the cord of reverence that held:them to its 
traditions and practices, is evinced in their most gifted repre- 
sentative, Erasmus of Rotterdam. Mglancthon, who well dis- 
cerned the signs of his times, declares that far more serious 
tumults—longe graviores tumultus—would have broken out in 
the church, had not Luther arisen to give a new turn to the 
studies of his age.* This pagan tendency actually propagated 





*In England, the Humanists, as the cultivators of ancient literature under the 
lead of Erasmus, were galled, did good sérvice in breaking up the reverence 
of men for the unlettered and.vicious clergy. But on the outbreak of the 
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itself in France, where the Reformation failed ; and while in 
the seventeenth century, Luther’s Bible was the book of the 
German people, Plutarch’s Lives was the household book of 
the French.* From the time of the revival of letters to Vol- 
taire, the great destroyer of medisval superstition, the litera- 
ture of France is characterized by satire, wit, scepticism, and 
by such views of the universe as the mére understanding is 
quick to suggest. Montaigne was the prophet. The spiritual 
awakening in the Catholic Church, under the lead of Fenelon, 
Jansenius, and Paseal, is justly traced by Neandert to the in- 
fluence of Protestantism, having its effect (it is remarkable to 
observe) at the very time when in Germany, the living faith 
of the Reformers was becoming petrified in new forms of 
scholasticism and bigotry, to give way under the perilous re- 
action of the next age. France, Catholic France, is the cra- 
dle of much of the modern unbelief; and this, in great part, 
by reason of cavses at work in European society, before the 
birth of Luther,—to the action of which he gave a powerful 
check. The Christian church, Catholic as well as Protestant, 
owes to him a debt of gratitude for turning back the tides of 
scepticism and building up a bulwark against them. 





Reformation, when opposition to Rome became an earnest matter, they changed 
their front, and endeavored to stay the progress of the revolution. But the 
next generation of scholars, educated by them, furnished the Protestant cause 
with devout and able teachers and champions. 

* The immense influence of Luther's version on the Germans, in forming their 
character as well as in developing their mind and language, is universally con- 
ceded. Says Hegel: ‘The translation which Luther made of the Bible has been 
of incalculable worth to the German people. They have by means of it obtained 
a people’s book such as no nation ip the Catholic world has had. The Catholic 
nations have indeed a host of little prayer-books, but no fundamental work for 
the instruction of the people... “In France, they have felt very much the need 
of a people’s book ; great prizes have been offered for it, but none has been 
found. That there should be a people’s book, it is requisite above all that the 
people should be able to read,—which is little the fact in Catholic countries,”— 
Werke, B. 9, S. 508, 504. 

A fact to illustrate the popularity of Plutarch to which allusion is made above, 
is mentioned by Alison. ‘“ Madame Roland, the daughter of an engraver, and 
living in an humble station, wept at nine years of age because she was not born a 
Roman citizen, and carried Plutarch’s Lives, instead of her breviary, in her hand, 
when she attended mass in the Cathedral.”—History of Europe, Vol. I, p. 51. 

+ See Neander’s Wissenschaftliche Abhandlungen, Art., Pascal. 
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But there is a type of infidelity peculiar to Germany,—not 
the dry Deism of the last half of the eighteenth century and 
the first years of the nineteenth—not the dull Rationalism 
which was imported, for the most part, from the other side of 
the Rhine and from England,—but a product indigenous to 
the German soil,—the philosophy of Pantheism.* It is the 
great phenomenon of our times, in the province of spiritual 
science. It is German in its origin; for Spinoza, the father 
of the later Pantheistic systems, though sprung from a Portu- 
guese family, was a native of Amsterdam; and the influence 
of his doctrine is due to the support which it has received from 
the German philosophers since Kant. Pantheism is the revi- 
val of heathenism ; the adoption of a view of the world that 
has its nearest parallel in New Platonism. Even the popular 
religion of Greece exhibits a conflict between the spirit of The- 
ism and the tendency to Pantheism—the exaltation of the 
personal will of Zeus, and the reference of all things to an im- 


’ personal Fate—to Morma—as their ultimate ground. Thesame 


conflicting elements appear after Socrates, in the first teachers 
of his school; and the triumph of the Pantheistic element in 
the philosophy of Plato and Aristotle, is achieved in the creed 
of Plotinus. Pantheism steals into minds of a mystical 
habit : it is the oriental dream: yet, sometimes, as in the case 
of Spinoza and Hegel, it is embraced by men eminent for vigor 
of understanding and logical power. 

The rise of Pantheism is to be carefully distinguished from 
that great attempt to paganize Europe, which commenced at the 
end of the seventeenth and the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. The new philosophpy springs, in a great degree, 
from other causes. As far as Pantheism results from the un- 





* The English school of Deists, dating from the publication of Lord Herbert's 
work, De Veritate, in 1624, owes its existence to various causes, one of which, 
without doubt, was the dissensions among the different members of the Protes- 
tant body, and the consequent desire in minds of a philosophical cast, to elimin- 
ate the points in dispute and fasten on the principles held by all the belligerent 
parties. The Methodist movement contributed indirectly to the overthrow of de- 
istical principles; and this important revival of religion is a striking proof of the 
recuperative power of Protestantism. 

VOL. XVI. 2 
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governed liberty of thought which followed the Protestant 
movement, enough has been said to shield the latter from re- 
proach. As far as it results from a one-sided enthusiasm for 
classical philosophy and art, the fault, as we have seen, belongs 
elsewhere than at the door of the Reformers. The recent spec- 
ulative systems are due in the main to characteristics of the 
German mind, which have been developed in every period of 
German history, and for which the Reformation is in no wise 
responsible. 

The German nation is essentially diverse in spirit from the 
Romanic nations—lItaly, Spain and France—which were thor- 
oughly pervaded by the Roman civilization. Germany has 
been German from the beginning. The characteristic of the 
German people, as distinguished from the Romanic nations of 
Europe, we should express by the word spieiruauiry. By this 
we mean, that beyond all other nations, they have prized a 
good that is within the soul, or is wnseen. The satisfaction of 
the anind itself—its sentiments, moral cravings, or intellectual - 
problems—is what they have aimed at. No outward gain— 
no outward glory gives the German rest ; or supplies the lack 
of the inward treasure he is ever seeking. He is, by nature, 
intensely spiritual. Hence, the inquisitive, speculative, reli- 
gious character of this people, their love of domestic life, 
their eagerness for knowledge, their hatred of a religion of 
pomp and outside form, their determination to explain the 
universe. To describe them, in the terms of their own philos- 
ophy,—to them belongs reason, and to their French neighbors 
understanding. They want to go to the bottom of everything ; 
they care nothing for the phenomenon, only as it helps them 
to the latent force. What is open and palpable has for them 
less interest. They call on the world to give up its secrets. 
They travel in quest of the eternal and absolute. Their eyes 
are blue with a tint caught from the upper ether to which 
they are always straying. The jest of Jean Paul is good, as a 
caricature: to the English, Providence gave the empire of the 
Sea, to the French, that of the Land, and to the Germans, that 
of the Air. The Frenchman, of all men, stands on the earth. 
He is master in the realm of things seen and temporal. His 
eye is keen and his judgment quick, whenever he has to deal 
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with finite things. He has the genius of order, and can or- 
ganize an army, organize a state or a church, make the finest 
code of laws and originate so many state-systems in one gen- 
eration, that Talleyrand lived to swear allegiance to eighteen 
of them. He is the most lucid and animated teacher, as far as 
he goes, because the boundaries of his knowledge are so sharply 
defined ; he leads the way in mathematics and physical sci- 
ence, in manners and dress; he is the most impetuous, if not 
the most patient soldier. In the world of mind, as on the field 
of war, he confounds the German with his surprising tactics. 
But it was a Frenchman who said, in his conceit, that he had 
not found God with his telescope. It is a Frenchman, in these 
days—the founder of the Positive Philosophy—who declares 
Theology an obsolete science, and reduces the universe to a 
string of facts,--or rather to facts without a string. 

The subjective bent of the German mind, discovers itself 
along the whole course of German history. Guizot has drawn 
a curious parallel between the barbarians whom Tacitus de- 
scribes, and the Indians of North America. Without doubt, 
all savage tribes have many traits in common. But when 
this eminent writer allows that we owe to the German tribes, 
to their attachment to individual rights, and their free assem- 
blies, the boon of modern liberty ; when he concedes that the 
native qualities of their spirit were neither extinguished, nor 
transformed, by contact with a conquering civilization, he 
shows that his comparison is more specious than sound. Two 
plants of a totally opposite nature, may grow out of twoseeds 
of a similar size and color. The Germans abhorred stratagem 
in war; they detested treachery. The wife was honored and 
the family sacred among them. When the Teutons and Cim- 
brians invaded Italy, and were vanquished in battle by the 
Romans, their women who had been set to defend the baggage, 
demanded of the victors, as the condition of surrender, that 
their honor should be respected ; and when their demand was 
refused, having put their children to death, they slew them- 
selves, It was owing to the nature of the people, that Chris- 
tianity found in Germany so congenial a soil, and made so 
ready a conquest over a nation which the Roman arms had 
so loug striven to subdue. From the fifth to the tenth century, 
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when the three elements, Barbarism, Christianity and Greeco- 
Roman civilization, were mingling and fermenting—when the 
old world had vanished, and the new world was still a chaos, 
and the Spirit of God was brooding over the dark waters,— 
in this long period, and in the period which followed, of the 
next five centuries, when the yoke of paganized Rome was 
fastened on the nations,—still the ideal, spiritual tendency of 
the German, is not extinct. Mysticism, the fruit of a desire 
for a religion of Jess show and more heart, in the later part of 
the medieval period, had its strong-hold inGermany. In the 
Gothic architecture, the German mind sought to spiritualize 
matter, to build a temple without weight, a fit habitation ef 
the aspiring soul. And the great Cathedral of Cologne stands 
half built—the monument of an age whose thought was too 
vast to be realized. It was in the order of things that the Re- 
formation should spring up in Germany ; that the vague long: 
ing for spiritual worship, should at length take a definite form, 
and enter, as an armed man, into a contest of life and death.* 
A philosopher has dwelt with eloquence on the fact that while 
the rest of the world was gone out to America, to the Indies, 
in order to get riches and found an earthly dominion encir- 
cling the globe, on which the sun should never set, a simple 
monk turning away from the things of sense and empty forms, 
was finding Him whom the disciples had once sought in a sep- 
ulchre of stone. It is most remarkable, yet natural, that the 
Reformation should have been fought through and come out 
victorious, in the German nations, whilst it failed in all the 





* “The remission of sins,” says Hegel, “that highest blessing which the soul 
seeks, the consciousness of union with God, that deepest, inmost good—is offered 
to men in the most external, frivolous way,—namely, to be bought with money,— 
and this is done too for the most external end, to procure the means for revelry. 
To be sure, another object in view was the building of St. Peter’s Church, the 
grandest edifice of Christianity, to be placed in the central seat of religion. But 
as the greatest work of all works of Art, Athena and her temple at Athens, is 
erected by the money of the allies of Athens, and deprives that city of her allies 
and her might, so does the building of this Church of St. Peter, and Michael 
Angelo’s Last Judgment in the papal chapel, become the last judgment and the 
overthrow of this proud edifice.” “ Die alte und durch and durch bewabhrte In- 
nigkeit des deutschen Volkes hat aus dem einfachen, schliehten Herzen diesen 
Umsturz zu vollbringen.”—Phil. der Geschichte, Werke, B. 9, S. 499. 
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Romanic nations of Europe. The German could no longer 
be compelled to approach God by proxy, or put his religion 
outside of him, in sacraments and ceremonies, or make the 
vote of a Council of priests a criterion of truth. He must in- 
vestigate truth for himself, and judge of truth by its harmony 
with a subjective standard: and he must be himself a priest, 
entering into the Holy of Holies.* 

Since the Reformation, the direction of German thinking, 
as shown in literature and in life, has been preéminently 
spiritual,—in the looser meaning of this term. The fact that 
so many scholars of Germany have been devoted to dry re- 
search, may appear to militate against this view. And the 
great results of German industry in the shape of Grammars, 
Lexicons, Archaeologies and the like, lead many to conceive 
of them as a tribe of book-worms. But on a closer study, we 
see that the “still joy” which they take in mining for all 
knowledge, in gathering the minutest fragments of truth ; 
their beautiful enthusiasm for what to the mass of mankind is 
devoid of interest, are in keeping with the character we have 
given them. This impression is strengthened when we wit- 
ness the self-sacrifice with. which they consent to toil in 
poverty that they may be rich in learning. It is the boast of 
one of their historians (Schlosser) that Luther made the journey 
to Augsburg on foot, and was obliged to appear before the 
Romish Cardinal (Cajetan) in a borrowed garment; and that 
he rode to Worms ina sort of farmer’s cart. Many of the great 
scholars of Germany, of whom Heyne is a memorable exam- 
ple, have prosecuted their studies under trials arising from 
poverty, great enough to quench their zeal for knowledge, had 
it not been inextinguishable. In all their researches, more- 





* “The Catholic religion does not of itself lay claim to the world, (das Weltliche, ) 
but the religion stays unconcerned on one side, and the other side of life is sepa- 
rate, existing for itself. Cultivated Frenchmen have, therefore, a dislike to Prot- 
estantism, for it appears to them as something pedantisch, as something gloomy, 
and strenuous about trifles: because under Protestantism, the soul and the intel- 
lect must have to do with religion: whereas, in the case of the mass and other 
ceremonies, there is no need of thought, but one has an imposing, sensuous spec- 
tacle before his eyes, in which he can mumble without giving any attention, and 
yet do up what is required.”—Hegel, B. 9, 8. 508. 
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over, whether in philology or in any other department, they 
are ever in quest of law. Not to heap up facts, but to go 
down to principles, to detect the idea that lurks under multi- 
plied phenomena, is their aim. In keeping with the tone of 
the German mind, is the want of dramatic power, compared 
with the genius of the people for other forms of Literature. 
In plays and novels, their literature is far inferior to the English. 
The German is too reflective to go out of himself. He can 
contemplate and analyze his fellow beings, but he cannot live 
into them. The treatment of History in Germany, for the last 
half century, forcibly illustrates the tendencies of German 
thought. Their writers have sought to trace the growth of in- 
stitutions past and present, out of their germs. The religions 
of the world, the changes of government, the phases of civili- 
zation—the Germans have not been content to describe these, 
but have searched for the Jaw under which they have appear- 
ed. The history of mankind has not been handled as a con- 
geries of events, but as an organic development. And thé 
philosophy-of history has been made a distinct science. Con- 
trast such a history as that of Macaulay with such a history 
as that of Neander. The subject-matter of the two works is, 
to be sure, totally different; but we have in view simply 
the general mode in which they respectively deal with his- 
tory. In Macaulay you have a glowing description of the 
progress of events, with brilliant biographical sketches, and 
the comments of an acute, practical statesman. It is a stage, 
where the curtain rises, and the scenes shift, according to the 
best art. But when all is over, what deeper insight have you 
gained into the divine plan of the world? Neander, on the 
contrary, would make us perceive in history “the powers as 
they are prepared in their secret laboratories, and as they are 
exhibited in actual operation.” He shows us in the history of 
the church, (to use his own words,) “a process having its issue 
in eternity, but constantly following the same laws, so that in 
the past, as it unfolds itself to our view, we may see the germ 
of the future, which is coming to meet us.” This sentence ex- 
presses the problem which historical students in Germany pro- 
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pose to themselves, whatever may be their special subject of 
investigation. 

But in the field of speculative philosophy, the tendency 
of the German mind is most strongly evinced. The great 
founder of the critical philosophy, instead of starting with our 
experience, as others had done before him, went beneath and 
behind experience to discover its origin, and undertook a 
criticism of the mind itself, the organ of knowledge. Of the 
two elements in his system, the subjective or idealistic on the 
one hand, and the objective or empirical on the other, the 
former won the day; his successors solved the problem of 
knowledge, as they dreamed, by identifying the object with 
the subject ; and all things, the creature and the creator alike, 
were swallowed up by an all-engulfing Idealism. Of 
course, the supernatural could have no real existence, outside 
the imagination of men untutored in philosophy. Man and 
nature, God and nature, were pronounced to be in substance 
identical. It only remained to carry over the scheme into 
the province of theology, and to show how what is supernatu- 
ral in Christianity is a mythelogy,—the fruit of unconscious 
invention. And the Gospel according to Hegel, found its 
apostles in Strauss, Baur, and the disciples of the Tiibingen 
school. In men of a very different cast,—in fact, throughout 
the later theological science of Germany, we discern the bent 
of the German mind towards a one-sided Idealism. We need 
only refer to the intensely spiritual and subjective character 
that belongs to the theology of Schleiermacher. 

It is not our purpose to criticise the new philosophy. That 
Pantheism begs its premises, is false at the foundation, and in its 
consequences destructive of morals as well as religion, we have 
no doubt. It would be unjust, however, to deny that contri- 
butions to knowledge of great value, and new methods of study 
more profound and quickening than the old, are due to the 
labors of these philosophers. Their influence is felt for good 
in all Protestant nations. The sway of Locke over the English 
mind has come to an end; his sceptre is broken ; and the kind- 
ling of a fresh zeal for metaphysical and theological study, 
both in Great Britain and in this country, is the consequence. 
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We regard the new philosophy as the result of the thirst for 
all knowledge, the desire to compass the universe with the 
finite intelligence, which characterizes the German people. It 
is the restless passion portrayed by their greatest poet in the 
character of Faust, who is tortured by his longing to 


“ Know what the world contains 
In its innermost heart and finer veins, 
See all its energies and seeds.” 


** Protestantism, therefore, deserves no blame for the extrava- 
gances of German speculation. This wild claim to omniscience 
is, of necessity, short lived. The excesses and errors springing 
from it are already passing away. And the solid results of so 
much mental activity will remain to enrich and stimulate the 
human mind. Out of this agitated period, the Protestant na- 
tions will come forth, stronger in faith, with a more enlighten- 
ed perception of the truth. 

On leaving the subject, we take the occasion to offer a few 
remarks on the other great charge against Protestantism, that 
it tends to division and develops a factious spirit. It is true 
that the conduct of the age following the Reformation, gave a 
color of justice to this objection. Many of the disputes 
among the disciples of the leading Reformers, were as needless 
as they were ruinous to the common cause. And to-day, 
Christianity, in the reformed countries, seems to show its 
forces distracted and broken into rival parties, compared with 
the united host of the ancient cbarch. But under the show of 
unity, the Roman Catholic Cuurch has ever been divided. 
The very questions—the problem of Predestination, for exam- 
ple—on which Protestant sects have sprung up, have excited 
conflicts equally bitter in the bosom of that church. The Cal- 
vinist and Arminian are not more opposed than the Jansen- 
ist and Jesuit. These great contests on doctrines, that have 
raged at various points along the course of Church History, 
have not been waged in vain. Each of them has given a more 
definite outline to the truth. Especially have the sectarian 
conflicts among Protestants, served to draw the minds of men 
to the substance of Christianity. The central principles that 
distinguish the religion of Christ from all other systems—the 
principles that endure in the fluctuations of opinion—that 
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are held in common by many discordant parties—come to be 
distinctly known. They rise so high as to hide all minor dif- 
ferences. But the separation of what is essential to the 
Christian faith from what is of less moment, is a step towards 
union. Hence we see Protestants who are called by many 
names, less attached to their party-banners, and disposed to 
consolidate around the cardinal principles of the Reformation. 
Perhaps the day is at hand when men who are faithful to 
these principles, will no longer waste their strength in intestine 
warfare. They are learning that diversity in forms is con- 
sistent with unity in spirit. The denominations are coming to 
signify not enmity but variety, and to look on themselves not 
as hostile parties, but as codperating members of a single 
body. Good men, the world over, who cleave to the funda- 
mental truth of the Protestant creed, amidst the confusion 
and unbelief of the age, are beating down the walls that part 
them from one another, and are clasping hands. Such a union 
is worth something. It is not procured at the cost of truth and 
principle. It is not made by the bonds of a hierarchy that 
enslaves the will and deadens the intelligence. But it is a 
spontaneous, free, rational, Christian union,—implying the 
existence of individual rights; resulting from the accordant 
movement of individual minds. 

We believe in the progress of the race,—not in a progress 
going on by the force of natural law, but by the grace of 
supernataral Providence. Man does not spring from a type of 
existence below the human, and rise by dint of self-education ; 
but he is restored by the interposing act of God from a fallen 
condition to a glory that was crushed while yet in the bud. 
Looking back, now, upon the Protestant movement, we see 
that then a real and grand step was taken in the progress of 
mankind. As well might we desire to throw out as harmful, 
one of the great transition-epochs by which our globe was 
made ready to be the dwelling-place of man, as attempt to cast 
out of history, as an error or an episode, the Protestant Refor- 
mation. The civilization of the Protestant nations,—their 
power, riches, knowledge, happiness,—is a living witness to 
the truth and vital energy of the reformed faith. We are 
most interested to know how far the principles of the Refor- 
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mation are leavening the spirit of our own nation. The free- 
dom of thought for which the Reformers contended, has here 
been fully developed. The right of the individual to think for 
himself on matters of religion, and to express his thought, is 
acknowledged. While in Germany the state-religion is dis- 
posed to tighten the bands of its authority, the church in our 
country, more true to the sentiment of Luther on this subject, 
is able to stand free from state-control. If we except that 
portion of our people who are bereft of their natural rights by 
being reduced to slavery, every man among us has the Bible 
within his reach, and may interpret it as he pleases. The 
spirit of religious liberty, advocated by Protestants, is passing 
over to the Roman Catholic Church. We quote with pleasure 
passages which have been written very lately by her ablest 
representative, Mr. Brownson, in an Article on “ Present 
Catholic Dangers.” This distinguished writer says : 


“The Church is comparatively free, and is no longer crippled by having the 
temporal power for her dry nurse; but she is left without any external support 
from the state. She is forced from the nature of the case, to fall back on her own 
resources as a spiritual kingdom, and make her appeal to reason and will. She 
can subsist or make progress in this Anglo-Saxon world only as she can convince 
the reason and win the heart. The only obedience she can count on is a free, in- 
telligent, voluntary obedience, yielded trom conviction and love. Such is unde- 
niably the fact, and we should none of us by our reminiscences of a different past 
be prevented from frankly and loyally accepting it. Our sole reliance under God 
is in the ability of our Church to meet all the demands of intelligence, and to com- 
mand by her intrinsic excellence the intellect of the age.” 


In another Article in the same number of his Review, Mr. 
Brownson adds : 


“To the state of things which obtains here the public opinion of the world has 
already come, and to it Catholics, whether they like it or dislike it, will in all coun- 
tries be ultimately obliged to conform. Any efforts to resist it will only tend to 
exclude us from its advantages. We cannot in our day have liberty for good with- 
out liberty for evil,—liberty for truth without liberty for error. We cannot secure 
liberty for our Church as an exclusive liberty. Such is the state of public opin- 
ion, such is the temper of the times, such the dispositions of the government and 
people in nearly all countries, that it is worse than idle to attempt it. The freedom 
of the Church must henceforth, in most countries, be enjoyed in common with the 
freedom of the sects, without any special recognition or favor from the state.” 

“The Church can enjoy freedom and make progress in the Modern World only 
by throwing herself upon the rights of the individual, and claiming her liberty, 
not as her own, but as that of the free Catholic citizen,—only by taking her 
chance with the sects, receiving no favor and subjected to no disadvantage from 
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the state. It seems to us, as we have elsewhere said, that she must throw herself 
back on her resources as a spiritual kingdom, and, relying on her Heavenly Spouse, 
make her appeal to the intellect and the heart of the age, and, without any ex- 
trinsic support, make progress by her sole power to convince reason and win love. 
In our judgment this is for her gain, not a loss. It is what we would wish forher, 
for we have full confidence in her intrinsic excellence to win the heart and to lead 
the intelligence of all ages. 


“We regard it as certain that no reliance can be placed on princes as her pro- 
tevtors; they are and will be governed by their own views of state policy, regard- 
less of their obligations to the Holy See, and they will grant their protection to 
the church only at the price of her freedom and independence. The sooner, then, 
circumstances permit the church to cut herself loose from her old bonds to the 
state, and to free herself from all dependence on politics, the better.” 

It remains to be seen what response these manly words will 
have from the communion to which their Author belongs. 
They testify to the inevitable triumph of one side of the 
Protestant creed,—the respect that is due to private judgment. 

What hold the Gospel truth, proclaimed by the Reformers, 
really maintains on the heart of the nation, is a question we 
cannot now discuss. In the English and American mind, the 
sense of individual rights and personal worth is too strong for 
Pantheism to take root. Hence, the men in our country, who 
follow the lead of Hegel and Strauss, with the exception of a 
few persons of unique character, stop short of Pantheism, and 
strive to rest in Deism. Theories of the Universe of a totally 
discordant nature, are mixed together in this new scheme of 
natural religion, which seeks to cling to Christianity while dis- 
carding Christ. Such a system destroys itself through the 
clashing elements which it is sought to incorporate into it. 
There is no halting-place between Christianity and Pantheism ; 
for an earnest Theism brings with it an earnest doctrine of sin, 
and to this, both in theory and experience, the Gospel is an 
evident correlate. Men who think earnestly, will be forced to 
choose between a scheme of Pantheism that sweeps away a 
personal God, personal immortality and responsibility, con- 
founding good and evil,—and the Christian revelation in the 
fulness of its doctrine. In proportion as they reason soundly 
and feel deeply, they will be driven to this inevitable alterna- 
tive. And once brought to the alternative, where the very 
existence of conscience, not less than the existence of God, is 
the issue, none but bad men can choose wrong. 
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Tue stirring London Evangelist, whose name we have placed 
at the head of this Article, has now been long enough before 
the public mind to warrant some settled and reliable estimate 


of his merits. Three successive volumes of his discourses have 
been published in this country, followed by still another trea- 
tise under the title of the ‘Saint and his Saviour.’ We do not 
propose any formal analysis of his character as a preacher. 
We only mean to say some things that have been suggested to 
us by the singular impression he has made abroad, and to avail 
ourselves of the occasion for calling the attention of ministers 
anew to the subject of extemporaneous preaching. 

First of all, that Spurgeon has achieved a wonderful success 
in arousing and attracting the public mind, is a plain fact that 
deserves to be considered. There has been nothing like it 
since the days of Whitefield and Wesley. Born in England, 
in June, 1834, a son and grandson of Independent ministers, 
with no extraordinary aids of education or of introduction, for 
rfiore than three years he has been so preaching from day to 
day that the people of London have crowded to hear him, ten 
thousand at a time, even at the risk of personal safety. Wher- 
ever he has gone, the masses have felt the same attraction. 
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And his power, like that of all other genuine orators, has been 
felt by ‘all sorts and conditions of men,’ statesmen and no- 
bles and authors being found among the multitude of his 
hearers, and aiding his church-building enterprise. By this 
time the process has been repeated, with the same effects, often 
enough, with the publication of these three volumes, contain- 
ing seventy-one sermons, and more than twelve hundred pages, 
to furnish settled data for inquiry and inference, and we are 
sure also, for instruction. 

Now in the face of this phenomenon, no thoughtful man 
will content himself with flaunting forth such terms as ‘clap- 
trap,’ ‘gammon,’ and the like. Superficial, conceited talk- 
ers may sneer at what they call the ‘ gullibility’ of such peo- 
ple as run after Spurgeon, and affect to despise the excitement 
he produces as the unreasonable, fickle ‘rage of the season,’ 
though not one of them would fail to covet just such applause 
from such a source, or would fail to be intoxicated by it. But 
wise men remember that the common people, though not phi- 
losophers, are yet not fools, and that their verdict is the best 
that can be had in any instance as to the reality and extent of 
that indefinable power called eloquence. The orator, whether 
before a jury, or in the pulpit, or ‘on the stump,’ gets his tru- 
est response from their instincts, and when they run after 
him and crowd about him continually, it is sheer nonsense to 
say there is no sufficient reason why they should. The fact 
of his success is an effect which demonstrates a cause too 
deep and solid to be questioned or despised. 

It is no more than a truism, though often remarked with 
solemn emphasis of all such instances, to say that much of 
this preacher’s power lies in his manner. Why should it not? 
If we had room here, we should like to insist that it is an over 
refinement of modern criticism to make so much account of 
the difference between manner and matter in spoken eloquence. 
In the earliest ages, when a poet sung or recited his own bal- 
lads, or an orator uttered his speeches, this being the only 
mode of communicating either to the people, the distinction 
between what was said and the way of saying it, -was scarcely 
thought of; and in our day, though the press has trained us to 
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discriminate between the same composition as written or spo- 
ken, yet, when a speaker is addressing us, his matter and his 
manner—or what he says, as it might be read if printed, and 
his mode of saying it—are not in fact separated ; the two are 
joined, belonging together as soul and body ; they necessarily 
affect each other in reaching our minds ; and the effect of the 
one is just as natural and legitimate as that of the other. If 
the orator’s look and tone and gesture can express more of 
thought and feeling, in connection with his words, than the 
latter alone if only printed and read, as unquestionably they 
can, the enhanced expression is as just and proper as the other, 
both modes being at best only vehicles of thought and feeling, 
nor should the merit of the agency or of the result be esteemed 
the more or the less if dependent on the words employed, or 
on these accessories. We remember a single exclamation of 
Summerfield that thrilled a vast assembly :—‘ The lost soul! 
the lost soul!’ and it was not the less really nor the less nobly 
eloquent because, as printed here, it cannot move the reader 
as it then moved all who heard it from his lips. Besides thus 
vindicating, in its proper connection and office, what is called 
manner, and inaintaining that it is in no wise derogatory to an 
orator, if he moves us in part, and even in great part, by this 
means, we affirm that so far as our observation and reasoning 
go, superior effectiveness in this department implies also 
some measure of excellence, or at least no deficiency, in the 
other kind of merit. If a speaker has nothing to say, or does 
not know how to say it, this fact is, first or last, the more sure 
to betray itself, and to stand out in unhappy prominence, if he 
happens to have remarkable physical advantages. His matter 
must be at least respectable, or it is thrown into shade so as to 
be unduly disparaged by his materials for superiority in man- 
ner; as on the other hand, many a speaker has been com- 
mended by charitable hearers for the substance of what he 
said, chiefly because his way of saying it was intolerable. 
Poor sermons will not fare better in the long run for being 
well delivered. There must be some weight in the sling, or 
the strongest arm will make bad work in discharging it. The 
charm of dress requires some sort of suitableness in the person. 
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In short, when we hear it said of an effective preacher, that 
his manner is attractive or impressive, we have learned to take 
it for granted that the body thus described is informed with 
soul too. As to Spurgeon in particular, it is only a matter of 
course that he is indebted to his personal advantages for some 
measure of his power, as all other orators have been and must 
be, each excelling in some attribute of this kind, even when 
remarkably deficient in others, the same man seldom indeed 
excelling in all. Besides those homely, yet indispensable 
qualifications for addressing great assemblies, ‘health and 
strength,’ the only wonderful physical advantage we have 
heard ascribed to him is his voice, which, as all accounts agree, 
is indeed wonderful for volume, compass, and flexibility. In 
this respect he may rival Whitefield, yet comes far short of 
him in other elements of histrionic power. No critic ascribes 
to him any such personal charm* as Summerfield had in the 
seraphic glow and sweetness of his countenance, the grace of 
his action, and the lute-like melody of his tones. Nor does he 
seem to be chiefly distinguished for the dramatic vivacity of 
his address. Allowing him prodigious physical energy, and a 
voice capable of answering all demands, we are left to account 
for the effect of his preaching by qualities that we are at no 
loss to discover in his printed sermons, and which, as we con- 
ceive, need gnly a corresponding manner in order to sway the 
largest crowd that ever filled Exeter Hall or broke down in 
Surrey Garden. 

It has always been wondered at that the few sermons of 
Whitefield which we have in print, contain so little to justify, 
or even be reconciled with, his traditional repute as a preacher. 
Not only they come short, as of course they must, of the liv- 
ing orator, who commanded all the passions of as many as 
could hear a human voice in the open air, and excited Ches- 
terfield and Hume, and emptied Franklin’s pockets; but they 
give no such hint of his power as his printed words might be 





* The portraits of Spurgeon are unmistakably Jndian. Yet on the whole the 
face has an English robustness, and an English heaviness too, with some vivacity 
and a dash of conceit also about the eye and slightly open mouth. It might rep- 
resent a good humored man of business, crossed with Indian blood. 
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expected to convey or suggest. Probably, as has been sup- 
posed, they were badly or scantily reported; or, if the words 
transmitted to us were all he uttered, yet, as we have said, we 
hold him to have been not less truly eloquent, if he could so 
utter them as to pour forth his tiery soul through ‘action’ that 
could not be transcribed. Be this as it may, Spurgeon’s ser- 
mons, printed as they have been under his own eye, give us a 
far better measure of his power. We do not wonder at all 
that if only delivered as they naturally must be by their an- 
thor, with the aid of his executive ability, they have moved 
the masses of London as no others have done since White- 
field’s lips were sealed in death. 

Every reader may see at once that these discourses embody 
a great amount of evangelical truth. Their substance is not 
merely some sort of religious doctrine, but the distinctive doe- 
trines of Christianity. Scripture truth is as the sap in each 
trunk, and runs into all its branches; and it is not ‘ cant,’ but 
a fact of which we are more and more convinced, that this has 
always been the life-blood of that preaching which has deeply 
and permanently moved the public mind. Moral and scien- 
tific teachers in the pulpit may charm and instruct their seve- 
ral cliques of hearers, but when it can be recorded of a minis- 
ter, as of his Master, that ‘ the common people heard him glad- 
ly,’ it appears also that he has dealt largely in those ‘ words of 
truth and soberness’ which he has learned from Christ and his 
apostles. It is the water from Jacob’s well, and then the wa- 
ter given by Him who rested there, that still draws and refresh- 
es many an obscure ‘woman of Samaria,’ and after her ‘ many 
of the Samaritans.’ God’s most successful champions in the 
warfare against the hosts of evil, have always taken their best 
weapons from that ancient armory whose stores are not only 
‘heaven-tempered,’ but inexhaustible. Besides the distinctive 
‘eonmon faith’ of evangelical Christians, Spurgeon preaches 
Calvinism too, sometimes ultra Calvinism, as it will be called, 
with all its edges and points, but in his use it has so much vi- 
tality that it may be accepted for the ‘ theology of the feelings’ 
by many who would question it as the ‘ theology of the intel- 
lect.’ He does not make it his business to ‘rattle the dry 
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bones of orthodoxy,’ in imitation of some master, or for his 
own credit, or that of a clique of heresy-hunters. Moreover, 
he preaches what our Methodist brethren call ‘a free salva- 
tion,’ with all the zest they can desire. He has no special merit 
of analysis or metaphysical discrimination, but delights in 
the forms and connections of truth as he finds them in the 
Scriptures, without the ambition of constructing a system, or 
explaining all their alleged discrepancies. This scriptural 
quality of his sermons is connected, we think, with the kind 
of method he uses, which is always ‘ textual,’ rather than ‘ top- 
ical.’ He has his plan and sticks to it, but it is drawn from 
the passage he handles, rather than from an analysis of some 
one subject which he finds there. And we note here this fea- 
ture of his sermonizing, because, though not the only desira- 
ble mode of constructing sermons, we think it generally more 
favorable than any other to the development of truth in its 
Biblical shapes and relations, and because, as compared with 
the topical method, we believe it to be too little used by most 
New England preachers. Our sermonizers, as a class, may 
excel others in the discriminating analysis of a doctrine or 
duty, and of course we would not disparage this merit; but, 
with this principal aim, the young preacher is too apt to spin 
about one point during the whole of one of the few seasons 
allowed him for declaring ‘ all the counsel of God,’ and to 
form the habit of expending all his time and effort on too 
small a segment of the vast circle of truth, and he is likely to 
lose many of the numberless suggestions and bearings which 
belong to his texts in their ‘place’ (as a geologist might call’ 
it) in the Scriptures. 

So much for the substance of these sermons. All this mate- 
rial could never indeed alone make Spurgeon the preacher 
that he is; but then he could never have been such a preacher 
without it. Then as to his mode of using it, he is remarkable 
enough for vivacity of imagery and aptness of illustration. 
We might complain of a redundance of ornament in some 
passages, and in others of an ambitious air. Some of his meta- 
phors are bold enough to arrest the most heediess hearer. He 
shuns abstractions, and depicts the forms and colors of his sub- 

VOL. XVI. 3 
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ject. He describes a character by personifving it with dra- 
matic distinctness, and his examples are such as to show the 
application of the truth to various classes of his hearers. His 
occasional allusions prove that he has turned to good account, 
for the service of the pulpit, those opportunities of acquiring 
knowledge which a young man who keeps his senses open may 
find in what we call oniy a common education. Most of all, 
we have been struck with his affluence of language. Without 
pretending to the severe taste of a classical essayist, he has a 
wonderful command of his mother tongue. Many a scholar 
might covet his store of Saxon English. We are tempted io 
ask, how he came by it. He seems to be never at a loss for 
strong, delicate, or even beautiful expressions. Supposing him 
to have had no special educational advantages, we reckon him 
a good instance of the native power which some minds have 
in this direction, or what the phrenologists call ‘language,’ 
whether they are right or wrong in assigning it an external 
organ. And this certainly is an important qualification of a 
popular speaker. 

But Spurgeon’s principal qualification for the work he is 
doing, the chief element of his power in the pulpit, lies in his 
overwhelming earnestness. There can be no mistake as to the 
sincerity or fervor of his appeal to the unconverted. It is 
the voice of one crying Fire! If he saw them asleep while 
the flames broke out of their-roof, and shouted in their ears, 
and shook them, he could not be more in earnest than these 
printed sermons show him to be in warning them of ‘the 

- wrath to come ;’ and with his personal endowments, the man 
who writes thus cannot fail to speak accordingly. Thus, too, 
when he invites and urges inquirers to a present acceptance cf 
Christ and His Gospel, evidently he longs to persuade them, 
and cannot bear to let them leave the sanctuary impenitent. 
His appeals to Christian hearts are full of tenderness and sym- 
pathy. He addresses himself with every opportunity to the 
experience of his hearers, speaking as evidently from his 
own,—the human and the Christian experience of wants, 
hopes, and aims. As a part of this earnestness, he addresses 
himself to those who hear him, directly, and often familiarly, 
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instead of discoursing about them or about the truth. Besides 
meaning what he says, in the sense of general sincerity, he 
means it for them at the very time he utters it. As the mes- 
merizers say, he is ‘in communication’ with them. He gets, 
and cannot fail to get, their attention by the life and intensity 
with which he seeks it. Hence, too, the style of these ser- 
mons—and the same must be true of his delivery—has much 
of the character of conversation. Some critic has described 
him, in a good sense of the phrase, as ‘a great talker,’ and this 
seems to us a good description of one of the best kinds of 
preachers. It has been said of good composition generally, 
that it is so much the better as it more nearly approaches the 
language of good conversation ; and this must be true espe- 
cially of what is spoken to an assembly, instead of being only 
studied by the eye. What is the idea of a sermon, or concio, 
but that of a minister talking to the people? The fact that he 
is conferring with them, though the speech is all on his side, 
ought to determine the matter of his discourse, including its 
subject, structure, and language, and the manner of its delivery. 
He ought to preach as he talks, or as he ought to talk, and the 
more earnest he is in preaching, the nearer he will come to this 
standard by so much more of naturalness, freedom, ease, and 
expression. We are borne out in this view, and in complain- 
ing that it has been sadly overlooked, by the sense generally 
attached to the epithet sermonizing, when applied to composi- 
tion cr utterance, as denoting whatever is formal, stiff and dull, 
in contrast to the more natural and lively address common 
enough in conversation. It is a chief excellence of Spurgeon, 
as it has been of all the most successful evangelists, that he 
talks from the pulpit, and he is eagerly listened to by vast 
congregations because, as we have said, he talks to them on 
the greatest subjects with overwhelming earnestness. 
Impressed as we have been, by these sermons and their re- 
ported effects, with Spurgeon’s good qualities as a preacher, 
we might expect to be asked by a class of readers, Would 
you then have him adopted as a model by young minis- 
ters? No: and we are yet to be told of any preacher who 
should be. But we believe that young ministers, and older 
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ones too, may learn something from every good preacher, pro- 
vided, always, they are not too old to learn, in which respect, 
as in other things, some men, whatever age they may have 
come to, were, as Prof. Park has it, ‘born old.’ We make 
much account of the ‘diversities of gifts,’ ‘administrations,’ 
and ‘ operations,’ under ‘the same Spirit.’ There are all sorts of 
greatness in the world, if they can only be found out, as there 
are all sorts of beauty. Our judgment of eloquence and of 
genius, in all its forms, should be like the Pantheon, that had a 
niche for every god and a god for every niche. Every pulpit 
that is entitled to be one has a minister, and every minister who 
is entitled to be one has a pulpit, if the two can only be 
brought together. God is wiser than many theological critics 
would be, in making so many different kinds of preachers, 
good preachers too. Let every man preach, as he looks, and 
walks, and is, ‘after his kind.’ He ought to do his best under 
that condition, but it is foolish for him to complain that his 
kind is not like another’s which he reckons better, and, what- 
ever it may be, he hurts it if he tries to make it so, as if either 
Macaulay or Carlyle should try to convert himself into the 
other. Spurgeon was fashioned and furnished for that ‘ work 
of an evangelist’ which he is doing among the masses in 
London—and a great work it is too—as really as Whitefield for 
a like purpose in his day, and, for aught that yet appears, as 
signally. We do not think the less of Whitefield, nor of 
Edwards, because neither of the two had all the qualifications 
or could do the work of the other; and the same thing is to 
be said of Spurgeon, and more than one eminent pastor or 
heologian, whom it might be invidious to name, of our times. 
A century has canonized the earlier revivalist, yet the new 
preacher, especially if we consider his inferior education, and 
the greater value of what he has given us in print, is fairly 
earning for himself the honors of ‘the modern Whitefield,’ 
though it was not well for his American editor to claim 
as much for him outright in the very title of his volume. 

Of course, all sorts of exceptions have been taken to these 
sermons by as many sorts of readers. They are indeed easy 
to be found fault with, and the floating criticisms in the public 
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journals evidently have some foundation: We could add 
more specific charges of our own. In seeking stated minis- 
trations for ourselves, we should certainly ask, and even re- 
quire, more precision of statement, more theological discrimi- 
nation, more care in the interpretation of the Scriptures, a 
wider, though not warmer sympathy, and in general, more re- 
finement and reserve. But we have no right to determine his 
qualifications for his London mission, by such a standard, 
There has been enough criticism in this direction already. 
Neither do we propose to vindicate the sermons or their au- 
thor. Theological opponents will of course assail him on the 
old battle-ground of Calvinistic and Arminian argument. 
That contest will go on, for all we have to say here. On the 
score of taste we admit these discourses to be often excep- 
tionable, though less offensive in this respect than the Intro- 
duction by the American editor of the first series. Spurgeon 
says some things which a classical writer or speaker could not 
say. Such a man might as well be supposed to commit any 
other sin against himself: he would as soon die any other vio- 
lent death. Nor would we ever defend these things on the old 
plea of de gustibus, &c. for we maintain the reality and obli- 
gation of what is called good taste, even more in the pulpit 
than out of it. But certainly this is to be said: that class of 
preachers who have addressed multitudes of people with the 
most immediate and decisive effect, seem always to have been 
carried beyond any rules that would have been prescribed to 
them; the necessary freedom and boldness requiring greater 
latitude, or the nature of such men prompting it; and Spur- 
geon, in his style of composition, and, so far as we learn, in 
his manner also, offends far less in this way than most of his 
class in every denomination, even of those in past times 
whom the churches have ‘delighted to honor.’ We have 
made up our mind to a kind of necessity in such instances, 
whatever the fastidious may say, and we can overlook more 
and greater improprieties than we find in Spurgeon, though 
we would not and could not run into them ourselves, for the 
sake of his great aim and great work. 
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He has been charged with egotism and self-conceit, and 
there is some reason for the charge. When he substitutes ‘J’ 
for ‘We, in speaking of himself, he is right every way, for 
happily that formality, which was once a clerical as well as 
royal and editorial usage, has gone by. He sometimes betrays 
an excessive consciousness of his own popularity, which is not 
strange in so young a man listened to and run after as he has 
been. For the same reason, and partly from the structure of 
his mind, he is a good deal of a dogmatist, as are many cler- 
gymen who never had the chance of being made so by popu- 
larity. As to his frequent references to his own religious ex- 
perience, we will not call them egotistic. It is a question of 
some delicacy how far a preacher may properly speak of him- 
self, his spiritual struggles and attainments. It has always 
been encouraged, and in a sense required, in the practice of 
our Methodist and Baptist brethren, to an extent unknown in 
other evangelical communions. Perhaps it has been too jeal- 
ously shunned in our pulpits. Nothing is more offensive or 
deplorable than for a minister to indulge his vanity or magnify 
his importance by parading his inner life before the public eye, 
or by insisting on his former wickedness in contrast to his 
present sentiments, as some of the reformed drunkards at one 
time gloried in depicting the evil courses they had renounced. 
We have not found such habits in these discourses. But if his 
religious history is marked, and he can sometimes recur to it— 
that is, if his feelings will allow it—in illustrating or enforcing 
a truth or a scripture, we see no reason why he should not 
avail himself of the allusion for the advantage of others as 
well as for his own. Such questions must be determined in 
part by his own instincts, just as we would say on the ques- 
tion of a minister’s preaching a sermon on the death of his 
wife ; he may do so properly enough if he can. There are 
occasions on which he will naturally recur to his individual ex- 
periences, in his ministrations as well as in his silent thoughts, 
provided he can sufficiently command himself; and we might 
even wonder if he should avoid the reference. Thus we have 
no scruple as to either the propriety or the happy effect of the 
following introduction to a sermon in the first of these volumes, 
from Isaiah xlv, 22, ‘Look unto me, and be ye saved,’ &c. 
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“Six years ago to-day, as near as possible at this very hour of the day, I was 
‘in the gall of bitterness and the bond of Iniquity,’ but had yet, by divine 
grace, been led to feel the bitterness of that bondage, and to cry out by reason of 
the soreness of its slavery. Seeking rest, and finding none, I stepped within the 
house of God, and sat there, afraid to look upward, lest I should be utterly cut 
off, and lest his fierce wrath should consume me. The minister rose in his pulpit, 
and, as I have done this morning, read this text, ‘Look unto me, and be ye 
saved, all the ends of the earth, for I am God and there is none else.’ I looked 
that moment ; the grace of faith was vouchsafed to me in the self-same instant; 
and now I think I can say with truth, 

*Ere since by faith I saw the stream, 
His flowing wounds supply, 


Redeeming love has been my théme, 
And shall be till I die,’ 


“T shall never forget that day, while memory holds its place ; nor can I help re- 
peating this text whenever I remember that hour when first I knew the Lord. 
How strangely gracious! How wonderfully and marvelously kind, that he who 
heard these words so little time ago for his own soul’s profit, should now address 
you this morning as his hearers from the same text, in the full and confident hope 
that some poor sinner within these walls miay hear the glad tidings of salvation 
for himself also, and may to-day, on this 6th of January, be ‘turned from dark- 
ness to light, and from the power of Satan unto God!’” 


But Spurgeon has been still more complained of, especially 


by a hostile critic in Fraser’s magazine—who, however, com- 
mends his earnestness, and makes his success the occasion of 
asmart rebuke to the drones of the established church—for 
irreverence, or excessive familiarity, in his treatment of sacred 
themes; and the alleged instances relate chiefly to future ret- 
ribution. We admit that he is a bold, startling preacher, 
sometimes violent, or it may be coarse, and he treats of sin 
and its punishment as terrible realities, in the plainest words 
and figures, so that his congregation may well be excited. 
And we have observed that whenever a preacher is able to 
speak thus, a class of hearers are sure to be shocked in their 
notions of propriety. Without openly rejecting the severer 
doctrines of religion, they keep them out of sight, or at a dis- 
tance, as possible fictions, reckoning them disagreeable topics 
at the best, and holding them to be sacredly treated when let 
alone or touched vaguely or gently. But Spurgeon, and 
other successful ‘revivalists,’ compel them to confront eternal 
things as real and fearful; treat of death, judgment, and per- 
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dition, as subjects indeed familiar to their own minds and re- 
quiring attention from their hearers; make the darkness of 
final despair seem to be ‘blackness of darkness,’ and the un- 
quenchable fire to give forth instant flashes; and of course 
scruple not to use such harsh words as ‘hell’ and ‘damnation.’ 
No wonder all this is uncomfortable to such persons as we 
have described, and the slighest censure they can be expected 
to pass is to call it irreverent. They say it violates their taste, 
when the principal fact to be considered is that it violates 
their repose. When the same preachers speak too in glowing 
terms of Christ and his love to believers, and their future 
blessedness, as objects of their own frequent and affectionate 
contemplation, it is not surprising if the same class of hearers, 
to whom these themes are uncongenial or strange, find fault 
again, on the plea of their sacredness, with such presentations 
as excessively familiar. We do not say this is all the reason 
for the charge in such instances, but we believe it is often the 
principal real ground of the complaint. 

We have refrained from citations, which might exemplify 
all that we have said of Spurgeon’s effective qualities, partly 
for want of room, and partly because the best illustration 
must be found in the tenor of his discourses. But we will 
quote one instance of a most earnest and solemn appeal, in 
which certainly he aims at a legitimate effect, with ‘great 
plainness of speech,’ no extravagance of statement, no aid 
from the startling imagery which is so much at his command, 
and none of the so-called ‘arts of speech.’ We select it for 
this unpretending character; yet so direct and earnest is it, 
that if only uttered by the man who could compose it, and as 
he means to have it taken, it must compel any congregation 
to listen breathlessly as if awed by a thunder-clap, or as if to 
hear the secret of their destiny. It has a quality which we 
cannot help calling tremendous straightforwardness. The 
passage is the concluding paragraph of his sermon on the 
Personality of the Holy Ghost. 


“Then, to the ungodly, I have this one closing word to say. Ever be careful 
how you speak of the Holy Ghost. I do not know what the unpardonable sin is, 
and I do not think any man understands it; but it is something like this, ‘He 
that speaketh a word against the Holy Ghost it shall never be forgiven him.’ I 
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do not know what that means, but tread carefully! There is danger; there is a 
pit which our ignorance has covered by sand; tread carefully! you may be in it 
before the next hour. If there is any strife in your heart to-day, perhaps you 
will go to the ale-house and forget it. Perhaps there is some voice speaking in 
your soul, and you will put itaway. I do not tell you, you will be resisting the Holy 
Ghost, and committing the unpardonable sin; but it is somewhere there. Be 
very careful. O there is no crime on earth so black as the crime against the Holy 
Spirit! Ye may blaspheme the Father, and ye shall be dammed for it unless ye 
repent; ye may blaspheme the Son, and hell shall be your portion unless ye are 
forgiven ; but blaspheme the Holy Ghost, and thus saith the Lord: ‘There is no 
forgiveness, either in this world nor in the world which is to come.’ I cannot tell 
you what it is, I do not profess to understand it; but thereit is. It is the danger 
signal; stop! man, stop! If thou hast despised the Holy Spirit—if thou hast 
laughed at his revelations, and scorned what Christians call his influence, I be- 
seech thee, stop! This morning seriously deliberate. Perhaps some of you have 
actually committed the unpardonable sin: let fear stop you; sit down. Do not 
drive on so rashly as you have done, Jehu! O slacken your reins! Thou who 
art such a profligate in sin—thou who hast uttered such hard words against the 
Trinity, stop! Ah, it makes us all stop. It makes us all draw up, and say, 
‘Have I not perhaps so done!’ Let us think of this; and let us not at any time 
trifle either with the words or with the acts of God the Holy Ghost.” 

We have taken in hand this subject partly to set forth one 
lesson to be drawn from the sensation Spurgeon has produced 
and the elements we have noted of his power. It has been often 
asked why does not evangelical doctrine excite the same at- 
tention now as in the days of Whitefield and Wesley, Edwards 
and the Tennents? And one answer has been, that before 
their time there had heen a dearth of such preaching, and it 
came to the people with the freshness and power of novelty : 
whereas since then, as is said, it has become the staple mate- 
rial in orthodox pulpits ; with the help of the press, the popular 
mind has been saturated with at least the elements of a pure 
Christianity ; and the same food no longer stimulates a gener- 
ation that have been nurtured on it from childhood. Hence 
many a minister, being sure of the orthodoxy of his sermons, 
without stopping to ask whether itis living or dead, accepts this 
view as the solution of their inefficiency and dulness. Hence 
too there are ministers who shun or slight the distinctive 
truths of the gospel, and try to stimulate both their hearers 
and themselves with literary or political topics. But here 
we have a flat contradiction to this account. Young Spur- 
geon draws and wields the multitude, as the earlier evangelists 
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did in their youth, and with the same old weapons. It could 
not be learned from the matter of his discourses whether they 
belong to the last century or the present. The human soul, its 
depravity, condemnation, and immortality ; God’s providence 
and law ; Christ in the gospel, His atonement, and promises ; 
the Bible histories; death, judgment, heaven and hell:— 
these are his constant themes. To these things from his lips the 
common people listen as in the olden time, and cry out in an- 
guish, and rejoice aloud. And in his preaching they are not 
‘subjects’ for theological dissection; dry bones, very dry, 
strung together, and labeled and numbered; but as of old, 
the sinews and the flesh are on them, and God’s breath of life 
in them. The same truth, with the same earnestness, is fitted 
to move mankind in this age as it moved them in the last, 
Not thus would the people of London throng, night after 
night, to hear from him, or any other man, literary essays, or 
political declamations, or the most righteous invectives against 
intemperance or slavery. We thank him, we thank God 
rather, for this new demonstration of a fact which too many 
preachers had well nigh denied or forgotten. 

We ask attention to another bearing of this subject. Spur- 
geon is perhaps the most noted in the series of those popu- 
lar preachers in Great Britain, who have been distinguished 
within the memory of the present generation for their power 
over the largest mixed assemblies ; and these men have attain- 
ed this power in their youth. As we have said, he is scarcely 
yet of age. McCheyne died young, and so did Spencer. Ed- 
ward Irving gained his power before he came to maturity. 
Summerfield, who probably surpassed all these in the fascina- 
tions of oratory, was but twenty-three years old when he ar- 
rived in New York, and only twenty-seven when he died. 
Almost a century earlier, Whitefield was ordained in the 
church of England at twenty-one, and so effective was his first 
sermon that it was said to have driven fifteen hearers mad. 
Hall and Chalmers, whose ripe age and reputation are 
still fresh in general esteem, showed their power, which, if not 
so universally felt, has been reckoned of a higher order, while 
they were young inen. The same is true of Jay, scarcely in- 
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ferior as a preacher to either. It would seem as if youth itself 
were an element of that kind of eloquence which most in- 
tensely moves a miscellaneous religious assembly; as if the 
steeds that are to hurl these chariots of fire must be trained 
in their mettlesome youth. Let it be observed too that 
these are British examples. Young men, like the most of 
these, springing from humble life, with inferior culture, yet 
making their mark on the time before others even enter on 
their profession,—these, one would have said, must be the 
growth of American institutions. The freedom and pervading 
activity of our people are supposed to furnish a hot-bed growth 
for hastening forward self-made men in every department of 
active life. Yet not here have these men been produced, but 
in the mother country, with all its stubborn conservatism, 
its tenacity of forms and deference to age, under the shadow 
of an imposing ecclesiastical establishment. Perhaps we have 
had no preachers—we do not say theologians, nor writers, but 
preachers—of any age as eminent as these for impassioned elo- 
quence ; but certainly, if we except Sylvester Larned, no such 
young preachers. The pulpit orators that strangers run to 
hear in our cities, are not thus known till middle life. Why 
this difference? It is worth while to know why, if it is for 
the interest of truth and piety in this country that eloquent 
youthful evangelists should be raised up in our cities like 
those whom God has so signally honored in the spread of his 
gospel abroad. 

We have in mind two reasons for this difference. One is 
the earlier exercise in preaching which is common among can- 
didates for the ministry in the dissenting churches in England. 
The men we speak of, as their memoirs show, began to preach 
informally as soon as they had the disposition and the gifts. 
In the smaller assemblages of the Christian brotherhoods to 
which they belonged, or at outside stations where such services 
might be useful, with the first impulses of their ardent piety, 
they began to speak in public for a practical purpose, to ex- 
hort, to explain and enforce texts of scripture. Not as an ex- 
ercise in elocution, but as a means of doing all the good in their 
power, they learned to think on their feet, to face an audience 
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with self-possession, to catch an inspiriting influence from their 
attention and sympathy, to complete in their own persons the 
electric circuit of religious emotion through an assembly, in 
fine to encounter all the difficulties and avail themselves of all 
the aids of oratory in the position of an orator. This was a 
part of their training from the outset of their academical and 
theological course. Thus Jay is reported to have preached a 
thousand sermons before he was twenty-one years old. What 
a contrast in the habits of the most pious and gifted young men 
in our colleges and theological seminaries! We refer espe- 
cially to Congregational and Presbyterian institutious; the 
Methodist and Baptist are said to differ from them in this re- 
spect. With the exception of teaching a Sunday School class, 
or taking some part in a prayer meeting, a student is carefully 
guarded against this exercise in preaching. Sometimes it is 
solemnly forbidden, for the first two years at least, in the Sem- 
inary, lest it should interfere with his recitations and lectures. 
He is taught the science of swimming, but kept out of the 
water till he shall learn the art. We verily believe that such 
a discipline, carried through four years in college and two in 
a seminary, would have dimmed or even quenched some of 
the flames that have warmed and illuminated the English 
churches. Some of our theological guardians are mistaken in 
this matter, and we care not how soon or how far their more 
earnest pupils revolt. Their business is to train not scholars, 
nor writers, but preachers. And one of the best preparations 
for preaching is—to preach. 

The second reason that we have in mind for the difference 
here pointed out, is the prevalence of extemporaneous or unwrit- 
ten preaching in the mother country as compared with our own. 
Spurgeon’s discourses were never committed to paper by him, 
and then read or recited from the pulpit. We were sure of this 
fact from their structure and style, which are those of a spoken 
address, and not of a written essay; and his preface to the third 
series informs us that they have come to be printed by being 
reported from his lips, and afterward revised by himself. The 
same is true of the other noted preachers we have named, 
with a single exception, and of others still who might be classed 
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with them as to popular effect. The exception is Chalmers, 
who has been said to be the only preacher (or the only orator 
of any kind) who ever swayed large miscellaneous audiences by 
reading his discourses. And it deserves to be considered that 
the style of Chalmers’ writings generally is essentially extem- 
poraneous; a certain diffusenees pervading his disquisitions, 
which impairs their value in the library, while it even aided 
the effect of his addresses from the pulpit.* Robert Hall’s 
most elaborate and finished sermons, as for example that on 
‘Modern Infidelity,’ were never written till after they were 
delivered, and then, at least in that instance, by another hand 
at his dictation. It is believed too that whatever they may 
have gained in exquisite composition by this latter process, 
their style inay have been still more adapted for immediate 
effect as they first fell from his lips. It may be confidently 
asserted of the class of preachers here in view—with the single 
exception named, and that exception qualified as we have seen 
—that they would never have done their good work in the 
pulpit if they had only read their sermons to the people, or if 
they had begun their ministry in that practice. One condition 
of their power was that from the first their preaching was 
mainly extemporaneous. Now their practice in this particular 
naturally depended on that of their brethren generally. It 
is well known that in the communions to which they belonged, 
in the evangelical dissenting churches of England, and in the 
churches of Scotland, including the establishment, this mode 
of preaching has been well nigh universal, and the reading of 
sermons scarcely tolerated. It was a thing of course for a 
young man, if he would preach at all, to address the congre- 
gation directly, either extempore or memoriter. William Jay, 
while yet a beardless boy, could venture into the pulpit with- 





* It has been said that Chalmers did not speak with the correctness that might 
be expected from such a man, when he spoke extempore. But in his memoirs, 
the reason given by him for writing his sermons, is that when he preached without 
notes his intense desire to be perfectly understood by all his hearers, on every 
point, made him dwell so long on the first part of his subject, that he always 
exhausted his time before he could complete his proposed train of thought. This 
tendency, of which he was thus conscious, is seen operating to excess in his 
printed discourses, along with the glow and impetuosity of a true popular eloquence. 
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out his manuscript, because this was the usage of his seniors and 
associates, and he regarded it as one of the conditions of his call- 
ing, a qualification for success, that with due preparation and 
effort he should be able to discourse without depending on such 
aid. And thus, in this department of effort, as in others, ordinary 
young men are found to overcome the difficulties in their way 
and gain the mastery, because it is expected and required of 
them, when otherwise they would despair of it as impossible. 
We need not insist on the contrast in this respect in our own 
country among the Congregational and Presbyterian ministers, 
at least in the Northern and Middle States. The clergy of 
New England, as a class, are not inferior, to say the least, in 
theological training and general culture, to any other, yet their 
common usage has been to read their sermons in the pulpit, 
scarcely attempting any other method except informally on 
less public occasions. Young men, whatever may be their 
capabilities, follow the precedent, and are followed in turn. 
Indeed one who has just entered the ministry, may naturally 
fear the imputation of presumption or eccentricity if he should 
deviate from the practice, as if he thought himself capable of 
doing what his older brethren dare not undertake. Instead 
of being compelled or encouraged to task all his powers and 
resources in the pulpit, to attain in the only possible way the 
utmost freedom of thought and address before a large assembly, 
to come to them, or we may say at them, in all the activity of 
his mind and the urgency of his fresh impulses, he is silently 
repressed and forbidden. Yet he may be one who has ‘ the 
gift,’ if it were only ‘stirred up,’ to move the churches and 
the masses as they never can be moved by written sermons 
alone. We may be sure that in these circumstances, under 
such influences, young men like the British preachers we have 
referred to, would not have developed the power nor have 
produced the effect which have made their names memorable 
here as well as in their own land. In spite of the activity and 
haste that characterize‘ Young America’ in other departments, 
it need not surprise us that such youthful orators are not raised 
up in our pulpits as in old England, since our candidates for 
the ministry are not set forward but rather hindered in the 
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most effective mode, as well as at the most favorable time, of 
doing ‘ the work of an evangelist.’ 

And this brings us to the principal use we have wished to 
make of Spurgeon’s example, in drawing the attention of young 
ministers, and especially of theological students, to the general 
subject of extemporaneous or unwritten preaching. We are 
pleased to observe, even among older pastors who still depend 
on their manuscript as before, a growing conviction of the ad- 
vantage of this freer method, and new attention paid to it at 
least in some of our Seminaries. Yet it calls for more discus- 
sion. An excellent little book on this subject was published 
more than twenty-five years ago, by the late Prof. Henry Ware, 
of Cambridge, which was full of good sense and useful sug- 
gestions, and deserves to be reprinted. The hints we can offer 
in our limited space, we hope may be of some service to young- 
er students. 

The common, indeed almost universal practice of the Con- 
gregational and Presbyterian clergy, in our Northern States, 
in their pulpit ministrations on the Sabbath, has been and still 
is, to read fully written sermons, reserving any greater liberty 
of speech for the less responsible services of the lecture-room 
or the school-house. We would not persuade them entirely 
to abandon their manuscripts, if we could. There are kinds of 
sermons, and they are good sermonsstoo, which for their best 
effect require to be written, and being once written, are more 
naturally and conveniently read than recited from memory. 
There is in some places a stupid and pernicious prejudice 
against ‘reading,’ as it is called in distinction from ‘ preach- 
ing, which we hope will never find countenance in our 
churches. Our Methodist brethren are becoming more liberal 
in this respect, and while they are learning from us in one di- 
rection, we may well learn from them in another. Pehaps no 
better course can be prescribed-to a young pastor, than to 
preach his written sermon on one part of the day, and his un- 
written one the other. Each of the two methods will be the 
better in his practice for this succession and comparison. And 
most certainly he ought not to dispense entirely with the wri- 
ting of sermons. ‘ Writing,’ says Bacon, ‘makes an exact 
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man,’ as well as ‘speaking a ready man.’ Even if he should 
not carry his paper into the pulpit, let him not by any means 
disuse his pen. We would have him be its master, not its 
slave, and at the same time in full command of his tongue. 
Yet, of the two modes of preaching, as compared with one an- 
other, we are persuaded that to talk to the people without a 
manuscript is ‘the true way,’ the ‘ best way,’ as we have so of- 
ten heard it called by experienced ministers who regretted, as 
President Edwards did in his later days, that they had not 
accustomed themselves to it in their own early practice. 

We can see no advantage to be gained, but rather a fur- 
ther incumbrance added, in the use of written sermons, by 
delivering them from memory rather than from the manu- 
seript. This practice prevails extensively in Scotland, and we 
believe in the continental churches, and is meant to com- 
bine careful composition with the manner of an extemporane- 
ous speaker. We confess that in general we prefer any other 
mode of preparation. It must have the essential disadvantage 
of formal composition, both in the language and in the deliv- 
ery. It is an imitation, intended to pass with the audience, at 
least at the time, for extemporaneous address, and hence more 
out of place in the pulpit than in mere literary performances. 
Besides the task it imposes on the memory, which we know is 
lightened by habit, it almost inevitably gives the speaker the 
air of remembering rather than of active thought and direct 
address, and hence to us greatly impairs the effect. With one 
or two eminent exceptions,* we have always felt a disturbing 
influence of this sort in hearing such discourses. If they are 
written, we like to hear them honestlyread. There is no need 
of trying to make them appear as if they were the fresh pro- 
duct of the hour, and the effort is in general labor lost. 

But in recommending extemporaneous preaching, we shall 
not be understood to mean that which is unpremeditated. A 





* Edward Everett, it is said, always speaks memoriter, and certainly is a master 
in the art. His oratory, as a whole, is admirably suited, by its rare beauty and 
finish, to those literary and patriotic occasions on which he has chiefly employed 
it. Still it has a certain artificial cast or coloring, which may be ascribed to the 
cause we have named above, and which would be felt more palpably in the pulpit. 
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speaker of good general resources and self-possessed, happen- 
ing to be ‘in good condition,’ or to ‘ feel right,’ may sometimes, 
upou necessity or fair occasion, extemporize in this literal 
sense with a success that offers a dangerous temptation to in- 
dolence. But in ordinary circumstances, to neglect opportuni- 
ties of preparation, dispense with investigation and study, and 
defer the arrangement of arguments and illustrations, and even 
the selection of the topic, to the hour of service, and then de- 
pend on what is called ‘the inspiration of the moment,’ is to 
tempt God and provoke man. Sermons thus produced, are 
like the poetry which an ancient critic says neither the gods 
nor men allow. Nor are they the more tolerable if brought 
forth, as in some quarters even at the present day, under the 
pretense of a divine aid obtained by thus dispensing with hu- 
man forethought. On the contrary, the unwritten sermon 
may be andshould be, in substance, prepared beforehand as really 
as any other, only instead of bending hour after hour over his 
table, constructing every sentence and adjusting all the minu- 
tie of expression with a jaded hand, the preacher, like a law- 
yer who is to address a court and jury, informally employs the 
best time at his command wherever he may be, broods over 
his subject, arranges his ‘ points,’ and goes to his post with his 
mind and heart full of the impression he has to make and the 
best way of making it. He prepares himself to convince and 
persuade his hearers by his public address, as he would pre- 
pare himself to affect one of om in the same way by his 
private conversation. 

There is a great variety among paar extemporaneous preach- 
ers as to the details of their preparation for the pulpit, and 
every man’s judgment, with the help of experience, must deter- 
mine the best method for himself. The common practice is to 
put on paper an outline or analysis, what ministers call a ‘ekel- 
eton,’ and lawyers a ‘ brief,’ in order to preserve the train of 
thought, or also to be referred to in the delivery ; and this may 
be full and exact enough to be readable by itself, or no more 
than a series of catch-words. Robert Hall mentally wrought 
out his general plan, and often the subordinate points, with 
great care, and his notes were sometimes the ample sketches 
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published in his works, and sometimes too scanty to be thus 
preserved. He described himself, if we remember rightly, as 
digging the channels for his thoughts to flowin. Jay made 
full memoranda, and we have supposed that many of his ad- 
mirable ‘ Exercises’ may have been sketches of sermons thus 
prepared. Such papers are indeed more likely to be useful 
in print than if expanded into whole discourses, But Jay, and 
we believe Hall also, took no notes into the pulpit. A speaker 
inferior to these, after due preparation, and being (as we said 
before) in good condition, may often find himself most success- 
ful in thus relying wholly on his self-possession. There can 
be no objection, however, to such a use of notes as,a lawyer 
makes of his brief. The paper is no more than a reasonable 
security against temporary forgetfulness or infirmity, and es- 
pecially for the accurate citation of Scriptures when they are 
too long to be quoted from memory, and too numerous to be 
turned to in the Bible. Indeed, as hearers, we have found a 
sort of variety and hence relief, rather than interruption, in 
seeing an extemporaneous speaker advert occasionally to his 
notes. But there is another kind of preparation in which Hall 
wonderfully excelled. Without the help of memoranda he 
could not only premeditate but precompose the greater part of 
a discourse, forecasting not merely its plan and points, but the 
structure and arrangement of sentences; and this was not a 
rare occasional effort, but more or less the habit of his mind. 
The pain which it cost him to write led him to cultivate this 
art to an unusual degree, and though he was aided in such a 
process by his sirgular power of abstraction, yet the same art 
has been oftener used by eminent orators, and is more easily 
attained by practice, than is generally supposed. Some of 
the most admired passages in celebrated speeches, that were 
once thought to be wholly extemporaneons, are found to have 
been thus prepared. We have heard of at least one of the 
most successful preachers in our country who used this method 
chiefly if not wholly. One of the most eminent American 
statesmen strongly recommended it, as compared either with 
full writing or a mere brief, to a young clergyman of our ac- 
quaintance, as the best preparation for the principal parts 
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of a discourse, while the rest should be left, as far as language 
’ is concerned, to the resources of the moment; adding from his 
own knowledge, that the most effective speeches in Congress 
were produced in this manner. We are disposed to think that 
at least to a considerable extent, this was Webster’s method. 
And this precomposition will be found to be a very different 
thing, both in the process and the effect, from the practice 
which we have spoken of before, of first committing words to 
paper, and then committing them tomemory. It is more sim- 
ple and homogeneous, the mind at once generating the thought 
and its verbal body or form, and memorizing it by the same 
process, and hence delivering itself of the language, not as ot 
so much material taken in charge from a manuscript, but as of 
its own present product ; and hence the impression made on 
the hearer is not unlike that of the happiest extemporaneous 
utterance. Notwithstanding sentences or paragraphs, here and 
there, thus composed but not written beforehand, the sermon 
is yet extemporaneous in the common understanding of the 
term. If just this process should not be thought requisite on 
common occasions, we would yet advise any young man, who 
aims to do justice to his subjects and to himself, in his unwrit- 
ten sermons, either by this means or by memoranda before — 
him, to carry his preparation into the careful arrangement of 
his words in those passages that depend most on accuracy or 
felicity of expression, such as the chief doctrinal or argument- 
ative statements, narrative or descriptive strokes, delicate allu- 
sions or imagery, and the concluding appeal. And, by the way, 
if anything more is intended to be kept of a sermon than a 
uieagre outline which suffices for its first delivery, the fuller 
notes will be all the better if written after preaching rather 
than before, the mind having then ascertained under the ur- 
gency of trial the most effective arrangements of thought and 
modes of expression. This is reported to have been John 
Wesley’s practice, and his printed sermons show a correspond. 
ing advantage, as if they not only might be delivered, but had 
been proved fit for delivery. 

After what we have here said of the preparation proper for 
unwritten preaching, we shall not be accused of any wish to 
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lower the standard or relax the effort of our ministers. A few 
words then as to the reasons for our preference. 

The best mode of performing any work is to be determined 
by recurring distinctly to its specific use and end. The same 
amount of care and effort being expended, the best form of it 
is that which best fits the occasion in view, or which is most 
adapted to the purpose to be answered. Now the business of 
addressing a public assembly on any subject, in order to con- 
vince and persuade them so as to affect their character or con- 
duct, which is the distinctive work of a preacher in the pulpit, 
or of an advocate at the bar,—is not merely the communica- 
tion of truth, of fact or argument or feeling. It is this to be sure, 
but it is this by one means which is materially different from 
any other. It is by speech, with its natural accompaniments 
heard for the time being, and then ceasing. As a lesson to the 
ear rather than the eye, and only temporary, it cannot be held, 
recurred to, and studied by the learners, as the same truth 
may be in a book or tract. And then it is not only brought 
before them or put within their reach, but addressed to them— 
a difference like that between a newspaper or a circular and a 
letter, or between a band playing for the public entertainment 
and their own, and a reved//é or trumpet-call to an encampment 
of soldiers. It has a character of personality, being not a 
speech in the abstract, but the operation of a person speaking 
to a listening assembly. These things enter into the idea of a 
sermon, a proper sermo. Recurring to a thought we have 
hinted before, it is properly the same thing, both in matter 
and manner, that it might be if there were no writing or 
reading, like the discourse of an ancient orator in times when 
printing was unknown end the hearers had no conception of 
the performance except as something spoken and heard. We 
present this view in contrast with that ¢deal of a sermon which 
is too common among young ministers, and which virtually 
confounds it with a dissertation or essay, as if, so far as lan- 
guage is concerned, both were to produce their appropriate 
effect by acting on the mind through deliberate reading, and 
hence were subject to the same laws, and excellence in the 
one were of course equal excellence in the other, so that the 
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best composition for the press must needs be the best composi- 
tion for the pulpit. The preacher’s address may indeed be after- 
wards read from manuscript or in print, but this use is always 
secondary, and must be held as inferior to that other of being 
heard. To lose sight of the difference is a misconception of 
its office, and one that no doubt injuriously affects many labori- 
ous preparations for the pulpit. The candidate for the minis- 
try whose chief aim is to become a writer, is unjust to his 
more distinctive calling as a preacher. 

On this difference rests the distinction which critics have 
not, failed to recognize between the written and the spoken 
style, this term describing the whole expression of thought, 
including the structure of sentences and the choice and ar- 
rangement of words. The latter is that which is best fitted 
for ready utterance and instant impression. It is more simple, 
flexible and easy. Like conversation, it adopts the natural, 
rather than the inverted or other artificial forms of expression, 
and may be occasionally familiar and abrupt. It is more 
direct, not merely by substituting ‘ you’ for ‘he ’ and ‘ I’ for 
‘we,’ but by so shaping the thought that it shall be readily 
taken up by the hearers as addressed to them, instead of being 
only heard. And because it must be understood if at all while 
it is spoken, and cannot be reviewed or recalled for second 
thought, it allows and even requires comparative diffuseness, 
a freer use of synonyms, and occasional repetition, to ensure 
perspicuity or to clinch the effect. So different in its demands 
is composition for the ear from composition for the eye, that the 
highest excellence in either is seldom or never equal excellence 
in the other. It issaid of Charles James Fox, that on hearing a 
speech in Parliament commended, he asked if it read well in 
print, adding, ‘If it reads well it was not a good speech.’ 
The inference was certainly extravagant, yet had a foundation 
in truth. Certainly his own style was wonderfully effective 
in debate, yet makes no corresponding impression from the 
printed page, while Burke’s magnificent rhetoric, which has 
since been so much admired, sometimes even wearied and 
repelled his hearers. A similar comparison holds good in 
many instances at the bar and in the pulpit. Apart from the 
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aids of voice and action, a discourse is found to be the more 
effective in delivery the more it has of the quality we have 
assigned to the spoken style. 

With this distinction in view, it will appear that those 
persons are unreasonably fastidious, and indeed mistaken in 
their judgment, who refuse so much as to attempt extempo- 
raneous speaking on any important occasion, because they 
cannot thus produce a composition as satisfactory, if submitted 
to a critical reading, as they are accustomed to write. They 
refer themselves to a wrong standard, as if they were required 
to extemporize an article in a review or a prize-essay. They 
would preach without notes if they could command such lan- 
guage as they can elaborate with the pen at the study-table, 
forgetting that even if they could command such language it 
would not be the best for this purpose. Even those inaccura- 
cies of structure or phraseology to which they may be liable, 
and which of course should be avoided as far as possible, are 
often not perceived by a hearer who would be the first to detect 
them on a printed page, and often when perceived are of much 
less consequence than the speaker might suppose. More than 
this: there may be defects or blemishes in what we read, 
which are not such in what we hear; and there are peculiar- 
ities of thought and language which a classical judgment 
would condemn in an essay, yet approve in a speech as 
enhancing the instant effect intended, especially in connectiun 
with the manner of the speaker ; for the fitness of a phrase or 
word must be estimated in this connection and with reference 
to that effect. In such a view, what would appear to be 
imperfections or obtrusive faults if spread out on a page, may 
be even auxiliaries to the impression on a listener, as the force 
of a picture depends on touches which if seen too near or in a 
wrong light are but ugly blotches. We remember a story of 
two rival sculptors competing for a prize in statues to be 
erected on a lofty column ; the one offering a delicate elabo- 
rate figure which the spectators admired as it stood on the 
ground, while they only marveled at the rude unfinished 
workmanship presented by the other; but as the two forms 
were elevated to their intended site, that which was so nicely 
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chiseled lost its charm, and the homelier lineaments grew 
imposing to every eye: upon which the judgment was re- 
versed, and he was rewarded as the successful artist who 
adapted his work to its distinctive design. The story shall 
apply itself. 

But the contrast is still more palpable between the extem- 
poraneous and the written sermon as to manner in delivery. 
Everybody knows the difference between conversation and 
reading at the fireside. The first stimulates and fixes atten- 
tion, as the other cannot. When one friend spontaneously ad- 
dresses another, framing language on the occasion and for the 
purpose, the natural modulation of the voice, with its variety 
of intonation, inflection and time, and accompaniment of look 
and gesture, makes the proper words the most perfect ex- 
pression of thought and feeling. On the contrary, even good 
reading, as long continued, after a while wearies by its mo- 
notony. There is the same difference between reading and 
speaking in public discourse. The orator’s manner is admitted 
to be the more perfect the more nearly it approaches to that 
of the best conversation, though of course his utterance must 
be more continuous and careful. He speaks naturally when 
he talks to the people, and then naturally they listen. Such a 
manner is the proper outgrowth of his mind in communica- 
tion with their minds, and hence is understood and felt. Thus 
when a preacher is borne away ffom his manuscript into a 
paragraph or sentence dictated by present impulse, the most 
attentive hearers are refreshed and the drowsy are waked up. 
For this reason chiefly, of two sermons equally good in their 
kinds, the unwritten one will bear to be longer, so that an 
eminent English clergyman who prescribes forty-five minutes 
for the one, allows but half an hour for the other. But we 
need not insist that a free and natural address is more appro- 
priate than mere reading to the work of the*pulpit. 

Nor need we show that while the spoken style and the cor- 
responding delivery are born of the occasion, and hence nat- 
urally and easily acquired (though of course with various de- 
grees of ability and success) by an extemporaneous speaker, 
they cannot be as satisfactorily imitated in writing and read- 
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ing sermons. Among well known authors we might name ex- 
amples of a style much more nearly approaching this idea 
than others of equal or greater ability; such as William Cob- 
bett, and, in some respects a very different writer, Carlyle, 
who moreover are known as ‘powerful talkers’ also; and no 
doubt care and skill may in this way do much toward the 
effectiveness of a composition which is to be spoken. Still it 
cannot be expected that the solitary student writing at his 
table will express himself as he would to a listening assembly, 
by reminding himself now and then that he is writing for such a 
purpose. And even if the very language could be thus com- 
mitted to paper, there remains the still more difficult task of 
reading it as if it were spoken. To ‘render’ conversation well 
from a book in private, requires the utmost skill of a good 
reader, and an actor is apt to overdo the work. We have 
never heard a discourse pronounced from manuscript in such a 
way that if our eyes had been shut we could have supposed it 
to be unwritten. Happily the eyes of the hearers generally 
are not shut, and the difference is betrayed in the preacher’s 
looks as well as in his tones. Hence arises an incongruity, 
when with evident pains his manner is partly of the one sort 
and partly of the other. It approaches the ludicrous when he 
addresses a special warning or invitation to the people with 
his voice and gesture, while his eye slants down to his paper, 
‘as if,’ as somebody once said, ‘his sermon were an impenitent 
sinner.’ We remember being reminded on such an occasion 
of a cross-eyed butcher who had raised his axe to strike down 
an ox, when his assistant, who held the horns of the animal, 
exclaimed, ‘Pray tell me if you are going to strike where 
you look, for if so I shall be off!’ So much indeed does any 
studied attempt of this kind detract from the naturalness of 
address, that when the manuscript is before the speaker we 
choose to have it read rather than declaimed, and we recall a 
feeling of complacency in the open, sincere air of one who oc- 
casionally raised up the paper as he would do at. his table. 
We would not recommend any affectation of freedom, which 
after all, like the practice of putting the manuscript between 
the leaves of the Bible instead of laying it on the desk, is but 
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the ineffectual attempt to make the performance appear to be 
what it is not. Neither the composition nor the delivery, 
whatever other merit it may possess, can have the quality of 
an exteraporaneous address, because it is not produced under 
the same influences.* 

And this brings us to a principal argument for the preach- 
ing which we recommend, in the stimulus to thought and feel- 
ing derived from the presence of the congregation. Analyze 
it as we may, there is a sort of magnetic or electric affinity 
between the speaker and his hearers, an action and reaction, 
most favorable to the mental activity and outward expression 
on his part which the service demands; and the current deep- 
ens as it flows. The eyes fixed upon him, the hearts beating 
around him, their instant claim on his effort, and the concur- * 
rence of their sympathies, add an external force to the motive 
that he brings in himself, like the breeze to a ship in aid of its 
own enginery. Being fairly in possession of his faculties, he 
is driven forward on his track by the same influence that dis- 
turbs instead of stimulating a beginner, driving him off in- 
stead of onward. A ‘necessity is laid upon him,’ other than 
that which the apostle mentions, to think and speak, and hence 
his mind acts with a rapidity and directness that in the time 
then passing may do the work on which he would spend 
hours in his study. He would sink to the floor rather than 
stop or falter on some nice question of phraseology which, if 
time allowed, might hold his fastidious pen in suspense. The 
motion of the fingers in playing the flute, as implying so many 
successive volitions, has been referred to as an instance of the 
rapidity of mental action, but here, it has seemed to us, is 
often a more wonderful example, when the processes of com- 
position, the bodying forth of thought, and the comparison, 
rejection, and selection of words, are performed in quite in- 
appreciable intervals, so that sometimes the speaker, judging 





* For one instance :—extemporaneous speaking is always deliberate, even slow, 
in the outset, as compared with reading; and such a beginning is natural, and 
every way the best. It reserves the speaker's strength, and allows the later more 
rapid movements to have their full effect. No reader successfully imitates it in 
this respect, 
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by his conscious effort, may accuse himself of undue hesita- 
tion when no hearer can detect the slightest pause. This ten- 
sion of his faculties gives him a power beyond that of his 
more deliberate moods. With a quickened sensibility he 
avails himself of new suggestions and impulses that would 
find no place if he were relying on his calmer preparations, 
The effect of every stroke adds vigor to the succeeding blow. 
. And then such present activity of mind, when once produced 
’ by the occasion, imparts to his face a living varying expres- 
sion not to be had in the passive utterance of what was writ- 
ten before. We remember coming suddenly upon one of the 
most brilliant thinkers while in his study in the heat of com- 
position, and observing an illumination in his countenance 
as he looked up, that we never saw while he read his sermons 
*to the people, and it occurred to us how much their effect 
might be enhanced if that intellectual activity were carried 
into the pulpit, under the accessories of the place and time. 
Certainly the manner of a speaker is the more impressive 
for being thus expressive of present thought and emotion.* 
Ministers will feel the force of another consideration relating 
to their own convenience and relief. The manual toil expend- 
ed on sermons fully written from week to week, the confine- 
ment to the table and the bending over it, the difficulty of se- 
curing the unbroken time required, the undue pressure toward 
the end of the week, the irksome details of composition when 
begun, as it so often is, too late, and then goaded forward by 
necessity, perhaps late into the night, and the weariness instead 
of fresh vigor brought to its delivery : these are certainly dis- 
advantages which at least ought not to be unnecessarily im- 
posed on all preparation for the pulpit. The best preparation 
for extemporaneous preaching is more natural and healthful. 
Except in the mere consultation of books, and more or less 
noting of memoranda, it may be done on the feet as well as at 





* We remember a near sighted clerical friend telling us that having observed in 
others the animated expression of the eyes fixed upon the congregation, he once 
made the experiment of dispensing with his spectacles, but found that as he could 
not then see the people, however he might be seen, he was not in the way of getting 
the animation, and there was no escape from the dilemma. 
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the table, and in the street or the field, even in favorable in- 
tervals snatched from other engagements, on a journey, some- 
times even in company or conversation. And thisis the secret 
of the marvel told of some successful preachers, who are said 
not to go to work on their Sunday morning sermon till Sunday 
morning comes, when in truth they may have been at work on 
it all the week, and half a sheet suffices for all the writing they 
require. Why should preachers add to their more intellectual 
tasks so much drudgery of the pen? But apart from their or- 
dinary ministrations, there are occasions on which a manuscript 
is out of place, even out of the question, and they must speak 
extempore, if at all; yet they can do it with comfort and suc- 
cess only as it is their habit. And then in times of unusual 
religious excitement, besides having to preach oftener, a pastor 
finds the advantage, even the necessity, of preaching in this 
way. ‘A familiar talk,’ he owns would be more to his purpose 
than his most elaborate discourse, and if obliged from habit to 
depend on his ‘ notes,’ he ‘would give worlds,’ as some have 
expressed it, ‘if he could preach without them.’ Should he 
not be at least equipped for such emergencies ? That unwrit- 
ten sermons are felt to be especially suitable at those seasons 
when the people ‘are most susceptible of impression, and the 
most decisive results are expected, is to us an argument for the 
superiority of this method. 

May it not be true, also, that the delivery of a sermon is the 
more likely to be attempted under a due sense of dependence 
on divine aid, when the details of thought and language have 
not been all adjusted beforehand? Of course, as we have 
shown already, we would give no quarter to the neglect of 
needful preparation on the plea of thus leaving room for pres- 
ent ‘inspiration ;’ certainly dependence may be felt and aid 
invoked in more deliberate composition ; but in the act of ad- 
dressing a congregation on the momentous themes of the gos- 
pel, the man who in part throws himself on the occasion for 
the suggestions and impulses that shall prompt or modify his 
utterance, may be supposed then, if ever, to be mindful of the 
higher influence that is needful for his purpose. Even after 
long experience, a devout man approaches such a service with 
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misgivings, sometimes with a tremulous distrust of his own 
powers, that would prompt the ery, ‘ O Lord, open thou my 
lips To the same extent he is alive to the best spiritual im- 
pressions in furtherance of his aim. Hence, often when he en- 
ters the pulpit oppressed by an unwonted conviction of his in- 
sufficiency, he meets with the more signal success. 

Our conclusion is confirmed by examples. Those preachers 
who attract and affect large masses of the people, like White- 
field in his day, and Spurgeon now, certainly have ‘a mission’ 
in behalf of Christianity and of the world, and their work, as 
we have said, has always been done in this manner. Nor can 
it be objected that such a practice is suited to the occasional 
efforts of itinerant evangelists, rather than to the stated minis- 
trations of pastors. Spurgeon is a pastor, and so were most of 
the popular preachers we have named. In England the most 
successful and eminent pastors of dissenting churches, and not 
a few within the Establishment, use no other method. We are 
led to believe that they have a stronger hold on the common 
people than the ministers of a corresponding rank among our- 
selves, and that this advantage is owing to their greater free- 
dom of address. A similar reference may be made to the best 
preachers in the Methodist connection, both there and here, 
and in all the evangelical denominations in our Southern and 
Western States. As far as the experiment has been tried among 
Congregational and Presbyterian ministers at the North, the 
results have been no less favorable. The reader will recall the 
name of one of the most eminent New England divines now 
living, whose preaching has always been mainly extemporane- 
ous ; and another well known example also among the few 
Episcopal ministers who adopt this method. Dr. Payson 
preached extempore often, if not oftener than otherwise, and 
his written sermons are said to have been made the more ef- 
fective in delivery by the introduction of passages of this char- 
acter. This was the common practice of Dr. John M. Mason. 
Dr. Emmons, as one of his students told us, in the afternoon of 
the Sabbath, extemporized what he called the ‘Improvement’ 
of his morning discourse, ‘coming down on the people like 
shot.’ If we go further back, the Puritan pastors in New 
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England, for example Shepard of Cambridge, did not general- 
ly read their sermons in the pulpit ; neither did the great 
preachers in the Protestant Reformation. The same is true of 
the Christian orators in the early ages of the Church. As to 
the still earlier examples of those who were more than orators, 
we need not say there is no tradition of Paul or Apollos taking 
manuscripts with them into the synagogues, when they argued, 
from the manuscripts always to be found there, that Jesus was 
the Christ. Does any one imagine thatthe well known effects 
in all such instances, from the beginning to this day, could 
have been produced by the reading of sermons? Or we may 
argue from the practice in other professions, as far as the occa- 
sions are parallel. ‘Orations,’ as they are technically called, 
or formal addresses on literary or patriotic anniversaries, may 
well enough be read, as they usually are ; but such performan- 
ces are essentially entertaining or didactic in their design, 
while sermons are meant to reach further ends in human char- 
acter and life. The same may be said of the ‘ Lectures’ be- 
fore Lyceums or Associations, which have come to be reckoned 
‘institutions ;’ yet one lecturer, as accomplished and successful 
as any other, we mean Wendell Phillips, makes no use of 
writing for such purposes, even in his exquisite account of ‘ the 
Lost Arts,’ where the subject would seem most to require it ; 
and we have never heard addresses, whether on such occasions 
or in excited debate, more nearly perfect than his. Sermons 
are more properly compared with speeches in a deliberative 
assembly, or arguments to a jury, the aim of both being to 
convince and persuade the hearers with a view to their action. 
The reading of a speech we suppose was never known in Par- 
liament, and is an anomaly in Congress. Before a jury it 
would seem ludicrous. The uniform practice at the bar, ex- 
cept on purely legal questions before the higher courts, where 
no appeal could be had to emotion, is the more pertinent be- 
cause jurors represent such minds as are addressed mainly in. 
the preaching of the gospel. A lawyer speaks extempore not 
only because he must often handle new testimony, or an unex- 
pected difficulty, but from the common conviction that by the 
other method he would lose more in effect than he would gain 
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in the rhetorical merit of his language to a fastidious reader. 
The same reference being had to present effect on the congre- 
gation, why is there not the same loss in reading from the pul- 
pit ? 

We anticipate the objection that a young minister who does 
not fully write his ser.nons is in danger of yielding to indo- 
lence, slighting his preparation, and repeating himself. This 
we admit, but we maintain that this is just one of those cases 
in which a temptation is not to be avoided, but resisted. If 
the mode of preaching that we recommend is a good mode, 
even the best, then it devolves on a minister to do it properly 
according to the best of his ability, by a timely and diligent 
use of his powers, as an ‘instructed scribe’ bringing ‘ out of 
his treasure things new and old,’ and this on his responsibility 
to his people and to God. Whatever is proper to be done, if 
he will not worthily attempt it, his fault is not an apology for 
himself, nor for others. But we reverse the point of this ob- 
jection, and maintain that the same young minister, if he con- 
fines himself to written sermons, is in danger of writing ea- 
tempore, with all the haste and none of the impulse of unpre- 
meditated address, taking up his subject only when he takes 
up his pen, and then only because he must, and with as little 
study and thought as may suffice to spread over the stipulated 
quantity of paper. Sermons thus prepared could be no worse 
for being unwritten. A candidate. for the ministry has to be 
warned against such writing ; there is danger of it, and danger 
in it ; he is taught better. So let him not be dissuaded from 
unwritten preaching, because it has its own perils, but being 
forewarned against pernicious habits, let him learn ‘a more 
excellent way.’ 

The opinions we have here expressed will be assented to, we 
think, by many who are mature and honored in the ministry, 
but who have so long and so far depended on their manuscripts 
in the public services of the Sabbath, that they cannot be ex- 
pected to attempt any considerable change in their own prac- 
tice. Younger men, however, often express the same prefer- 
ence, and still maintain that it would be of no use for them to 
attempt extemporaneous preaching, while yet they make no 
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persevering experiment. They ‘do something in this way,’ to 
be sure, ‘in the lecture-room or a school-house, but seldom or 
never in the pulpit ; they cannot do it well enough for that.’ 
They take it for granted they could not be sufficiently ready, or 
consecutive, or even grammatical, in the face of ‘ the great con- 
gregation.’ Now this is the very way to remain ignorant of 
their own powers, and to impair the efforts they already make 
in this direction. They keep down their standard of extempo- 
raneous address ; thrust this work into an obscure time and 
place, so that it shall be ‘no great matter’ if they do ill; 
brand it as necessarily an inferior article among their intellect- 
ual wares; and virtually discourage themselves from ever 
attempting the highest excellence in this kind. Can any man 
thus do any sort of work as well as he is capable of doing it? 
Whatever he has in hand, he will do it the better for requiring 
himself to do his best, and taking a position that makes suc- 
cess or failure important enough to stimulate his endeavors. 
In general, his unwritten sermons will be as good in their kind 
as the written, only when he puts them on the same level as to 
the occasion and end, holding himself no less responsible for 
their effectiveness, and expending his strength on them accord- 
ingly. And even at this disadvantage, a pastor often finds 
judicious hearers more interested in one of his familiar eve- 
ning lectures than in some of his statelier discourses, from 
which he may learn that the former, by reason of its simpli- 
city and freedom, excelled the latter in the best qualities of a 
sermon. Certainly many of our ministers underrate their own 
ability in this respect. What so many faithful men have done 
well before them, they also can do well enough to make it 
worthy of being done. A third rate lawyer, having only a 
brief before him, addresses a court and jury for an hour 
or more, without discredit to himself, as far as self-possession, 
orderly thought, and correct language are concerned, and with 
success to his client ; and why should a minister, of more tal- 
ent and education, and with more ample materials, presume 
that he cannot as effectively address his congregation for half 
of that time in the same manner? Let him at least try the 
experiment ; and though the first result should be failure and 
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chagrin, let him not desist, for some of the best extemporane- 
ous preachers are known to have fared the worst in their earli- 
est attempts, sinking to the seat and weeping at their dicom- 
fiture, yet persevering till they made ‘full proof’ of their min- 
istry. Of course the earlier the practice is begun with right 
aims and efforts, the better. Youthful zeal and discipline may 
do as much in this direction as in any other. As has been 
asked, ‘ Why should not a young man be trained to think at 
his tongue’s end as well as at his finger’s end?’ He may as 
well be educated to preach without writing, as to write and 
read. The self-possession, readiness, methodical habit, and 
command of language, which it especially requires, are most 
easily and perfectly obtained at the time most favorable to 
every other part of education. The best kind of preaching 
will be as common here as in England, when our pastors are 
exercised and equipped for it, not only in the first stages of 
their ministry but in their preparatory course. Hence the im- 
provement we desire is to be expected chiefly from our Theo- 
logical Seminaries, and especially from the students them- 
selves. 

If any theological student has been so patient as to follow us 
thus far in what we have said of Spurgeon and of unwritten 
sermons, we would like to detain him still longer, if we had 
more space, with hints that might aid his future efforts in this 
direction ; but we shall have accomplished a chief part of our 
purpose if he here derives or confirms this impression—that if 
faithful to his calling, he will aim to be not so much a man of 
letters, as a minister of the Gospel, and his principal business 
will be, not to write, but to preach. 
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Tsraeliten und Hyksos in Aegypten: Fine historisch-kritische 
Untersuchung von Dr. Max Untemann, Docent der aegyp- 
tischen Alterthumskunde in Gottingen, etc. Leipzig, 1856. 
12mo. pp. 95. 


Accorprixe to the fragments of the Egyptian historian Mane- 
tho, preserved by Josephus, a warlike people from the East, 
called Hyksos, or Shepherd Kings, overran Egypt in the reign - 
of King Timaus, and praticed the usual barbarities of Orien- 
tal conquerors. After holding possession of the country five 
hundred and eleven years, they were finally expelled. They 
then crossed the desert, entered Syria, and built a city, which 
they called Jerusalem. 

On the supposition of the credibility of the narrative, a 
great diversity of opinion has existed on the question who 
these Hyksos were, and in what relation, if any, they stood to 
the Israelites. Some have supposed them to be one and the 
same people; others have conjectured them to be a nomadic 
tribe from the East, who ruled over Egypt at the time the fam- 
ily of Jacob migrated thither, while others still, regard the 
mention of the king who “knew not Joseph,” as referring to 
the Hyksos invaders. 

The author of the treatise before us, who has already taken 
& prominent position among Egyptologists, after discussing 
these opinions at some length, and rejecting them all, is in- 
clined on the whole to the view of Perizonius, that Manetho’s 
story is nothing but the Mosaic narrative altered and distorted. 
As the charge contained in the Hebrew Scriptures of oppress- 
ing the Israelites during their residence in Egypt, was made 
known to the Egyptians at about the time of Manetho, by 
means of the Septuagint translation, the Egyptian historian, 
it is urged, may have been induced by national pride to repel 
the accusation, by turning it against the Israelites. His 
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- earlier dynasties are acknowledged on all hands to be fictitious. 
His narrative is in several respects suspicious. Neither Hero- 
dotus nor any other writer makes the slightest mention of any 
such people as the Hyksos. The monuments and hieroglyphic 
inscriptions are entirely silent respecting them. Even if the 
recent alleged discovery of the Paris Egyptologist De Rongé 
should be verified, that the Papyrus Sallier in the British 
Museum contains the names of a king named Aphophis, and 
a city called Avaris, it would not necessarily confirm the 
credibility of Manetho, because the document in question 
may have been written like many other hieroglyphic inscrip- 
tions, in the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus, or even later, and 

‘thus be dependent upon Manetho’s story, instead of support- 
ing it. 

In the course of his discussion of this difficult question, 
the author takes occasion to refute at some length the recent 
objections against the Pentateuch, derived from the account it 
gives of the residence of the Israelitesin Egypt. Von Bohlen, 
whose Commentary on the book of Genesis has had its day in 
Germany, but has been recently translated in England, urges 
that the author of the Pentateuch must have lived ata distance 
from the land of Egypt, and long after the age of Moses, on 
the ground of his alleged inaccuracies and blunders in regard 
to Egyptian manners and customs. Dr. Uhlemann affirms on 
the other hand, that the blunders are all on Von Bohlen’s part: 
that the knowledge we possess of Egyptian antiquity, so far from 
sustaining his argument, affords conclusive evidence that the 
sketches referred to, were taken from actual Egyptian life, 
and that no one who was not personally familiar with the man- 
ners and customs of the country could have described them as 
we find them described in the Pentateuch. In illustration of 
this, we propose to present a few of the points which the author 
has brought out. 

In the last verse of the thirty-seventh chapter of Genesis, it 
is related of Joseph, that “the Midianites sold him into Egypt, 
unto Potiphar, an officer of Pharaoh’s, and captain of the 
guard.” The name Potiphar is pure Egyptian, being only a 
contraction of the fuller form Poti-pherah, ‘chap. xli, 45; xlvi, 
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20,) which is frequently found on the Egyptian monuments, 
written Pete-Phre, with which corresponds the Septuagint 
spelling Msrepp7, and signifying one who belongs to the sun, a 
worshiper of the God Ra or Re,thesun. The monarch him- 
self is styled a Pharaoh, a true Egyptian title, ph-wro, mean- 
ing “the King.” It has been urged against this passage, how- 
ever, that Potiphar is called a ewnwch, (saris, rendered in our 
version, “officer,”) whereas it cannot be shown, it is claimed, 
that this class of attendants, now common in Egypt and West- 
ern Asia, was ever employed in ancient Egypt. This, how- 
ever, is by no means clear. Rosellini was of opinion that such 
persons are really pictured on the Egyptian monuments. Itis 
certain that figures of men are frequently found, distinguished 
from the other Egyptians by full breasts and limbs, by a color 
neither brown like that of the men, nor yellow like that of 
the women, but intermediate between the two, and by em- 
ployments which are usually committed to eunuchs in oriental 
courts, such as waiting upon the women, masic and domes- 
tic service generally. Without pressing upon this disputed 
point, it is safer perhaps to give prominence to the fact that 
Potiphar was a married man, as presumptive evidence that the 
word eunuch had come to mean a court officer, as it actually 
does in I Sam. viii, 15. Confirmatory of this is the Syriac 
(Peshito) rendering of Acts viii, 27, in which the Ethiopian 
eunuch is called a mehaimno, which signifies literally, trwe, and 
was often applied to servants in general, since this class were 
supposed to be true to their masters, without, however, imply- 
ing that they were actually eunuchs. In that version, also, 
Potiphar is designated by the same term. On these grounds, 
it is better to render the word, officer, as is done in our version. 
He to whom this name is given, was commander of the body- 
guard, and consequently a military man, who had charge of 
the state prison, (xxxix, 20, 21; xl, 3.) Von Bohlen has even 
questioned whether the King of Egypt had such a guard. But 
in addition to the presumption from the nature of the case, this 
objection is set aside both by the monuments on which the royal 
guard is often represented, and by the express testimony of 
Herodotus, (II, 168,) who says that it consisted of ten thousand 
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men of certain warlike races who served one year, and received 
daily rations. 

Another objection to the Mosaic narrative has been drawn 
from the account which it gives of the temptation of Joseph 
by the wife of Potiphar. It has been hastily assumed that the 
Egyptians resembled other oriental nations in the treatment of 
their women, confining them to the harem under the guard of 
eunuchs, and always keeping them in asubordinate position, and 
that therefore the scene described in Gen. xxxix, 7-15, could 
never have occurred. Herodotus, indeed, relates, (II, 35,) that 
the women went to market and did the trading, but this was 
quickly set aside by the conjecture that he referred only to the 
poorest classes, and it was even intimated that the father of 
history appears not to have kept the very best company on his 
visit to the land of the Pharaohs. Plutarch, on the other hand, 
mentions an Egyptian law forbidding the women to weer shoes, 
and hence it was inferred, as they probably would not care 
to walk the streets barefooted, that they were always confined to 
the house. It must be admitted that the Greek historians on 
this point do not agree. Egypt was to them what the new 
world in the fifteenth century was to Europeans, a land of won- 
ders, in respect to which absolute accuracy was difficult to 
be secured, and the want of it not easy to be detected. There 
are certain facts, however, which show that the conception of 
an oriental harem life, as applied to the Egyptian women, is 
fundamentally erroneous. If such had been their actual con- 
dition, we should have heard as little of them, as we do of 
Turkish and Persian sultanesses. Yet, the fact is that in his- 
tory and also on the monuments, and in the hieroglyphic in- 
scriptions, the names of many Egyptian queens are preserved. 
As early as the eighteenth dynasty, under the first King of 
which, the Exodus occurred, the names of queens are found 
recorded on the monuments. Decisive, however, of the whole 
question, are the pictures of Egyptian life which they present. 
The sexes are represented as in company together ; plays, mu- 
sic and dancing are performed ; children are sitting at their 
mother’s side, or on their father’s knee. “Men and women,” 
says Wilkinson, “either sat together or separately, in a differ- 
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ent part of the room ; but no rigid mistrust prevented strang- 
ers, as well as members of the family, being received into the 
same society ; which shows how greatly the Egyptians were ad- 
vanced in the habits of social life. In this they, like the Ro- 
mans, differed widely from the Greeks, and might say, with 
Cornelius Nepos, ‘ which of us is ashamed to bring his wife to 
an entertainment? And what mistress of a family can be 
shown who does not inhabit the chief and most frequented part 
of the house? Whereas in Greece she never appears at any 
entertainments, except those to which relatives alone are invi- 
ted, and constantly lives in the women’s apartments, at the up- 
per part of the house, into which no man has admission, unless 
he be a near relative.’ Nor were married people afraid of sit- - 
ting together, and no idea of their having had too much of 
either’s company, made it necessary to divide them. In short, 
they were the most Darby and Joan people possible, and they 
shared the same chair at a party, and even in theirtomb, where 
sculpture grouped them together.” 

Equally groundless is the objection to the Mosaic narrative 
derived from the dream of the butler of the King of Egypt. 
To this Von Bohlen attaches much weight, as showing that the 
Pentateuch was written in the age of the prophets. He con- 
tends that grapes were not introduced into the valley of the 
Nile until after the reign of Psammeticus, or about the time 
of Josiah, and that in a level country like Egypt, which was 
under water at just the period when the grape arrives at ma- 
turity, vineyards could never have been common; in proof of 
which he cites the express declaration of Herodotus, (II, 77,) 
that no grape vines grew in Egypt, and that the natives made 
use of a kind of beer for drink. The simple fact is, that He- 
rodotus was mistaken. The savans of the Egyptian expedi- 
tion could not refrain from expressing their surprise at the di- 
rect contradiction given to his statement by the monuments 
and mural paintings which everywhere attest the high antiqui- 
ty of the grape culture in Egypt. On this point, Rosellini, 
Wilkinson, Lepsius and others, are unanimous. In the engra- 
vings of the first of these, we have the whole process of making 
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wine in itsseveral stages, brought before us. Of these repre- 
sentations Rosellini says: “They are found not only in the 
tombs of the period of the eighteenth dynasty, but also in those 
which belong to the period of the earliest dynasties,” or long 
before Joseph was sold into Egypt. Notwithstanding, there- 
fore, the testimony of Herodotus, the credibility of the book 
of Genesis on this point, is most strikingly established and con- 
firmed. Not only were vineyards planted, but the wine was 
actually drunk, as is proved by the pictures of intoxicated 
masters, led or carried home by their slaves. The assertion 
that the vine cannot grow in Egypt is contradicted by the ob- 
servation of modern travelers. The vintage takes place in 
. July and August, while the overflow of the Nile never occurs 
before the middle, and generally not till the erd of the latter 
month. It has been alleged that the pressing of the grapes 
with the finger into the cup is unnatural, but as this is said 
to have occurred only in a dream, the cavil requires no further 
remark. 

Pharaoh, in narrating his dream, is represented as saying, 
(chap. xli, 23,) that the seven good ears which he saw were blast- 
ed by the gadim, i. e. strictly rendered, the eas. wind. Upon 
this Von Bohlen eagerly seizes, and maintains that the historian 
has unwittingly betrayed himself, since it is in Palestine that 
the east wind, after passing over the desert, blasts vegetation 
in an instant, whereas it cannot reach the valley of the Nile, 
being cut off by the Mokattam mountain range, and if it could, 
would be cool and refreshing rather than destructive, in con- 
sequence of having passed from the Arabian Gulf. But this 
is true only of Upper and Central Egypt. The Delta where 
the Nile branches out into several channels, and which was 
therefore the chief seat of Egyptian fertility, was unprotected 
by the Mokattam range from the winds of the Eastern desert: 
and though strictly east winds are unfrequent in Egypt, those 
from the southeast are common and extremely destructive to 
corn and vegetables. As the Hebrews had names only for the 
winds from the four points of the compass, it is not surprising 
that a southeast should be called an east wind, especially 
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as the modern Arabs term the violent wind of the desert which 
blows from the South, Shirkiyeh, i. e. east wind.* 

The land of Goshen, in which the Israelites at first dwelt 
after coming into Egypt, was the pasture land lying east of the 
Pelusiac branch of the Nile. In the long period before the exo- 
dus, important changes seem to have occurred. Originally, a 
nomadic tribe, the descendants of Jacob, as their numbers 
increased, gradually extended themselves westward and came 
into closer connections with the Egyptians. Moses, for instance, 
was born near the banks of the Nile, and apparently in the 
vicinity of the capital. Thus partially intermingled with the 
natives, as the Copts now are with the Mohammedans, they 
became more or less versed in Egyptian science, arts, manners 
and customs. Without such knowledge, it is difficult to see how 
they could have had artisans capable of preparing the taber- 
nacle and its vessels as described in Exodus. Even the names 
of weights and measures were borrowed from the Egyptians. 
According to Seyffarth, the Hebrew measures, bath, hin, log 
and ephah, are of Egyptian origin, and appear in the hiero- 
glyphic inscriptions, as pat, Ano, lok, and oipi. 

Although the popular notion that the Israelites may have 
built the pyramids has been long exploded, it is impossible not 
to recognize in these immense structures an illustration of the 
saine tyranny, by which the dreaded foreign race in the land 
of Goshen was to be kept from insurrection. As the building 
of the treasure-cities Pithom and Raamses failed to break their 
strength and spirit, they were compelled to engage in the 
making of sun-dried bricks, a laborious drudgery in mud, fol- 
lowed only by the meanest of the community. Von Bohlen 
indeed denies that the Egyptians used clay in building, and 
regards the narrative as betraying an ignorance of Egyptian 
customs. But here also heisin error. Champollion and Ros- 
ellini both speak of the ruins of cities and huge edifices, 
which were built of brick. These bricks are scattered through- 
out the country. At Thebes, Memphis, and many other places, 
they bear the imprint of the ancient Pharaohs, by whose or- 





* Robinson Bib. Res. I, 805, 287, 289. 
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ders they were made. The manufacture and sale of bricks 
was in fact a monopoly of the government, and the most in- 
teresting of the Egyptian mural paintings are those in which 
the process of making them is represented. The bricks made 
of the Nile mud, like those of which the buildings in Cairo are 
now for the most part constructed, were held together with 
straw, to prevent their cracking, as Rosellini ascertained by 
actual examination on the spot, which still further agrees with 
the account in Exodus. The paintings of Thebes, a copy of 
which is given by Wilkinson, representing brick makers at 
work, with task-masters standing by, although found too far 
from the land of Goshen to render it probable that the slaves 
at work were intended to picture the Israelites, as some have 
supposed, give unquestionably a true representation of the 
mode in which the oppressed Israelites were employed. 

The history of Moses, also, presents many points of accord- 
ance with the state of Egypt at the time. The ark or chest, 
in which the infant was placed, is called tebhah, for which no 
Hebrew etymology has ever been discovered, and which as 
probably an Egyptian term has been preserved in both the 
Septuagint and the Coptic translations as thebi. It was made 
of gome or papyrus, rendered in our version bulrushes ; and in 
favor of the Egyptian etymology of the word, it is argued that 
both in the hieroglyphic inscriptions and in the Coptic tongue, 
the rolls prepared from papyrus are called goome. Plutarch 
relates that Isis was floated on such a papyrus vessel, and 
thence it was that they who were borne by such vessels were 
never injured by crocodiles. It is not impossible that the 
mother of Moses was acquainted with this Egyptian supersti- 
tion, and hoped in this manner to protect her babe from the 
evident peril. The marked Egyptian coloring of the narra- 
tive of the plagues sent upon Pharaoh and his people, in which 
the Hebrew law-giver occupies such a prominent position, is 
too well known, since the work of Hengstenberg on the sub- 
ject, to need illustration. 

These instances, which are only a part of those adduced by 
Dr. Uhlemann, are sufficient to show the kind of support to 
the Mosaic narrative furnished by the progress of Egyptian 
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studies. The adjustment of the Egyptian and Hebrew chro- 
nology is now engaging the attention of earnest men, and the 
time cannot be far distant when reliable results may be confi- 
dently expected. if Lepsius, as our author claims, has com- 
mitted grave and fundamental errors in his work on the Chro- 
nology of the Egyptians, the conclusions derived from them ad- 
verse to the Hebrew chronology, must be necessarily aban- 
doned. Meanwhile we await with interest the appearance of 
the third part of Uhlemann’s great work, now in the course of 
publication, in which the chronology and history of the an- 
cient Egyptians is to be exhibited, knowing as we do his posi- 
tion, that the most marked agreement exists between the chro- 
nology of the Egyptian monuments and the Hebrew scrip- 
tures. 
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Art. IV.—THE MOSAIC COSMOGONY. 


Cosmogony, or the Mysteries of Creation, being an Analysis 
of the natural facts stated in the Hebraic account of the 
Creation, supported by the development of ewisting Acts of 
God toward matter. By Tuomas A. Davms. “In begin- 
ning God created the Heaven and the Earth.” Gen. i, 1. 
pp- 416. 8vo. New York: Rudd & Carleton. 1857. 


The Testimony of the Rocks, or Geology in its bearings on the 
two Theologies, Natural and Revealed. By Hueu Murr. 
‘Thou shalt be in league with the stones of the fields.” 
Jos. pp. 500. 12mo. 1857. 


Science and the Bible. By James D. Dana. Bibliotheca 
Sacra, January and July, 1856, and April and July, 1857. 


Tue prophecies and the creation—the one pertaining to the 
future, the other to the mysterious past—are now, more than 
ever, favorite topics of thought and speculation. The rapid 
move of events over the world seems to betoken the speedy 
fulfillment of promise, and the eager mind finds wings in the 
words of prophecy for venturesome flights through the coming 
ages. On the other hand, the progress of science is making 
man feel strong and wise. Every new fact is seemingly 
exalting his point of vision, and opening an increasing vast- 
ness of view into time and space ; and under the impetus thus 
acquired, he makes daring excursions up the boundless past, 
roams boldly amid the very scenes of creation, and sometimes, 
in impious presumption, thinks to have reached the very 
Throne of Power, from which he looks out-upon nature and — 
nature’s work, and says, “ There is no God.” 

The spirit of man is fitted for eternal progress; and even 
its most ambitious soarings are the promptings of its great- 
ness. But that greatness exhibits its highest exaltation, when 
it realizes the littleness of the finite in the presence of the Infi- 
nite Spirit;—when it dares to look up, only with deep humili- 
ty ;—when it feels the need of a divine revelation to guide 
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to spiritual truth, and looks upon the works of creation as 
other uttered words of the Creator, full of wisdom and rich in 
blessing. It becomes the student of nature to tread reverently 
among these “ His glorious works,” remembering that all 
are for the exaltation of the soul, whose true -mission is de- 
clared in the Bible. And the student of the Bible should 
surely tread as reverently, and find delight in all deciphered 
truth. There is wisdom, besides what the Psalmist thought, in 
the bright words, “Truth shall spring out of the Earth, and 
Righteousness shall look down from Heaven.” That Right- 
eousness and this truth, blending in the spirit of man, shall 
bring on the prophetic day of which he sung. 

The various systems of Cosmogony, which, from time to 
time, are making their appearance, proceed mostly, when not 
mere intellectual conceptions, from one of the two sources of 
knowledge, nature or inspiration ; and many are the conflicts 
engendered, as if these different sources were not in fact from 
one fountain. Biblical scholars must admit the unity, what- 
ever scepticism may say; and as searchers for divine truth, we 
naturally and earnestly. ask, wherein lies this unity? Every 
passing year is adding to the interest and seriousness of the 
inquiry. Science seems to be keeping its divergent track, and 
shall the Bible swerve from its course in chase of so unsteady 
alight? Science appears, too, to be almost unconcerned as to 
its influence on sacred truth, and but rarely takes up the 
Mosaic history for discussion ; while, on the other side, book 
after book appears, proving the deep anxiety that all earnest, 
faithful thinkers feel in the great question. Where is science 
tending? What can be thrown out to check her wayward- 
ness? Or is she not as wrong as often charged ¢ 

We have no fears for the result, assured that all will redound 
to the glory of God and His Scriptures. Yet we would know 
the result, if the future may be penetrated with the helps 
around us. We would know whether science will not retrace 
her steps, as she looks deeper into the mysteries of nature, or 
whether she will still move on in her accustomed track. , 

Various courses have been followed with the view of avert- 
ing the encroachments of error. We propose to consider some 
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of the arguments and suggestions that have been brought 
forward, in order to find out, if possible, where we stand with 
respect to science, and where the line of truth leads. 

1. It is sometimes alleged that geological science is alto- 
gether false in her theories, and whether true or false, she has 
nought to do with the words of inspiration. It is said—‘ The 
record, ‘God spake, and it was done,’ sets at rest all questions 
as to secondary causes in creation.” 

But can we rest firmly on this ground? Few, at the present 
time, will answer in the affirmative. With such a principle 
we encounter many and serious difficulties. Why should a 
science, resting upon the very notion of natural causes, carry 
with it every mind that gives the subject close attention? Is 
no one so firm in the faith as to withstand its alluring in- 
fluence? Reason bends listening to nature, and but one uni- 
form voice appears to be heard; all come away with the same 
story :—that of rocks having been made by slow acting 
causes—that of races of animals in many successions having 
lived in ages before man. Nature thus impresses reason 
searching out her ways ; and is reason so inherently false or so 
evil in her proclivities that she cannot be trusted to study 
God’s works? Is this the curse of the Fall—reason prostrate 
and blind? How, then, can man see God Himself in his 
works, or trust truth from any source ? 

But it is suggested that fossils were placed in the rocks for 
a good purpose, namely, as a trial of our faith. Man has trials 
in his own sinful heart ; and his triumphs over the temptations 
thus arising are his great means of spiritual progress. But 
has the world, in addition, been made so full of falsehood or 
counterfeits, that reason may not safely look abroad on the face 
of creation? And is this so for the increase of faith ? 

Strolling into a secluded wood, where deer have their homes 
and sports, and also their ills, we perchance see by the way, 
the skeleton of one of these animals lying as it had been left 
in death. It excites a shade of pity, and we pass on. After 
ranging for a while through the forest, we come to an open 
field that may have been a marsh, and approaching an exca- 
vation, we observe the projecting limbs of another animal, the 
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bones lying together in regular order, every part perfect and 
even fresh-looking, yet unlike any beast of the existing woods 
and even of the continent—its head having huge tusks, ele- 
phant-like, and teeth differing in form and size from those of 
all living species ; yet, the skeleton is so complete in every part, 
that we perceive it needs only its muscles, tendons, and hide 
renewed, and the moving principle of life, to march off as the 
buffalo now treads the mountain plains of the west. Still 
farther on we go, and by and by, a ledge of rocks rises boldly 
before us ; here we stop and wonder over the semblances of 
shells through the strata, and still more, at the bones of a huge 
crocodile-like animal partly exposed between the layers,—the 
bones of the back nearly all in place,—the ribs there, only 
broken from pressure,—the enamel-covered teeth set in file 
along the powerful jaws,—the skull with its empty brain- 
cavity and its staring sockets for eyes,—and near by, scales 
like the armor of modern reptiles ;—moreover, the bones close- 
ly resembling ordinary bones, with the same openings or tubes 
for blood-vessels, the same sutures in the skull and processes 
to the vertebrae, the same internal texture even under close 
microscopic examination, (for fossil bones are in general not 
merely bones in form, but in all their structure ;)}—and yet the 
whole having striking peculiarities which mark the skeleton 
as belonging to no species that the world now contains :— W hat 
is the mind’s necessary conclusion ? 

Must it not say, that these bones, although found in the solid 
rock, were, at some time in the past, clad with their armor ? 
that the empty skull once had its brain, the eye-sockets their 
eyes, the being its period of life? 

In addition, let some of the contents of the stomach,—broken 
shells and the like,—be taken from within the skeleton, 
(as has been observed in strata thousands of feet below the top 
of the series ;}—or let the excrements be found of just the 
form that corresponds with the structure of the extremity of 
the intestine in existing animals of related type, and of the 
chemical composition suiting such an origin,—no uncommon 
fact, according to geology: can the mind refuse to believe 
that those jaws and teeth once obeyed greedy passion and kili- 
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ed and ate? The depth to which bones lie buried does not af- 
fect the nature of the evidence; the skeleton is a buried skel- 
eton in any case: and so with all fossils. The shells in the 
same bed of rock, while having a form that proves them to be 
of extinct species, may present all the fundamental qualities 
of recent species, even to the minutest microscopic character- 
istics of the different parts; and thus they often declare from 
their inmost natures that they are actually buried shells, and 
protest against being regarded counterfeits. It would be as 
just to require the admission that black is white, as that a shell, 
which has all the sensible and discoverable qualities of a shell, 
is no shell and not the relic of a species once living. The only 
safe method for science or common sense, is to reason upon a 
shell found deep in the earth’s crust as all men do upon one 
at the surface, on the bone of the rocks as on the bone of an 
earth-mound, believing that God is truthful and truth-loving. 
This is the ordinary, honest, every day mode of using reason ; 
and any other is only dealing in rash and unrighteous hypoth- 
esis, false to nature, to man, and to God. 

Is it still said that fossils were made as models or “ types” 
of after creations in the kingdoms of life?—we ask, were the 
coprolites so made also 4 ; 

Fossils are no fit means of trying man’s faith in revelation. 
That faith could not stand, if it demanded a sacrifice of man’s 
birth-right. We believe that Hugh Miller, the Christian ge- 
ologist, read wisely the “testimony of the rocks,” when he 
pronounced the fossil fishes gathered from the layers the re- 
mains of species living in ancient seas. And his labors in re- 
storing the past are one with those of all geologists. 

To set aside these geological conclusions, it is not uncom- 
mon to appeal to man’s liability to error. As an example—it 
is stated that a “savant,” were he to look upon the first crea- 
ted tree of any species, would see no evidence of its being the 
first, and would conclude that it had grown from a seed—and 
so blunder. But this statement is not correct. Science would 
recognize a conformity to the general law of propagation by 
seed, as one principle; and as a second truth, that somewhere 
in the line, the series had its beginning by a first tree or seed, 
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for this fact geological science has decisively proved for each 
species ; and this is what it would say. It would be right in 
the great truths which it would announce—that is, in its state- 
ment of principles. Beyond this, man might goand err,—but 
not science, for here it stops. 

Without more argument we conclude that we must acquit 
geologists of blame and their reasoning of falsity, when they 
say, that the fossils of the rocks are organic remains, and that 
the rocks themselves are accumulations of earth, now consoli- 
dated, that were once their burial places. The line of truth 
cannot lie athwart the very initiatory idea of geological sci- 
ence—the action of natural causes in the course of the history 
of creation. 

That extreme view of literalness in the interpretation of 
Genesis which excludes all natural causes, and limits the 
whole creation from the beginning to six days of twenty-four 
hours, is usually made to rest on the omnipotence of the Deity. 
“He can create at the word ; and, as the fiat implies it, he did 
so create all things.” It is an argument of real force, based on 
exalted views of the Creator, as well as the more obvious 
reading of Genesis; and one to be relinquished only upon 
the fullest consideration of the inspired words, and the strong- 
est testimony. Yet when relinquished, we find our views of 
the Infinite God vastly more exalted. The ages come forward 
in long procession to declare His glory. And the great truth 
opening the narrative and sounded forth in varied but harmo- 
nious tones through the following verses,—“ In THE BEGININNG, 
Gop OREATED THE HEAVENS AND THE EARTH ”—has lost nothing 
of its sublimity. 

The “ Cosmogony, or the Mysteries of Creation,” whose title 
is cited in full at the head of this article, is a large octavo vol- 
ume recently published in the city of New York, advocating 
the doctrine of creation by fiats in six ordinary days; and as 
it is the latest exposition of this subject, its arguments natu- 
rally arrest our attention, before we proceed ferther with our 
discussion. The author ranges out of the usual course, and 
makes bold to attack science with her own armament. We 
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regret, however, to find in the work little to commend, be- 
sides its professed respect for the Bible. The author is evi- 
dently in no sense a scholar, and is grappling a great subject 
with untried weapons. His rhetoric, philosophy, and exegesis 
are all bad, and the last wretchedly scientific. He displays 
the chapter of Genesis in the Hebrew text, and talks criti- 
cally but ignorantly. We should pass by the volume with a 
very brief word, were it not that even such a work is not 
too shallow to meet with applause and hungry readers; and 
its adoption of the literal meaning of the word day tends to 
blind the mind, not guarded, to its perversions of the Mosaic 
account. 

The “Introduction” (page 5) opens with the singular sen- 
tence, “Upon the newt page is a figurative representation in 
names of the Erernat Gop, and His Creations and Combina- 
tions.” This “next page” contains, stretching across: it, two 
radiated rectangular figures, (an ancient symbol,) with the 
word “zrerNaL” between, in one of which is the Hebrew 5x 
and in the other (which should have been the first) the word 
ovibx. These make up the “figurative representation in 
names of the Eternal God.” 

Next follows an enumeration of the “CREATIONS,” viz: 
“SPACE, Marrer, Anmat Lire, Iwortat Lirr”—these hay- 
ing been explained as the four “created” principles out of 
which all the “combinations” which exist in the Universe 
were “made ;” after these, the word “COMBINATIONS,” in- 
cluding, as the next words show, ““Temporat Existences,” these 
so-called “temporal existences,” or “ combinations” constituting 
the rest of creation. It will be observed that the uses of the 
words “created” and “made” are meant to correspond with 
the different Hebrew words employed in the original. Accord- 
ing to these announcements, vegetable life was not among 
the creations. Life as first expressed in the plant was not 
“created” but “made;” it is only a “combination ;” while 
animal life was “created.” A combination? Of what? Space 
it appears, was an actual creation,—a creation of room to 
work in. 

The next page (p. 6) contains in large letters, title-page like, 
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a list of the “ Natural Laws regulating Matter given in the 
Order of their Establishment ;” another patch on the narra- 
tive by Moses. It makes cohesive and chemical attraction to 
precede gravitation, and omits light and heat altogether. On 
a subsequent page, we learn that the creation of air out of 
oxygen and nitrogen, and of water cut of oxygen and hydro- 
gen, took place on the second day, but gravitation was insti- 
tuted on the fourth day. So water was created, and for two 
days existed, without gravity! What kind of spirit water 
was this? According to Mr. Davies, the creation of the firm- 
ament was the creation of the atmosphere out of its “primor- 
dial elements.” The 6th and 7th verses, beginning, “And God 
said, let there be a firmament,” are paraphrased thus: 


6. “God combined nitrogen and oxygen to make air to be above the waters 
which were to be combined, and below its primordial particles,” 

7. “God so made the air and combined the waters of hydrogen and oxygen, 
and placed them below the air. God established all the laws respecting the form- 
ation of air and water.” 


This is dragging in science by the heels,—a way we presume 
she would protest against decidedly. 

The ushering in of this second day—diurnal day as it is 
styled, but which, translated into other English, might read 
daily day—is thus described: 

“The first sunless day, with all the attributes and changes of the diurnal day 
had now passed, the evening had closed in, and the morning blushed upon this 
lawless and breathless world of matter. Affinity and attraction, the great dis- 
turbers of its repose, were yet in Creation’s womb, and the strifes, which they 
have since engendered, were buried in silence, and primitive particles lay at peace 
with each other.” 


This peace among the “ primitive particles” on that “ diurnal 
day” was soon after disturbed by the combination of nitro- 
gen and oxygen and hydrogen and oxygen to make air and 
water, as above announced, and thus, the strifes engendered 
by the love-like attributes of affinity and attraction began. 

The paraphrase of the command, “ Let Light be,” is equally 
remarkable: “ And God combined the three primitive colors 
or primordial rays, and made white light.” 

VOL. XVI. 6 
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Again, for the third day, we read the following, as an inter- 
pretation of the gathering of the waters together, and the 
appearing of the dry land, (9th verse) : 

. “And God combined the primordial elements of matter, thereby originating 
certain laws of Attraction, Form and Color, which he thus established.” 

Form and color, according to the scheme on page 6, 
were established after chemical affinity, cohesive attraction, 
electric attraction, etc., but before the attraction of gravita- 
tion ; while in the account of the first day, the three primi- 
tive colors were then combined to make white light ; so that 
we have colors before the first day, and colors established in 
matter on the third day. The author afterwards explains 
further, that the “law of color,” instituted on the third day, 
“results from the conferred ability of aggregated masses of 
matter of uniting with the different elementary rays of light.” 
Is this throwing light on the sacred record? Or does the au- 
thor’s exegesis lack certain primordial elements essential to 
such a result? 

Again, after explaining the combination on the second day 
of oxygen and nitrogen to form air, and that of oxygen and 
hydrogen to form water, he observes—cloudily as usual—in 
his remarks on the third day: 

“ Chemical affinity, Attraction, Form and Color, are the four simple laws which 
were instituted on the Combinations of the third day’s formations; though Chem- 
ical affinity, Electric attraction, and the attraction of Cohesion were instituted on 
the second day in the formation of water and air; but the institution of these 
forces, as applied to solid bodies, was reserved till the third day :” 
as if anew and distinct law was established for solids,—when 
in fact, the three conditions of gas, liquid and solid, as in the 
case of water, are due simply to relation to heat, according to 
a single simple law. 

One new discovery, with regard to the “ beginning,” we 
have not yet cited: that “the Earth was created in that part 
of her orbit called the Autumnal equinox.” 

Under the siath day, there is -quite a long dissertation, as 
profound as the rest of the work, on “ A-dam” and “ Ha-a- 
dam,” and it ends in the conclusion, that 


“ There is not a word in the whole Bible which declares that there was but one 
man and but one woman under the name of A-dam, or at first created. The 
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Prophet himself does not say so; and on what ground, except upon that of pre- 
conceived opinions, can we ourselves say so?” 

“How many it pleased God to include under the broad appellation of A-dam, it 
is not for us to say, whether of male or female.” 

Does “male or female” qualify “ us,” as the grammar re- 
quires, or A-dam? The subject of races, also, has its long 
elucidations in this place. He remarks— 

“The greater mass of mankind are now, we think, satisfied that a negro cannot 
be the offspring of white parentage.” 

Black makes black, and white makes white ; and 80, it is 
argued, it has been through all time ; and therefore the negro 
is one of the “primitive types.” And here he quotes the 
unsafe work of Peter A. Browne on “ Trichology,” or the hair 
in different races of men. Still, all men are of one blood, 
not of one kind of hair, for, he says, “ chemical science has 
proved the fact” by direct chemical analysis. 

The question of the Flood is also discussed. We cite a 
single sentence : 


“To make the idea of diversity of races consistent with existing ‘ types,’ the 
flood should not have destroyed the generations of A-dam; and turning to the - 
original, we find no account of such destruction, while every Ha-a-dam, except 
Noah and his family, was lost.” 


The drift and depth of the author will be understood from 
the above. Labored criticism over his Hebrew or his reason- 
ings therefrom, would be waste words and time. What has 
been given will sufficiently illustrate his method of exegesis. 
We cite an example or two more of his rhetoric and style of 
thought. The “ Address to the Reader,” thus opens :—“ The 
misapplication of the term ‘Science,’ to fallacious deductions 
from geological facts, has mainly been the cause of the 
appearance of this work ;” and then follows the questionable 
definition, “ Natural science is the developed acts of God 
towards matter,” an idea displayed also on the title-page. 
Evidently the author does not know what he is about in 
putting his words and sentences together,-or else he is deeper 
in scepticism than the general tenor of his work would imply. 

On page 308, occurs the following scrap of theology and 
fine writing, on the establishment of motion in space : 
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“The great regulatory law of motion is sublime in its conception and beautiful 
in its design. Can man conceive of anything which approaches such a stupend- 
ous work as that which space encloses? The reason why man offends against the 
laws of Gop is owing alone to his ignorance both of His attributes and His works, 
There can be no mortal being made in the image of the Creator of all things who 
would thus offend, could he but be placed at some point of the universe, and 
gather in at a view the immensity of its extent and the sublimity of its motions, 

“ Any sketch which we could give of the whole Creation in this work would be 
a mere approximation, and the very undertaking to represent such immensity upon 
paper would seem to cramp creation. Yetsuch an attempt might be useful to some 
as a stepping-stone to an attempted conception of its vastness. We have seen the 
relative size of the earth to the sun in a former figure; butif we should undertake 
to give the relative size of this solar system to the balance of creation, a micro- 
scope could not show the dot, while we could find no space on earth sufficient to 
describe the great circle of the universe. Thus, we may suppose that we can 
measure the works of Gop; but, though we may approach, we can never fully 
comprehend.” 

The citations show that the author makes great use of sci- 
ence. He talks of elements and “subtiles,” endosmose and 
exosmose, chemical composition and crystallization, metallic 
ores and veins, granite, slate, coal, sulphur, quartz, and other 
such topics, making several of them the subjects of special 
chapters. He builds up his confident arguments against coal 
as a vegetable product, and against those “ who distort reason 
and their own common sense,” so far as to believe it; against 
sandstones, conglomerates, and deltas, as sedimentary accumu- 
lations; against stones or boulders as worn rocks, calling the 
boulder, “ God’s great Creative Seal,” “conclusive proof of 
an immediate creation ;” against valleys as formed by water- 
erosion ; against fossils as organic remains ;—innocent of any 
suspicion, poor man, that his science is all out at the elbows, 
or that he may misjudge chemists and geologists at his Quix- 
otic tribunal. 

Such a work is sure to contain a rare store of novelties. On 
page 210, we learn, in an italicized sentence, that the author 
“thinks mineral coal must be the slow but mysterious carboni- 
zation of clay-slate ;” so coal may be made from clay beds, 

but positively “not by any known process from wood.” For 
whoever heard of coal being made from wood !* 





*The formation of coal is thus explained by geological writers : 
Wood consists of about forty-nine per cent. of carbon (the essential element of 
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On page 220, an argument against the view that anthracite 
coal was once bituminous coal, and has lost its bitumen by 
heat, is brought out strong by taking the anthracite as two- 
thirds of all the mineral coal of the United States; while, 
according to R. ©. Taylor, (Statistics of Coal, Philadelphia, 
1855,) the anthracite area is less than one-three-hundredth 
part of the whole. 

On page 223, we learn that what miners call “ faults ” in coal 
seams (fractures with dislocations) were regarded as enigmas 
until the explanation occurred to Mr. Davies that they were 
“a provision against fire and consumption by the Almighty 
wisdom ;” moreover, the Creator has “aided the miner in his 
search, by making the faults wniversally the same.” Miners 
tell a very different story on this point. 

We are also informed by the author, in his wise way, that 
the fibrous charcoal-like coal, between layers of anthracite, is 
only an example of a fibrous structure like that of any mineral ; 
“it has nothing to do with the origin of coal; it is an inhe- 
rent law of its own formation.” But science has discovered 
that this fibrous coal, and also the solid mineral coal when 
sliced thin and examined under a microscope, often show all 





coal) and fifty-one of the two gases oxygen and hydrogen. In the complete 
burning of wood in the open fire, the whole (with the exception of a little ashes) 
passes off in a gaseous state. In a less perfect burning, or with a half-smothered 
fire in which the atmosphere is mostly shut off from the wood, the two gases of 
the wood are driven off with some of the carbon, the rest of the carbon is left as 
charcoal. 

Now in the decomposition of wood or leaves lying on the surface of the ground, 
open to the atmosphere, in our forests, almost the whole disappears in a gaseous 
state, (just as when burnt in an open fire to which the air has free access,) a little 
carbon alone remaining behind to give a black color to the soil. But when the 
change takes place under water, especially if beneath layers of earth, by which 
the atmosphere is almost wholly excluded, the decomposition is only partial, (as in 
a half-smothered fire ;) the gases mostly escape taking off some of the carbon, and 
what is left as mineral coal, contains the rest of the carbon; it usually has dis- 
seminated through it one or more compounds made of a little of the carbon along 
with the remainder of the gases, constituting often some kinds of bitumen or 
pitch, as in bituminous coal. Anthracite has little orno bitumen. Thus wood and 
coal differ only in that the former has lost part of its constituents, Some of the 
ashes of wood (potash) disappears by solution, but not all; and at the same time, 
earth or sediment, mixed with the decaying vegetation, adds impurities to the coal 
of the coal-bed. 
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the structure of the original plant, and so distinctly, that the 
kind of plant in which it originated may be inferred from the 
structure. Geologists also tell us that a bed of coal often rests 
on a clay layer full of roots of trees, as if the layer had been an 
old dirt bed or soil overgrown by forests; and stumps and 
trunks abound in coal regions. 

The above are examples of the “facts” in the volume, 
Every page affords more such to an extent that may be taken 
as either lamentable or laughable. The book is a queer one. 
It is “scientific,” excessively so. The paraphrase of Genesis 
is “scientific ;’ the argument throughout is very “scientific.” 
But the author, unfortunately, was not scientific, except @ very 
little, and hence the tissue of blunders and absurdities,— 
blunders which even we can perceive without consulting much 
our scientific friends. 

This new scientific revision of Genesis certainly contains 
nothing leading us to doubt the conclusion already expressed,— 
that natural causes, established by the fiat of Omnipotence, 
were in action during the progress of creation, and that 
through their operation, rocks were made by fire, by water, 
and by the growth and accumulation of shells and corals, as 
now they are forming over different parts of the earth’s surface. 

There is an old argument that is occasionally brightened up 
anew for an encounter with geology, upon which we may say 
a word, for we see it is out again in a recent publication. It 
is,—that the deluge did all that science regards as the work 
of long periods of time ; that is, it spread out the rocks in 
strata, and filled them with organic remains, besides producing 
the various disturbances of the beds. 

But geological treatises state, (and they may certainly be 
trusted on this point, a direct inference from measurement,) 
that the strata have been piled up,—reckoning from the 
lowest containing fossils to the uppermost—to a thickness of fif- 
teen miles or so, or at least 60,000 feet, and among them there 
are alinost innumerable alternations of limestone, sandstone, 
clay rocks, and conglomerates or pebble rocks. Moreover, each 
stratum is peculiar in its organic remains, no two being alike ; 
and until approaching the very top of the series, these organic 
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remains are not the remains of species now living; they affirm, 
that even some tens of thousands of different species of ani- 
mals have passed utterly from existence during the formation 
of these rocks, their relics in the rocks attesting to the fact ; 
and in this number of extinct species, there were more kinds 
of quadrupeds than now exist on the globe. Can we believe 
this to have been the work of the deluge? Read over the 
account in Genesis carefully, and note that notwithstanding 
the fountains of the great deep were broken up, all went on so 
quietly, that the ark was not carried very far from its starting 
place, and at least olive trees were left standing. Consider, also, 
that water flooding a country has but little upturning power, 
for in the case of the most violent flood now experienced, 
it leaves our earth-formed river meadows almost undisturb- 
ed, and only gouges the hills where the descent is rapid ;— 
remember too that the waters rested on the land but one 
year :—then say, could the deluge have made rocks in suc- 
cessive layers full of organic remains of extinct species, to a 
thickness of sixty or seventy thousand feet, nearly five times 
the height of Mount Ararat? Has the antediluvian world 
been remodeled to such an extent ? 

The deluge had a moral end, bearing upon man; thus the 
Bible testifies. Nowhere are we informed that rocks were 
made or destroyed. The olive leaf is a pledge of undisturbed 
fields, although a world’s inhabitants were overwhelmed. 

We proceed now with our inquiry: What is there of stable 
truth in geology or science generally in addition to this idea 
of natural causes, which affects the interpretation of the Mo- 
saic narrative ? 

We have attentively compared the writings of geologists in 
order to find out the points in which there is universal agree- 
ment; and we have looked, too, into the history of the science, 
to discover, if possible, the changes in its theories that havetaken 
place, or may be looked for, wishing to know the whole truth. 
The following are some of the results arrived at, in our survey ; 
they show more stability on all essential points than is often 
attributed to the conclusions of geological science. 

2. The stratified rocks, as they are called—those that lie in 
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successive layers and strata—constitute a chronological series, 
as much so as the events in an ordinary history. Each owes 
its origin to the circumstances of the time in which it was 
formed, that is, the extent, temperature, nature, currents, or 
waves, of the seas of the period, and other related causes. 
Each contains more or less of fossils or organic remains, the 
layers, in succession differing from one another as to their spe- 
cies; which fossils are the relics of the living beings—shell- 
fish, corals, fishes, etc.—that were in existence when the par- 
ticular bed of rock containing them was forming. Each, there- 
fore, was for a time, the burial place of the region, and tells 
who then lived and died. The whole series consequently pre- 
sents a view of the chronological order of life or of living spe- 
cies in the past history of the earth, that is, the chronological 
order in the creation of living species. 

On. these points, we do not find a dissenting voice among 
geologists. Indeed, the topic which above all others, occu- 
pies their attention, is the succession of life in the past history 
of the globe. 

3. Geology has proved that man had his deginning as aspe- 
cies oh the earth; that each animal and plant had its first be- 
ginning ; the seas and continents their beginning: and hence 
by parity of reasoning, that the earth had its beginning. 

So says the Bible. 

4, Science seems to be daily strengthening its argument, 
that physical forces cannot, as Professor Dana expresses it, 
rise into vital, or vital into the thinking soul. As testimony 
on this point is of interest, we state further, that Professor 
Agassiz, in his volumes on American Zoology, just issued, has 
a detailed argument, in which he shows, on scientific grounds, 
that physical force cannot have created life, or have given ori- 
gin of themselves to a living being, or a new species ; but that 
each independently, was the direct work of an Infinite Mind, 
a Personal God. This excludes also the making of species 
out of species by any process of development—a figment of 
infidelity once seemingly the fruit of science. 

We rejoice in such confirmations of the Sacred Word. For 
although we cannot doubt that its revelations are impregna- 
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ble to all that science will ever bring forward, it is good to 
see scientific truth, whatever its discoverer may intend, march- 
ing forth to battle for the Bible,—a work it has not always 
done, and still fails to do in too much of its influence. 

5. All geological works are alike in proving that the mak- 
ing of man was the last act in creation. 

The readings of science are thus one with the Bible on this 
great point. 

6. The “testimony of the rocks” all favors the view, that the 
earth was once in a state of chaos,—without life, either animal 
or vegetable, without continents or seas,—a state, according to 
geology, of universal fiery fusion. 

So Moses places chaos before there were continents, seas, 
and living races. 

However much we may hesitate over other conclusions of 
geologists, and discredit their bold theories, on these points, 
we accept their facts, and regard them as so much force acting 
for the Bible upon the growing mind of the world. 

But we come now to a more serious point, in which the in- 
terpretation of Genesis is intimately concerned, and with re- 
gard to which, we should reason cautiously. It relates to the 
position of what may be called geological time,—the period 
when natural causes, at work under divine guidance, laid up 
the strata of rocks as they are found in the earth’s crust. Some 
writers on Genesis make this time antecedent to the six days 
of Moses, while others regard it as corresponding to those 
days. In the former view, the days of Genesis are days of 
twenty-four hours, and the world was remodeled by a week © 
of new creations introductory to man’s history. In the latter, 
the days are prolonged periods of time covering all geological 
events. 

It is not our purpose to enter into any general argument on 
the meaning of the word day, as this subject has been abun- 
dantly discussed elsewhere. We may refer to a profound ex- 
egetical argument in favor of the days being periods of time, 
in the “Six Days of Creation” of Professor Tayler Lewis. 
The writers on the other side are no doubt familiar to our read- 
ers, and need not be mentioned. We seek now to learn what 
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geology says on the subject, and what credit shall be allowed 
to its testimony, as this is the topic before us. We will state 
the successive events as given by geologists, and then com- 
pare the series with the account in the Bible. 

7. In section 2, (p. 88,) it was admitted to be an established 
truth, that the succession in the life of the globe, displayed in 
the series of strata, is in fact a succession in its creations. All 
geological works show, that in this succession of creations, quad- 
rupeds were brought into existence before man, and that they 
eminently characterized the age immediately preceding man’s 
appearance. 

8. They exhibit equally the fact, that species of reptiles 
(and probably birds,) fishes, and animals of the inferior tribes, 
(as shell-fish, corals, etc,) were brought into existence before, 
the creation of quadrupeds. 

9. The creation of vegetation before the existence of any 
animal life, does not appear to be definitely proved by organie 
remains, for the earlier strata anterior to those containing ani- 
mal fossils do not afford unequivocal remains of plants, al- 
though there are traces of what may have been plants. But 
science has shown that animals require the existence of plants 
in order that they may themselves exist; for either plants or 
animals are the food of animals,—that is, plants are the ulti- 
mate resource with the animal kingdom. Science thus argues 
in favor of the earlier existence of vegetation. Besides, as 
has been urged by writers on this subject, if the globe was 
once in fusion and has cooled, its seas would have been fit for 
’ plants when still too hot for animals; and hence, again, sci- 
ence infers the probable earlier existence of vegetation, al- 
though in those oldest of rocks, as in old documents generally, 
the records are too obscure to be clearly deciphered. 

10. Geologists by proving a period of universal fusion, prove 
that, at the same time, dense vapors covered the universal 
globe, (since a fused globe would have had its oceans and 
volatile parts in a state of vapor ;) that subsequently, as the 
globe cooled down, there was a period when the clouds had 
become so thinned and scattered that the sun, moon, and stars 
began to shine upon the earth, and to serve for signs and for 
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seasons and days. They show also that this lighting up of the 
globe by the sun’s direct rays, and this marking off of the 
days and seasons, would have been long subsequent to the be- 
ginning of Creation’s history. 

11. It also follows from the same condition, that there would 
have been a period as the earth’s crust went on cooling, when 
the first dry land appeared above the waters. The time of 
this event may, for all that geology can discover, have pre- 
ceded the appearance of the sun and moon and stars alluded 
to above. 

With regard to the several particulars thus far mentioned, 
we find a uniform statement in geological works. But as 
geology is a growing and changing science, may we look for 
a change in any of these three points? What says the past 
history of the science ¢ 

In this past history, ever since the strata began to be stud- 
ied, man has always stood as the last creation, quadrupeds as 
preceding man, reptiles and fishes and the lower orders as 
preceding the first introduction of quadrupeds.. And then the 
other conclusions flow from the condition of a cooling globe, 
an idea which has gained in confidence with every new 
phase in the science. We cannot find that on any of these 
questions, (and these are the particular questions which bear 
upon the interpretation of Genesis,) there has been any 
change of view, excepting a wider expansion of knowledge 
and a fuller confirmation of the principles they involve. 

Let us review these points again.—Can we expect a change 
in the idea of natural causes, an idea as much the material of 
which geology is made, as granite that of a granite hill? 
Can we look for a change as to the original chaos, and the de- 
ductions that flow from such a primal fiery condition with 
respect to the continents and seas, and the sun, moon and 
stars? Or, as to vegetation being the necessary antecedent of 
animal life? Or, as to actual progress through succesive crea- 
tions in the earth’s history? Or, as to the existence of the lower 
orders of animal life with fishes and reptiles before quadru- 
peds? or of quadrupeds before man? If not, what change is 
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looked for that will affect the relations of science to the first 
chapter of Genesis? 

It seems, therefore, since the account of Moses is no scientific 
record, but simply a brief announcement of the great works in 
the progress of creation, that the bearings of geology upon it can 
almost as well be made out now, as at any future time. The dis- 
coveries going on, and to be looked for in the future, appear to 
relate to details in the history, which the comprehensive record 
of Moses, aiming in brief words to announce God the Creator 
and His creative Acts, could not and does not contain. 

12. But there is a point in this geological history yet un- 
noticed, which should be considered, for it may be regarded 
as fatal to all the coincidences that have been stated. It is 
this: that according to the plant fossils found in the rocks, 
there were only seaweeds through the periods when the 
earliest species of animal life were in existence ; afterwards, 
there were seaweeds, ferns, trees of the fern tribe, and other 
trees allied to pines and spruces—all quite or nearly flower- 
less—in the Coal Period ;—and the ordinary flowering and fruit 
trees, (plants having a bark and bearing their seed in seed-ves- 
sels,) and palms, were not introduced until a comparatively late 
era in the history, when quadrupeds were beginning to exist. 
Thus it took the whole course of geological time to develop 
the vegetable kingdom. 

The following table illustrates to the eye this fact, as made 
out by geologists. They divide the series of rocks or strata, 
from the lowest or oldest to the highest or most recent, into 
seven ages: I. The Azorc age, (without fossils;) II. The 
Sitvrian age, containing the earliest fossils; I. The Dezvo- 
nan age; IV. The Carsonirerovs, or that of the coal beds; 
V. The Reprmian age; VI. The Maynarian age; VIL. The 
age of May. Excluding the first, these are arranged beyond in 
their order; and above each, is placed the name of the tribe of 
plants which began with it, thus showing the succession in the 
fossils, and therefore in the creations: for example, seaweeds 
commenced on the globe at the beginning of the Silurian 
age; the ferns and pine tribes as early as the middle Devo- 
nian, etc. 
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Tribe including our common 
Fruit and Shade Trees, etc., 
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Now Moses, in announcing vegetation, describes the whole 
vegetable kingdom as one creation, plainly including fruit 
trees as well as other kinds among the created species. The 
discrepancy is a striking one; and it has been often used with 
force by the infidel to prove the Bible false. 

It has been well said, however, that the great event an- 
nounced by Moses was _. ~ institution of the Plant Kingdom,— 
the appointment and creation of that kind of existence, which 
we call a plant, or an exhibition of the new principle, fe, in 
an organism of the plant type; and that this kingdom of na- 
ture, in its law of structure or essential idea, was established in 
the world whenever the first plant was created, however small, 
or low in grade. 

It may also be shown from the relation of man to divine 
inspiration, that the comprehensive description of Moses is the 
very one which would occur to a human mind, receiving, from 
without, the simple idea of plant creation. We offer a few 
thoughts on this point at the close. 

Moreover the history of the plant kingdom was parallel 
with that of the other parts of geological history. In the case 
of animals, all the highest and lowest species were not created 
together ; and even the shell-fish, corals, fishes and reptiles— 
types referred by Moses to the fifth day—according to the 
uniform reading of geologists, were not sent forth into the 
world in one creation, but in a succession, as remarked in sec- 
tion 2, p.88. This is more intelligible from the following table, 
which is similar in form to the preceding. 
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The inferior species in general began the series ; then others 
appeared by new creations, and still others, and finally the 
highest forms. This was true of the animal kingdom as a 
whole, according to Moses as well as geology ; for there were 
lower orders on the fifth day of Genesis; next quadrupeds ; 
next man. 

Quadrupeds were many times exterminated, and other 
species created before those of the present age appeared. But 
the essential idea or law of the quadruped class was embodied 
in the first representative of the class. 

There was hence, according to geology, one system for both 
plants and animals. ‘There is nothing exceptional or peculiar 
in the gradual bringing forth of the plant kingdom from the 
era of the first species to the age of man. A history of crea- 
tion reduced to its elemental ideas is a statement of the order 
in which new principles were brought out; and is not this the 
character of the Mosaic narrative ? 

The question now comes up with regard to the days in 
Genesis. Is the accordance of the Bible with the progress of 
events in geology, such as favors the idea that these days were 
the indefinite periods of the earth’s geological progress? or 
were all the events of geology anterior to the creation 
described by Moses? We note the order: beginning with 
the latest, —Man,—quadrupeds,—reptiles, fishes and the lower 
tribes, or the earliest animal life; thus far the records are 
alike. Then before these, there was the appearance of the 
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sun, moon and stars—the creation of vegetation—the dividing 
of the land from the seas;—and back of all, chaos. The 
order of these last phases—chaos excepted—is not distinctly 
made out by geology; yet they are proved to have been 
actual events belonging to early time, before the existence of 
animal life. And the appearance of the sun, moon and 
stars as the fourth day’s work, that is long after the creation 
of light, the work of the jirst day, is a striking accordance of 
the Mosaic narrative with the geological. 

This much we must admit, that two persons, one reading 
from the Bible and the other from geology, would derive, in 
general, the same scheme of progress: and as the two are 
independent sources of knowledge, this would seem to bea 
fair method of arriving at their true relations. Such a 
result is hence a strong argument for believing that geology 
and the Bible treat of the same events. 

But if they do not relate to the same events, then a re- 
modeling of the earth took place immediately before man. 
We therefore naturally inquire, whether geology finds 
evidence of any such remodeling, or of a complete renewal 
of the life of the globe at that time ? 

13. We have looked in vain for any evidence in geology of 
a great revolution just anterior toman. About thirty years 
since, geologists first made out the true relations of the der- 
tiary rocks—that is, the rocks of the age in geology next 
preceding man, a time characterized by the first grazing 
quadrupeds of the globe. These rocks have since proved to 
be exceedingly fruitful in interest. It is found that in the 
earliest tertiary strata, the fossil shells are all extinct species ; in 
the middle tertiary, twenty to thirty per cent. are living species, 
or the same as now live in our seas, showing that those species 
began thus early their existence; in the later tertiary, there 
are forty to fifty per cent. of recent species, or nearly one-half 
now live, having been continued on to the present time; in 
the latest tertiary, sixty to ninety per cent. are recent spe- 
cies; while in the post-tertiary, a subsequent period still 
anterior to man, and belonging to the Mammalian age,—all 
the species of shells are the same as existing species. The 
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quadrupeds of each epoch differ from those of the others and 
from our own. Yet a very few of those living in the post-ter- 
tiary period continue now on the globe as man’s companions. 

Thus geology, instead of finding a revolution, makes out a 
very gradual approximation from the age of quadrupeds (or 
Mammalian age) to the present order of things. And it will 
be remembered that the Bible corresponds with this, in placing 
the creation of quadrupeds and man on the same day— 
another coincidence of importance. 

But may not these deductions of the geologists be set aside 
by future discoveries? Past progress has been directly the 
other way. It was supposed, a few years since, that not a 
quadruped of the post-tertiary period now inhabits the earth. 
But, as above remarked, some half a dozen or more, out of 
the hundreds of that time, (and these half a dozen species 
useful to man,) still survive. The extinction of life at the 
close of the post-tertiary, it should be noticed, did not extend 
to the plants, or the inferior animals of the waters. It was a 
dropping off of the fiercer land tribes that were unfitted for 
the age of man. 

14. Taking a general survey of geological facts, we observe 
a remarkable oneness of system, binding together in a single 
plan or scheme the successive events or creations, from the 
earliest coral or shell-fish, to man. We are impressed also 
with the gradual approximation in the species of the success- 
ive creations to the more modern kinds, as the era of man 
is approached. This is so obvious to one who has surveyed 
the facts, that he involuntarily pronounces the series and 
progress one grand history, with the creation of man, the last 
act in the drama of creation. 

Thus the case stands. We cannot perceive that science is 
presumptuous in making the several deductions we have 
considered. It is very easy to place oneself behind the word 
“hypothesis,” and declare we see no truth in geology; but 
by such a course are we not merely putting our eyes in the 
dark ¢ 

What then is the correct signification of the word “day?” 
Is the literal meaning the only one admitted by the text? 
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What must we conclude from the parallelism of events in the 
geological record and the Bible, and the evidence of a 
gradual series of changes bringing in the age of man, instead 
of a complete and abrupt transition or revolution? Is geo- 
logical time all anterior to the creation described by Moses ¢ 
Or does Moses declare the events of the one only creation ¢ 

We have aimed to keep clear of all bias towards one side 
or the other, on this great question. But we acknowledge 
that the study of the subject has left us inclined to believe in 
one march of events; and moreover to recognize two great 
records: one, the handwriting of Omnipotence on the rocks, 
the other, by his inspired penman on the sacred page. We 
learn, at least, that there is no reason to fear or denounce 
geology. Rather let us wish it rapid progress in the study of 
God’s works. Infidelity will misuse the facts, as it does 
those of Revelation ; but she will find them sooner or later 
slipping from her wily fingers, and gathering into that mighty 
array of forces, which nature, under a high commission from 
above, is sending forward to sustain and help on the gospel to 
its glorious triumph. 


The mode in which the events of creation were communi- 
cated to man is the subject of an hypothesis by Hugh Miller. 
This able writer supposes a panoramic vision of actual geo- 
logical events to have passed through the mind, as the result 
or method of divine inspiration, and the scenes thus witnessed 
to have been afterwards recorded. Weshall be aided in under- 
standing the subject—if it admits of explanation—by con- 
sidering, that each great step of progress in creation, as 
already remarked, would necessarily consist in the introduction 
of a new idea or phase. Thus in Genesis, there is jirst, light, 
the first expression of existence, and that, active existence ; 
second, the firmament ; third, the continents and seas, a new 
feature pointing to a finishing of the earth’s surface as the com- 
pletion of its inorganic history ; then, also, as the second work 
of the same day, plant life, or the establishment of the plant- 
kingdom ; fourth, the swn, with the moon and stars presiding 
over, and vivifying as now, the earth; fifth, animal life, and 
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distinctively the inferior animals; sixth, the highest group of 
animals, or that particular division of the animal kingdom to 
which man belongs, characterized by suckling its young ; and 
finally, man, in the image of his Maker. 

These being the events or successive ideas expressed in crea- 
tion, what is the probable process of inspiration? The simplest 
view is, that these ideas were imparted, in their true order, to 
the mind; and that the mind receiving them, having been 
furnished through its own growth or education in the world 
with images and modes of expression from existing nature, as 
all minds are, gave them utterance accordingly. The idea of 
vegetation, as a creation of the third day, was given the 
prophet ; and his mind had before it the vegetation of the sur- 
rounding world,—and hence the plant-kingdom, in its perfec- 
tion, appears in the record. It was not the vegetation of the 
coal period which the mind saw, as Hugh Miller suggests, for the 
description does not apply to the vegetation of that era much 
better than to that of earlier periods; but the vegetation of 
actual visible nature. The thought came from above, and was 
intelligible because the mind had already become familiar with 
vegetation from contact with nature. So when the idea of the 
formation of the land and seas was given to the inspired man, 
as the earlier work of the third day, preparatory for vegeta- 
tion and all future action, the idea took shape in the thought 
of continents and seas as they are. In each case, if we are 
right in our view, it was an impress by the Deity of an idea 
upon a mind which already possessed knowledge and language, 
both derived from the existing world. 

We may thus have an intelligible view of inspiration with- 
out recourse to a panoramic series of pictures, such as a geolo- 
gist might now make up from his studies of the earth’s crust. 


We have made but passing allusions to two of the works 
noticed at the head of this Article, as our object in mention- 
ing them was to indicate some of the more recent sources of 
information on these themes rather than to enter into criticisms. 
We close this discussion by annexing a tabular arrangement 
of the events in the Mosaic narrative, as suggested by Pro- 
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fessor Guyot. (See the papers of Professor Dana.) There is 
much light in the simple table, whatever view be taken of the 
History. 
f ist Day. LIGHT, in its universality. 
2nv Day. The firmament dividing the 
waters above from the waters below. 
I. INORGANIC f 1. The seas gathering into 
HISTORY. ~ one place and dry land ap- 
3p Day. } pearing. 
2. The creation of vegeta- 
L tion. 


4rn Day. LIGHT for the Earth, in the 

Sun and Moon. 
5ru Day. The creation of the inferior 

sptorenm a 4 animals, with Fishes, Reptiles and Birds. 
‘ 1. The creation of Quad- 
67H Day. rupeds. 
{ 2. The creation of Man. 
Ill. The 7rm Day. The day of rest. 








Professor Guyot and Hugh Miller, adopting the view that 
Creation’s days were prolonged periods, alike observe that this 
seventh day, God’s day of rest, is the period of man’s history, 
and its work, REDEMPTION—a work transcending all others in its 
display of Divine excellence. And, they add, that man’s week 
of seven human days—days. of twenty-four hours, measured 
off, not by the movements of the universe, like the days of 
creation’s history, but by the motion of the little sphere man 
inhabits, and thus made for him, as he for it—that man’s week 
has accordingly, in close parallelism, its seventh day set apart 
with special reference to this great spiritual work, man’s 
redemption. “ Wherefore God blessed and hallowed it.” 
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Arr. V.—THE BRITISH IN INDIA. 


A great misfortune, or a signal judgment, has befallen the 
British dominion in India. For many years past indistinctly 
foreseen, perhaps rather, dimly augured and dreaded, the 
storm has burst forth at last with a suddenness and a fury 
which have taken by surprise its victims, England, and the 
world. The great native army, so long the sword and shield 
of English authority in her eastern possessions, the pride of 
her policy, the reliance of her governors, has dissolved and 
deserted her ; nay, much worse than that, has turned upon her 
with the ferocity of a wild beast long thought tamed, but 
which has only suppressed its brutal instincts in order to 
sate them more horribly when its keeper is thrown off 
his guard. Throughout a region more extensive than Eng- 
land itself, the English,a few months ago the rulers and 
masters, are now mangled and dishonored corpses, or hunted 
fugitives, or fighting for their own and one another’s lives. 
Even this is not the worst; those who administer the affairs 
of a conquered people, we know, must carry their lives as in 
their hand, exposed to sudden outbursts of the subjected; but 
here the hand of vengeance has not struck only at the instru- 
ments of alien dominion; their innocent families have been 
butchered under circumstances the most horrible; gentle 
women and tender children have been done to death with a re- 
finement of hideous cruelty of which only North American In- 
dians, or South Sea cannibals, would have been thought capa- 
ble. All England is mourning for her dead. All England is 
roused to take vengeance on the murderers, to vindicate her sul- 
lied honor, to reéstablish her profaned authority ; and, what 
is much better, the public opinion of England, long too little 
regardful of her Eastern empire, has been cruelly but effectu- 
ally awakened to its relations to her, to her duties toward it ; 
she is asking, what she has done to draw upon herself this 
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calamity, what she has to do to render impossible its recur- 
rence. Meanwhile the whole world looks on with intense in- 
terest, to see what the result will be, for England and for India, 
its sympathies strongly pronounced in favor of the one side or 
the other, or balancing between the two combatants, uncer- 
tain with whom lies the greater share of wrong. The parties 
engaged in the struggle, its scene, the stake depending on it, 
lend it a surpassing significance. England, on the one hand, 
is the great representative of the progressive tendencies of 
modern culture, the foremost civilizing and Christianizing 
power, which is doing more than any other to bind together 
the nations of the earth in one bond of brotherhood by com- 
munity of interests and institutions. India, on the other hand, 
constituting by reason of its immensity, its natural resources, 
and its isolation from the rest of Asia, a continent by itself, al- 
ways sustaining a population more numerous than that of Africa 
and both the Americas taken together, and rich in productions 
sought of all the world, has been, since the beginning of inter- 
course among men, a mark for ever increasing attention. From 
the time when Solomon’s navies visited its Ophir, and dim 
rumors of the “ Ethiopians of the sun-rise” reached the ears of 
Homer, when Alexander was forced by his mutinous army 
back from its frontier, when Greek and barbarian kings con- 
tended for the possession of its western provinces, when the 
cravings of Roman luxury were supplied from its marts, 
when its wealth and helplessness made it the prey of Moham- 
medan rapacity, till at last European nations strove for its 
possession, and it became the dependency of a little islet in the 
far off western ocean, how rich in varying phases and wide- 
reaching relations is the history of India! . Within the present 
century, too, a new interest has been added to it. Fifty years ago 
the world hardly knew that India was the seat of a civilization 
older than that of Greece and Rome, the cradle of institutions 
which had spread themselves over two-thirds of Asia, the 
birth-place of a literature not less extensive and varied than 
the classical ; and that the race which had made the country 
their home, and wrought these works there, was of near kindred 
with our own, that its earliest recorded conditions were those 
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of our own ancestors, that its ancient language was the key to all 
the languages of Europe, the key to all linguistic study. The 
knowledge of these facts has made the concerns of India neaver 
and dearer to every enlightened mind, has placed her under the 
more especial protection of the whole civilized world, and has 
made it the duty of all to watch that she be not treated with 
calculating selfishness, or with greedy rapacity, as a prey in 
the hand of the spoiler, but with the consideration, and the true 
regard to her welfare and progress, which such a history com- 
mands. We ourselves, as Americans, have those especial 
responsibilities in this matter which flow from our especial 
relations to England, as nearest akin with her in language, in- 
stitutions, and interests, and as exercising by our public opin- 
ion a powerful influence on hers. It is important, then, that 
we fully understand and rightly judge all the questions in- 
volved in the relations subsisting between England and India; 
particularly at such a time as this, when in every one’s mind 
are starting the inquiries, by what tenure do the British hold In- 
dia; what is their right there, and what the position they oc- 
cupy toward the natives of the land; what is the character of 
this revolt, and what does it indicate ; what will be the issue of 
the struggle, and what its after results? 

Nothing, in our view, can shed so much light on all these 
points of inquiry, as a brief general sketch of the history of 
India, and of the different incursions and conquests of which 
it has been the arena. The British are not the first race of 
foreigners who have forced their way into the country and 
wrenched its possession from the hands of its older occupants, 
and we cannot rightly understand the character of their 
dominion, if we know not by what it was preceded, from 
whom it was won, and over whom extended; we cannot 
appreciate the value of the changes it introduced, if we 
know not the conditions in the midst of which it was founded. 

Who were the absolute aborigines of India it is not now 
possible to tell. In the belt of land which stretches across 
the country almost under the Tropic of Cancer, a region of 
rugged mountains and impenetrable forests, infested with 
wild beasts and haunted by yet more dangerous diseases, 
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is founda chain of wild tribes, of black color, but not of 
Ethiopian features, and of the humblest endowments and 
capacities of culture. Too little is yet known of their 
languages to indicate with certainty whether they are the 
scanty remains of an earliest Indian population, or offshoots 
of the race next to be mentioned, debased by thousands of 
years of savage life. Nearly all the southern half of India, 
the elevated plateau of the Dekhan, as it is cailed, with its 
bordering mountain ranges and its low narrow coasts, is 
occupied by a family of people closely akin with one another 
in physical characteristics and in dialect, and known as the 
Dekhan, the Dravidian, or the Tamulic family. Whence and 
when they came we know not at present; whether they 
poured into India over its western frontier, or crept through 
the passes of the Himmalehs from the great plateau of 
Central Asia; whether, again, they hunted the black tribes, 
their predecessors, into the mountains, or entered along with 
them, their own kith and kin; all this remains still to be 
learned, if the evidences be not too uncertain to be trusted, 
from the comparative study of their languages. We do 
know, with certainty, that about two thousand years before 
the Christian era, this race, or these two races, were in full 
possession of the whole territory of India. They were not, 
however, to remain longer undisturbed. To the northwest, 
just beyond the mountains which beset the entrance to the 
Cabul valley, the passage through which so many nations 
have since trodden on their way to the conquest of Hindustan, 
lay a branch of the great Indo-European family, the most 
highly gifted of all the children of men, although not destined 
till more than a thousand years later to assume and maintain 
their rightful place at the head of the race. By degrees 
their tribes threaded the mountain passes, descended into the 
rich valley, itself like a paradise to comers from the north, 
and tempted ever onward by the increasing beauty and 
fertility which opened before them, advanced and took 
possession of the Penjab, the vestibule of India. 

Thus was begun the first invasion and conquest of India by 
a people of foreign extraction, of which history gives us any 
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distinct account. It is the most important fact in all the 
annals of the country, for this intruding people became the 
founders of everything which we are accustomed to call 
Indian. The Aryan tribes, for that is the name they gave 
themselves, both in their old and new homes, brought with 
them institutions of a simplicity almost primitive, the germs 
only of the culture which they were afterwards to develop so 
magnificently ; they brought the oldest and least altered reflex 
of that condition and mode of life which were once common 
to Persian, Greek, Roman, German, Slave, and Celt, a religion 
of which the myths and the divinities bear a strange resem- 
blance to those of earliest pagan Europe, a language of 
which the wonderfully preserved elements and transparent 
structure explain, to a degree elsewhere unknown, the history 
and relations of European languages, the history of all 
language. Hardly, too, had they entered the country which 
was to be henceforth the theatre of their action, when they 
made an imperishable record of both language and institu- 
tions, in the hymns of the Veda, that venerable document, 
the oldest, the most authentic, the fullest of all that are left 
to illustrate the ante-historic history of our branch of the 
human race. 

The Aryan conquest bore the character common to all 
conquests in the olden time. The new race felt its immense 
superiority, in natural capacity and culture, to that which it 
came in contact with: it regarded the latter as barbarous 
and unclean, as fit only to be exterminated or enslaved. 
When the torrent of invasion burst forth from the Penjab, 
and poured through the fertile valley of Hindustan, it almost 
swept from existence the former owners of the soil. A part 
saved themselves in the mountains on either hand, whither it 
was useless to follow them ; a part were reduced to servitude. 
As the institutions of the intruders developed themselves, and 
they became sundered into three great classes or castes, the 
priestly, the military, and the agricultural, or the Brahmin, 
the Kshatriya, and the Vaisya, such of the aborigines as 
yet remained were formed into a fourth class, the Sudra, a 
glass which had no rights, but only duties, whose highest 
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virtue was to serve humbly and faithfully the other three, 
cut off from all the privileges of education and religion 
which they enjoyed, without hope except that of being born 
again after death into one of the higher castes, as the reward 
of devoted service to them. It was only in the northern 
half of India, however, that the Aryan occupation was thus 
complete ; the expansive force of the race mainly exhausted 
itself in the territory of the Ganges and its tributaries; to 
the south, beyond the Narmada (Nerbudda), the dividing 
line between Hindustan and the Dekhan, the old race still 
maintained itself and perpetuated its language. It could not, 
indeed, resist the shaping and transforming influence of 
the superior race; by hostile expeditions and conquests, by 
peaceable colonization and intercourse, the Dravidian tribes 
were brought to know and accept the Aryan civilization ; 
they adopted the Brahmanic religion and polity; their 
languages became thickly sown with Sanskrit words, and 
were written in characters derived from the Sanskrit alphabet; 
their literature was but a repetition or an echo of the 
Sanskrit literature. 

Thus all India was brought under the sway, physical or 
intellectual and moral, of the alien race; it was thoroughly 
Aryanized ; it became, so far as is possible for a country so 
vast, in customs, beliefs, and institutions, a unit, the exponent 
of one and the same culture. It is not a part of our present 
purpose to follow in any detail the history of Aryan India, to 
exhibit to view the religions, the philosophies, the civil 
institutions, the arts, the sciences which the land was made 
to bring forth under its new masters, or to describe the 
literature in which all these are recorded. We have to deal 
with India chiefly as affected from without, and thanks to the 
mountains, the deserts, and the oceans which make its borders, 
for near three thousand years after the invasion we have 
described, it was left undisturbed, to develop its own character 
and work out its own destiny. The alarms of war did, 
indeed, resound from time to time along its northwestern fron- 
tier, but even the echo of them hardly penetrated into the 
heart of the country. The first Darius might send his 
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generals on an expedition of conquest down the Indus, and 
write the name of India on the list of his subject provinces; 
Alexander might penetrate into the Penjab and find there no 
obstacle which could quite stay the victorious progress of his 
veteran army, but Indian history soon forgot the insults. 
During centuries, even, that followed, Greco-Bactrian, Indo- 
Greek, Parthian, Indo-Scythic dynasties might dispute the 
possession of the valleys of the Cabul and Indus, but into the 
great interior neither their arms nor their influence could 
penetrate. Down to a thousand years after Christ, India 
stood aloof from the commotions which were convulsing 
Europe, and central and western Asia. Meantime all nations 
visited her marts to buy her rich productions; her silk, 
cotton, indigo, spices, and precious stones supplied the wants 
and ministered to the luxury of the East and the West. 
The natural development of her internal resources and her 
foreign commerce had combined to give her enormous 
wealth. At the same time, she had become greatly 
weakened in respect to power to repel the spoiler. The 
Indian race and its civilization had reached the period of 
decline. The effect of the sultry climate and of the profusion 
of nature’s gifts which distinguish India, could not fail to be 
highly unfavorable upon any race which came in from the 
north, and the Aryans had begun to deteriorate, in some 
respects, at least, from almost the first moment when they 
became exposed to the peculiar influences of the country. 
The stout arms were weakened, and the pure hearts corrupted ; 
the primitive freedom of manners and customs was brought 
under the rigorous servitude of caste; the old simple worship 
of the powers of nature grew into a strange compound of 
mystical philosophy and debasing superstition. Quietism 
became the prevailing character of the people; they asked 
only to live in peace, to maintain in strictness the purity of 
caste, to perform the inherited ceremonies of a formal 
worship, and to do in all things as their fathers had done. 
It was not, however, until after a long and violent struggle 
that India was thus forced into the iron framework of the 
Brahmanic polity. About five centuries before Christ had 
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arisen the great Indian protestant reformer, Buddha: he 
strove to break down the supremacy of the priestly caste; 
he taught the equality of all cénditions of men, the worth- 
lessness of ceremonies and sacrifices, the efficacy of faith, 
knowledge, and good works for the attainment of salvation: 
and although the philosophical basis of his doctrine was 
atheistic, and although the beatitude which it held up as the 
object to be striven after was annihilation, yet its generous 
humanity and its pure morality gave it immense power, and 
for a long time it disputed with Brahmanism the dominion of 
India. It did not confine itself to the land of its birth: 
while Brahmanism was as exclusive as Judaism, Buddhism 
was as expansive and universal in its spirit as Christianity ; 
its peaceful missionaries carried its doctrines from country to 
country, till Ceylon, Farther India, and the isles of the 
Indian Ocean, till Tartary, Thibet, and China accepted the 
religion of the Indian teacher. Meantime, in India itself 
its power was slowly undermined; the Brahmins had too 
strong a hold upon the mind of the people to be shaken off; 
the ancient tradition proved mightier than the new doctrine ; 
and about eight centuries after Christ, Buddhism and its 
votaries were utterly extirpated or driven out, and the 
Brahmins reigned supreme. But they were not left long 
to enjoy in peace the fruits of their victory, for already the 
Moslem was at the gate. 

India had need of regeneration, but she received only retri- 
bution. It was a hard and cruel fate that brought upon her 
the wild hordes of her Mohammedan conquerors, for they 
could not, in the nature of things, do aught but add to the 
misery of her condition. The Arab conquest was almost no- 
where a permanently regenerative one. The power for good 
which lay in the one half of its fundamental dogma, “ There 
is no god but God,” was neutralized by the other half, “ Mo- 
hammed is the prophet of God.” The Koran had not borrowed 
enough from the Bible to make it long a safe guide to the hu- 
man mind, and the furious zeal which it inspired was much 
more destructive than constructive. It is true that here and 
there the fusion of an ancient civilization with the youthful 
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energy of the Arab tribes, themselves sprung of a noble 
stock, quickened by the consciousness of a glorious career of 
conquest, and enriched with the spoils of empires overthrown, 
kindled for a time a bright fire of intellect, and the Moslem 
capitals became the brilliant spots of the earth, and the Mos- 
lem civilization an important link between the culture of the 
ancient and that of the modern world; but the flame soon 
burned out; the standard of Mohammed dropped from the 
weakened hands of its Arab bearers, and was taken up by one 
tribe after another of fierce barbarians from central Asia, who 
made it the signal only of plunder and desolation. Thus, in 
Persia, Islam had the power to dissolve and penetrate the old 
institutions with a new spirit, and to bring out a fresh product ; 
after passing through a frightful process, after suffering the de- 
struction of its nationality, the overthrow of its ancient cus- 
toms, the annihilation of its religion, the profanation of its 
monuments, Persia came forth rejuvenated, and entered upon 
a new career of intellectual activity, which is perhaps the 
proudest in its whole history. But it could not be thus in In- 
dia. Islam was too weak to effect anything there save by 
brute force, and India was too vast and populous to be utterly 
crushed and made over in the Mohammedan mill. Between 
the Hindu and the Mohammedan there could be neither com- 
promise nor fusion; peace and prosperity were impossible in 
the land of which they disputed the possession. 

It was the resurrection of Persian nationality which led 
directly to the overthrow of Indian. As the weakness of the cen- 
tral authority of the Caliphs at Bagdad began to be feit, the 
eastern provinces of Persia shook off its yoke, and under the 
successive dynasties of the Taherites, the Soffarides, the Sa- 
manides, all the country from the Caspian to the confines of 
India was independent, the Persian language prevailed even 
as that of state and of religion, and the new Persian literature 
sprang into being. Yet the springs of action there were not 
wholly Persian ; as enemies on the frontier, as mercenaries, as 
slaves even, the Turkish tribes were beginning to exercise a 
powerful influence on the progress of events. About the year 
967, Sebektagin, originally a Turkish slave of a Samanid gen- 
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eral, was established in Ghazna, as governor of that province 
of the Samanid empire. He soon rendered himself virtually 
independent, and upon his death his son Mahmud openly re- 
nounced his allegiance, assumed the title of Sultan, till then 
unknown, and made Ghazna the capital of anew realm, which 
ere long included a great part of the possessions of his former 
masters. Ghazna lies in one of the elevated valleys of the 
Soliman mountains, the range which forms the eastern bound- 
ary of Persia, and at the base of which lies the valley of the 
Indus, and its site is but little to the southwest of the city of 
Cabul, to which it commands easy access. Thus had the vul- 
ture built its eyrie upon the heights that overlook the goodly 
land of India, and was ready to swoop upon its prey. Now 
began the age of blood in India’s history ; the heart recoils 
from the picture of the miseries which Mohammedan rapacity 
and bigotry were to inflict upon the unhappy country. The 
very position of Mahmud’s capital was a constant threat to In- 
dia, sufficiently indicating which way ambition and the lust 
of plunder would carry him: he is said to have taken a sol- 
emn vow that he would make every year a holy raid into the 
unbelievers’ country, for the glory of the Prophet, and he 
faithfully kept it. In the year 1001 the first Mohammedan 
army crossed the Indus, and within twenty-three years the 
Sultan had made twelve great expeditions into the interior of 
’ the country, besides many lesser ones. They were rather de- 
vastating forays than campaigns of conquest ; fire and sword 
were carried through the land, and an immeasurable booty 
brought back to the capital in the mountains, which with the 
spoils of India was built up into the most magnificent city of 
the Moslem world ; but though the Hindu sovereigns as far east- 
ward as to the confluence of the Ganges and Jumna, and south- 
ward to the peninsula of Guzerat, quailed at the name of the de- 
stroyer, and acknowledged his supremacy, he founded no en- 
during dominion in the country. The glories of the house of 
Ghazna were soon obscured. Mahmud’s son was stripped of 
most of his Persian possessions by the rising dynasty of Sel- 
juk, and his grandson lost all of India save the Penjab. In 
the next century the wild Afghan tribes began to descend from 
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their mountains northward of Cahul, to take their part in the 
struggle for empire. Yet the Ghaznevids maintained them- 
selves near two hundred years, with varying fortunes ; their 
capital itself was more than once lost and won again ; their 
provinces in Hindustan were conquered anew, and recovered 
their independence ; but in the year 1184 the last weakling de- 
scendant of Mahmud was thrust from the throne by the Af- 
ghan chief Mohammed Ghori. Herein lay the hopelessness 
of the fate of India; no sooner was one race and generation 
of spoilers sated with murder and booty, and weakened by ex- 
cess, than another pressed forward te take its place, with a 
fresh appetite, and with the full vigor of the northern savage. 
The new Afghan dynasty carried its arms far beyond the lim- 
its of Mahmud’s conquests ; in 1193 the holy city of Benares 
was taken, and the Moslem soldiers reveled in the devastation 
of that chief sanctuary of the infidel; in 1227 Ujjayini, (Ojein,) 
the capital of the fertile plateau of Malwa, and the chief seat 
of Indian literature and science, met the same fate ; in 1235 
Altumsh reigned from the Indus to the mouth of the Ganges, 
from the Himmalehs to the Nerbudda. 

At this period the Mongols were in the midst of their career 
of conquest in Asia:. Genghis Khan had founded there the 
most extensive empire which the world has ever seen, reaching 
from the Chinese seas to the frontiers of Germany: and in or 
about the year 1241, they for the first time entered India. © 
They were beaten back, but only for a season; they retired 
with plunder enough to be encouraged to return again; from 
this time forward the country was never long free from their 
ravages, although three centuries were still to elapse before a 
Mogul dynasty should sit upon the throne of Delhi. 

A new Afghan family, called the Khilji, overthrew in 1288 
the Ghori. And as every change of dynasty was fraught with 
fresh evils to India, so there followed now, under Ala-ed-din, 
the second Khilji, a new era of devastation. Hitherto the Dek- 
han had escaped ; the deep valley of the Nerbudda had been 
the limit of Moslem ravages ; the land beyond was as an undis- 
covered territory. About 1295, however, the bloodhounds 
snuffed the scent of prey in the south, and passed the barrier. 
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A booty beyond their wildest dreams was the reward of their 
enterprise, and now the Dekhan was penetrated in every direc- 
tion ; expedition after expedition brought back from thence 
such treasures as the pen of the Mohammedan historians had 
scarcely the power to describe. Here, in 1306, we meet with 
the first mention of the Mahrattas, as a tribe subdued by Ala’s 
generals. The dynasty soon sank under the load of wealth 
and the corruption it brought, and about 1321, Ghazi Beg 
Toghluk founded a new Jine of monarchs. The devastation of 
the Dekhan still went on. Under Ghazi’s successor, Moham- 
med, the condition of all India reached a climax of misery ; 
anarchy, oppression, and utter desolation reigned from one end 
of the land to the other. Then followed a gentle sovereign, 
who showed during a reign of thirty years some solicitude for 
the welfare of his subjects, a thing so rare in the history of 
Mohammedan India that it deserves to be noted ;, but after his 
death the old condition of affairs returned again. 

Now broke over India the hurricane of the last great Mogul 
invasion, under Tamerlane, the scourge of mankind. In 1397 
this ferocious monarch crossed the Indus, and aftera campaign 
in the Penjab, attended with even more than the usual horrors 
of a Mogul campaign, he marched upon Delhi. As he neared 
the city, and the battle-field where the fate of the empire was 
to be decided, he conceived suspicions of the slaves whom his 
army was dragging along with it, as part of the fruits of the 
expedition, and gave orders that every one should immediately 
be put to death. He was obeyed, and in one hour a hundred 
thousand souls were massacred in cold blood. In the contest 
that followed he won an easy victory : he entered Delhi, and 
for fifteen days the city was given over to the tender mercies 
of his soldiers. When it was thoroughly stripped of all that 
could be carried away, the inhabitants were driven to the gates, 
and the army allowed to indemnify itself for its sacrifice before 
the battle ; even common soldiers, we are told, took to them- 
selves from fifty to five hundred slaves. Then the conqueror 
marched slowly back, as one must march when so laden, skirt- 
ing the base of the Himmalehs, and wreaking Mohammedan 
zeal and piety on the numerous communities of fire-worship- 
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ers, fugitives from Persia, who had found refuge there: 
wherever he went, he left behind him a wilderness, with smo- 
king ruins and pools of blood. He returned to his capital, and 
never troubled India again : his work was done: he had put to 
death hundreds of thousands of human beings, had dragged 
into slavery tens of thousands more, had brought away untold 
treasure, had turned a blooming country into a desert: what 
more could he desire? To such an expedition do the rights of 
the present Emperor of Delhi to rule over India date back. 

During a century anda quarter, however, the claims of the 
house of Timur remained in abeyance. Two dynasties occu- 
pied in the meantime the throne of Delhi. The first, the Sa- 
dat, lifted its head as soon as aught in India dared to look up 
after the storm had passed over, and commenced with calling 
itself a deputy of the Mogul conqueror: it maintained itself for 
less than thirty-five years, and was succeeded by a last Afghan 
dynasty, called the Lodi. It is unnecessary to follow the his- 
tory of this period more closely : it is distinguished by nothing; 
it is one weary succession of confusion, oppression, and intes- 
tine war; a progress from misery to misery. 

Next follows for the unhappy country a time of comparative 
peace, good government, and prosperity, the golden age of the 
Mohammedan period of Indian history. Baber, a descendant 
of Tamerlane and of Genghis Khan, was at this time Sultan of 
a part of the country between the Oxusand Jaxartes ; he was a 
man of remarkable enterprise and ability, both as warrior and 
as statesman ; yet he was unable to maintain himself in the 
possession of his paternal kingdom against the hordes of adven- 
turers that came swarming in from the north upon him. 
Driven southward, he possessed himself of Cabul and its de- 
pendencies, and from thence was tempted to undertake the con- 
quest of India, whici he regarded as rightfully belonging to 
him, the representative of its former Mogul conqueror. After 
first establishing his authority over the Penjab, he set out 
thence, in 1525, with only fifteen thousand veteran warriors at 
his back, vanquished the Indian army on the fateful field of 
Panniput, and seated himself upon the throne of Indian em- 
pire at Delhi. So much easier was it to conquer India than to 
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keep an insignificant province in Tartary ! Baber was no mere 
plunderer, like his predecessors; his ambition was to found a 
great empire in India, and his capacity was equal to the un- 
dertaking. He died, however, in 1550, before the work was 
half accomplished. The Memoirs which he left are more wor- 
thy than anything else the Orient has produced to be placed 
by the side of Cexsar’s Commentaries. His son and successor, 
Humayin, inherited no small share of his father’s abilities ; 
yet, after ten years of valiant struggle against the rebellious 
Afghan chieftains and his traitor brothers, he was driven out 
of thecountry. Fifteen years he remained in exile, and then, 
returning with Persian auxiliaries, favored by happy circum- 
stances, good counsels, and valor, he placed himself once more 
upon the throne. The next year, 1536, he died, and his young 
son, Akbar, born upon the Indus during his flight, his compan- 
ion and aid in all his adventures since, reigned in his stead. 
To Akbar India and the world have given the title of Great, 
and no monarch, perhaps, ever better deserved it. He pos- 
sessed cvery virtue that can adorn a ruler; energy, prudence, 
justice, mercy, were conspicuous in all his conduct ; he lived 
for the best good of his subjects, Hindu not less than Moslem ; 
he established entire toleration throughout his dominions, and 
even indulged in visionary plans for the establishment of a new 
religion, which, founded on simple love to God and good will 
to men, should comprehend and unite Moslem, Hindu, and 
Christian. He governed the natives of the country through 
their own countrymen and by their own customs ; he promo- 
ted Indian literature and science; he encouraged agriculture 
by great public works, and by the introduction of new pro- 
ducts and methods from the west ; he secured the northwest- 
ern frontier against farther inroads. His long reign of fifty 
years was the climax of India’s prosperity. The famous Ayin 
Akbari, Institutes of Akbar, composed under his direction by 
his great minister, Abul Fazl, gives a most instructive picture 
of his polity, and of the condition of the country under his 
management. His son and grandson successively followed 
him, the one, known as Jehangir, reigning from 1605 to 1627, . 
the other, Shah Jehan, from 1627 to 1656. Little need be said 
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of these princes ; they were given to luxurious and dishonora. 
ble pleasures, careless of the highest interests of the empire, 
and faithless and unscrupulous in their policy. The blood of 
the race of Baber, which had given to India three generations 
of rulers of so eminent qualities, was beginning to degenerate, 
but its virtue was sooner exhausted than its ability; the reins 
of government were still grasped with a strong hand, and gen- 
eral tranquillity maintained ; and the institutions of Akbar still 
subsisted to secure the peace and happiness of the people. 
Shah Jehan, on his accession to the throne, had put to death 
every other male descendant of Baber, that he might have no 
rivals to fear ; in the year 1655 he himself fell sick, and the 
flames of civil war were at once lighted up all over the realm 
by his four sons, fighting for empire and for life. He recover- 
ed, but too late ; Aurengzib, the youngest but one of the four, 
had triumphed over his brothers by dint of superior craft and 
ability, and had no mind to sink to the condition of a subject 
again ; Shah Jehan was dethroned, and lived long enough to 
see meted out to his own descendants the fate to which he had 
doomed his father’s. Aurengzib was a despot and an oppress- 
or of his people, a bigoted Mohammedan, jealous and suspi- 
cious in the extreme, of profound dissimulation and inexorable 
cruelty. His terrible energy and executive capacity, and his 
unscrupulous use of all the arts of treachery and craft, kept 
India quiet under his sceptre ; but it was a deceitful quiet; 
the old hatred between Hindu and Moslem was revived in all 
its intensity, the bonds which bound the empire together were 
dissolved, its strength was exhausted by intestine and foreign 
warfare, and it was ready to fall to pieces so soon as the grasp 
of a streng central authority should be removed. 

We have now for some time taken no notice of the state of 
affairs in the Dekhan. Its history had been from the middle 
of the fourteenth century almost entirely severed from that of 
Hindustan. For a time, under the weak and wicked Moham- 
med Khilji, it had been nearly cleared of its Mohammedan 
invaders ; then an army of mutinous mercenaries, Afghans 
and Turks, had established there, under a dynasty called the 
Bahmani, an independent realm, which, after subsisting for 
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near two centuries, had broken up, about the time of Baber’s 
invasion, into several separate kingdoms. No sooner was the 
great Akbar firmly fixed upon his throne than he turned his 
arms southward, to recover the provinces formerly subject to 
the throne of Delhi, but after a vigorous beginning, he had 
te leave the contest as a legacy to his posterity. A fatal 
legacy it proved. Jehangir, indeed, was content with main- 
taining what his father had won; but the whole reign of 
Shah Jehan was oceupied with wasting and harassing warfare 
against the sovereigns of the south, which exhausted the 
resources of both the combatants. It was in the Dekhan that 
Aurengzib had laid the foundations of the power which he 
used to dethrone his father; it was in the Dekhan that he 
wore out his strength in desperate struggles with a foe at 
first deemed insignificant, but which finally rose upon the 
ruins of his empire. This foe was the nation of the Mahrat- 
tas, a name henceforth prominent among the first in Indian 
history. 

The Mahrattas were a people of Hindu origin, originally 
occupying the fastnesses of the mountains which overhang 
the western shore of India, to the north and south of Bombay. 
We have noted the first mention of them, in 1306. During 
the three centuries which had since elapsed, they had con- 
tinued a simple tribe of mountaineers, too insignifieant to 
play any part in the struggles of the Mohammedan dynasties 
in the Dekhan; but when wars unending had weakened the 
forces of the whole country, they began to appear upon the 
scene. Their first great chief, Sivaji, commenced his career 
about 1650, and before his death, in 1682, he had become 
master of Konkana, the sea-coast province at the base of his 
native mountains, and had spread the name and the terror of 
the Mahrattas over half the Dekhan. His son and successor, 
Sambaji, was taken and put to death with barbarous cruelty 
by the Emperor, in 1690, but the ravages of the tribe continued, 
and after his generals had for ten years longer tried in vain 
to put down and annihilate the Southern Plunderers, as they 
were called, Aurengzib was compelled to take the field 
against them in person. He met with little better success; 
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his foes could never be brought to face him long enough to 
be beaten, and while he was engaged in besieging their 
fortresses, desperately defended by a few resolute men, their 
predatory bands were levying contributions all over his 
dominions. The last seven years of his life were spent in 
this inglorious contest: he died in 1707, and with him de- 
parted forever the strength and glory of the Mogul empire. 
Impotence and utter confusion followed; henceforth the 
titular Emperor was no more than the plaything of a court, the 
puppet of the great vassals who disputed the right in his 
name to plunder and oppress the country; at one time, 
within a period of only eleven years, five emperors were 
murdered, and six pretenders to the throne set up and pulled 
down again. It was not the Mahrattas who had brought the 
empire to this low estate; its dissolution was the effect of a 
natural process, the same through which all Moslem empires 
have had to pass; despotic power, when deserted of virtue, 
energy, and prudence, can lead only to weakness and anarchy. 
The Mahrattas, however, did their full part in hastening the 
downfall, and it was they who reaped from it the largest share 
of benefit. 

At the commencement of their career, the Mahrattas rep- 
resented in some measure a rising of the native Hindu popu- 
lation against its Mohammedan oppressors. Their chiefs were 
all Hindus, of the various castes; their language, their 
customs, their religious usages, were of Hindu origin. They 
made war rather upon the governments than upon the people, 
sparing or affecting to spare the latter as much as possible, 
and their incursions were not unfrequently encouraged or 
invited by the petty Hindu Rajahs, who sought in them a 
check upon the oppression of the lieutenants of the empire. 
Their power lay to no small degree in the impossibility of 
inflicting upon them any harm comparable to that which 
they could inflict. They had no rich country, no cities to 
defend, they were possessors of nothing which they could not 
afford to lose, and of which the loss was not easily to be 
made up; they were a nation on horseback; their mounted 
bands roved through the country encumbered only by the 
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spoil they bore away, and what they won was soon spent in 
adding to their forces new levies of the same lawless soldiery. 
Had India been in other than a state of defenseless anarchy, 
the increase of their power might soon have found a limit; 
as it was, they grew rapidly in might, and extended their 
ravages on every side, till hardly a nook or a corner of the 
country had escaped their visitation, or was exempted from 
the tribute they levied. Their policy was at first only an 
organized system of pillage; they were accustomed to de- 
mand of the provinces they threatened with devastation, a 
certain portion of the public revenue, generally the fourth 
part; and this, under the name of the chout, became the 
recognized Mahratta tribute, the price of the absence of their 
plundering hordes. The chout, however, was often made a 
pretext for unlimited exaction, or for such an interference 
with the administration of a country as ended in their taking 
entire possession of it. It was in the nature of things that a 
state so constituted could not long retain its form unaltered ; 
and indeed, the Mahratta state, if it were ever entitled to 
that name, ran through a rapid succession of changes. Un- 
der their early Rajahs, there was among the marauding bands 
enough of coherence and submission to the central authority, 
to render it possible to direct upon any point force enough to 
overcome the resistance found there; but the reins of power 
dropped from the weak hands of the grandson of Sivaji, and 
while the eastern portion of the dominion which the tribe had 
won fell off, and formed a separate realm under the chieftain 
Bhonsla, the Rajah himself was stripped of power and 
placed in close confinement for life, while his Peshwa, or 
hereditary prime minister, assumed the direction of affairs in 
his name, and became the acknowledged head of a loose con- 
federacy of states, founded by the most noted and successful 
leaders, out of the territories which their arms had won, or 
which had been assigned them for the support of the troops 
that fought under their banners. 

It was in or about the year 1690, that the Mahrattas first 
crossed the Nerbudda: the torrent of invasion had never rolled 
through its valley in that direction before : from that time, the 
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plateau of Malwa, next north of the river, the hills and vales 
of the Rajput country to the westward, and the rich peninsula 
of Guzerat, with its dependencies upon the main land, were 
brought ever more and more under their influence and 
authority. Forty years later, they were acknowledged as the 
dominant power throughout Central India ; in 1735, the second 
Peshwa, Bajerao, after overrunning and plundering for the first 
time the plains of Hindustan, up to the very gates of Delhi, 
extorted from the Emperor the appointment of Viceroy of 
Malwa, and before his death, in 1740, he had levied the chout, 
or tribute of one fourth, upon the whole remaining revenue of 
the Mogul empire. His successor, Ballaji, received the same 
appointment, his four chief generals, Puar, Holkar, Sindia, 
and Guikwar, becoming his sureties for obedience and faithful 
service. These are names which have still an existence and a 
value in Indian history ; the independent states they founded 
are yet in the possession of their descendants: the seat of Sin- 
dia’s government is at Gwalior; Holkar’s capitol is Indore, 
near the crest of the Vindhyas; the Guikwar is ruler of 
Guzerat ; the Puars have territories of less extent in Malwa. 
We have left for a season the story of the intrigues and 
murders, the treasons and rebellions, of which the throne of 
Delhi was the centre, because the fates of India, during this 
period, were much more closely linked with the rising fortunes 
_of the Mahrattas than with the decadence of the Mogul empire. 
But events were now transpiring in the north which require 
our notice, as indicating the forlorn and helpless condition into 
which the land had fallen. In 1739, the ferocious Nadir, who, 
from a shepherd-boy, had become a captain of banditti, then a 
leader of mercenaries, and finally Shah of Persia, while 
engaged in subjecting the Afghans of Cabul, received an in- 
sult from the Indian monarch. Without delay he marched 
into India to avenge it. This was the first time that the fron- 
tier of the Mogul empire had been passed by a foreign enemy. 
Nadir easily overthrew the forces which were sent out from 
Delhi to bar his passage, and entered the city. Massacre and 
plunder followed ; the imperial treasury was robbed and public 
property seized, to the estimated amount of $150,000,000 ; then, 
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with horrid cruelties and tortures, the wealth of private individ- 
uals was extorted from them ; and leaving the city to famine and 
pestilence, the Persian returned to his own dominions, restoring 
to his throne the pillaged emperor, and exacting of him only 
the cession of all territory west of the Indus. In 1747, Nadir 
was murdered in his tent, and Afghanistan became an inde- 
pendent state under Ahmed Shah Abdalli, who succeeded his 
old master as scourge of India. Two years after his accession 
to the throne, he severed the Penjab from the Mogul empire 
forever. The next year the Mahrattas were called in to defend 
Hindustan against Afghan invasion: they were successful in 
repelling the enemy, but seized themselves upon the country 
they had rescued. Again, in 1756, Ahmed returned, captured 
Delhi, and almost reénacted the horrors of, Nadir’s invasion, 
but a pestilence which broke out in his camp forced him to 
retire. After his withdrawal, the Mahrattas had everything 
their own way, and were threatening to swallow up the last 
remnants of the empire, when the Afghan was once more called 
in to the aid of the Mohammedan chiefs, who preferred sub- 
mission to the rule of the foreigner rather than of the infidel. 
The whole force of the Mahratta states, under their ablest 
chiefs, was assembled to oppose him. On the old battle field of 
Panniput was once more disputed the empire of India. The 
Mahrattas were signally defeated : a hundred thousand fell in 
the battle, and as many more in the pursuit: the aggressive 
power of the confederacy was for the time annihilated. No 
other result, however, followed from the victory of the Afghan 
monarch: he returned home almost immediately, and never 
again attempted to interfere in the affairs of India. 

The battle of Panniput was fought in January, 1761: but 
already, four years before, the battle of Plassey had laid the 
foundation of British power in the country. The main inter- 
est of Indian history shifts once more, to the two points on its 
eastern frontier, Madras and Calcutta, where a company of 
merchants were preparing themselves to become the arbiters 
of its destinies. 

We have given with so much of detail the history of the 
wars, revolutions, and invasions which preceded and prepared 
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the way for the entrance of the English upon their career of 
conquest in India, because a full knowledge of the condition 
of the country, and of the causes which led to it, is the most 
necessary requisite for judging aright the English occupation. 
Never was a great country, rich in natural resources of every 
kind, rich in an inheritance of ancient glories, in a more 
deplorable condition than India in the middle of the last 
century. Seven hundred and fifty years, of almost unbroken 
oppression and misrule, were surely enough to accomplish the 
destruction of any state. We have seen that even at the 
beginning of this period, Indian civilization and the Indian 
character were in a state of decadence ; after Persian, Afghan, 
Turk, and Mogul had successively pillaged him, trampled 
upon him, torn him asunder in their struggles for the right to 
oppress him, the Hindu could not come out otherwise than yet 
farther degraded and brutalized. We are unable to see any- 
thing but unmixed evil in the Mohammedan occupation of 
India. Had the wild tribes of the north come in as did the 
Goths upon southern Furope, bringing fresh blood and uncor- 
rupted simplicity to infuse a purer life into what was old and 
effete, or even as did the Normans into England, to blend, after 
a brief period of oppression and separation, with the mass of 
the people, contributing only a new element to their language, 
manners, and institutions, valuable results for both races might 
perhaps have followed: but it was not so; to the last the two 
stood distinctly apart as oppressors and victims ; there were no 
grounds for hope that the relation would ever be changed ; 
one or the other must be annihilated or driven from the 
country, or else both must be rendered harmless and tolerant 
of one another by subjection to a third power. How little of 
capacity was left in the country itself to effect its own regene- 
ration appeared clearly from the character of the national 
uprising which took place at the decay of the Mogul empire : 
it had shown itself incapable of aught but mischief and disor- 
ganization, powerless to expel the old enemies of the land, 
helpless against the attack of new foes. Nowhere was there 
to be discovered anything which gave promise of improve- 
ment. The future was as dark as the present. Was India to 
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be left to herself to work out thus her own destruction, or was 
she to come into the possession of a new master? She lay 
there at the mercy of whoever was strong and bold enough to 
seize upon her: was she to fall into the hands of a barbarian, 
or of a civilized and Christian nation? These questions were 
to be answered, and her fate to be finally determined, by the 
events of the next fifty years. 

The English, it is well known, were not the first Europeans 
to open commerce with India, and gain territorial possessions 
there. A hundred years before the formation of the East 
India Company, twenty-seven years before the invasion of 
Baber, the Portuguese had found their way to the coast of 
Malabar, and established factories which still subsist. Nota 
little of the same rapacity, bigotry, and cruelty which marked 
the Mohammedan invasions, characterized the proceedings of 
this Christian power. Happily, Portugal was too weak a 
country, and its energy and enterprise declined too speedily, 
to allow of its affecting seriously the history of India. Before 
the arrival of the English, a part of its possessions had fallen 
into the hands of the Dutch, and at the beginning of the last 
century these three powers were rivals for the gains of Indian 
trade. The East India Company was organized in 1600: its 
first factory was established in 1620, at Surat, near the seat of 
the ancient commerce by sea between India and the west; in 
1636, another was set up on the Hoogly, above the present 
site of Calcutta ; in 1640, Madras was acquired ; in 1668, 
Bombay was given to the Company by Charles I, who had 
received it as part of the dowry of the Portuguese princess he 
had married; Calcutta was purchased in 1698. Up to this 
time, and even till fifty years later, the Company was simply 
a company of traders, neither possessing nor aiming at political 
power ; they were occupied with the endeavor to enrich them- 
selves by means of traffic, and to this end they acquired cer- 
tain sites, built factories, obtained privileges from the native 
princes, and sought to exclude their rivals from competition 
with them. But herein, little as they knew or suspected it, 
lay the germ of the whole after development of the British 
Indian empire; they could not maintain themselves, and pro- 
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tect their property and the rights which had been ceded 
to them, without becoming a power in the land; they could 
not subsist as a power, and command peace about them, with- 
out possessing the supreme authority over the whole country. 
We will run briefly over the steps of the progress by which 
this end was reached. 

The first foundation of British empire in India was laid by 
the French ; it was they who originated the idea of a great 
European power in India, and from them the English learned 
it, or won it by hard blows. The French established them- 
selves in the Carnatic, as the region along the southeastern 
coast of the peninsula, from Madras southward and northward, 
was called, much later than the English; and not only were 
looked upon by the latter as interlopers, but formed such plans, 
and carried on such intrigues, for the extension of French 
power and influence through the country, that it was impossi- 
ble for them and the English to live peaceably together. The 
struggle began in 1746, with the capture of Madras by the 
French, and until 1761, when Pondicherry was taken by the 
English, and the French power annihilated, there was almost 
constant war between them. Meantime, in 1756, the Nabob 
of Bengal made an unprovoked attack upon Calcutta, which 
ended in the well-known tragedy of the Black Hole. The 
next year retaliation began ; the battle of Plassey overthrew 
the Nabob, and placed upon his throne a rival, the creature of 
English power, and the extensive districts of Bardwan, Med- 
nipur, and Chittagong were ceded to the Company. But the 
difficulties in Bengal continued, and after a series of changes 
little creditable to the policy or integrity of the Company’s 
officers, the administration of the three great provinces of 
Bengal, Behar, and Orissa was directly vested in the English 
by a grant from the Emperor of Delhi. The successful ter- 
mination of the French war gave the Company the possession 
of sundry lesser districts in the Carnatic, and in 1765 an im- 
perial grant placed under its authority the country called the 
Northern Circars, extending along the coast from the Carnatic 
to Orissa. For more than twenty-five years after this, through 
the noted administration of Warren Hastings (1772-1785), and 
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almost to the close of that of Lord Cornwallis (i786- 
1793), there were no further important accessions of territory ; 
but it was by no means an interval of peace and quiet; vio- 
lent dissensions among the Company’s servants, disputes and 
difficulties with all the native Indian powers, a harassing and 
useless war with the Mahrattas, and a desperate conflict with 
Hyder Ali of Mysore, marked this, the transition period of 
British India, the time of half measures and of vacillating pol- 
icy, resulting in both internal and external weakness. In 1790 
a new war broke out with Mysore. The Sultan of that coun- 
try was the deadliest and most formidable enemy of the Brit- 
ish. At about the time of the great battle of Panniput, Hy- 
der Ali was a low-born freebooter and adventurer in the ser- 
vice of the Hindu Rajah of Mysore. Being eminent in the 
qualities which then led to power in India, he had succeeded 
in overthrowing his master and usurping control of the gov- 
ernment, and with all the energy of a new dynasty had estab- 
lished himself in the possession of a great kingdom in the 
south of the Dekhan, reaching from the Carnatic tothe Malabar 
coast, and growing at the expense of its neighbors on every 
side. Had it not been for British opposition, Hyder might 
perhaps have subjugated the whole Dekhan, and he hated the 
British accordingly. Two wars he had fought against them 
with varying success, unsubdued, though unsuccessful. He 
had died before the close of the second, but his son Tippoo in- 
herited his ability, his cruelty, his bigotry, and his animosity. 

The third conflict terminated most disastrously for Mysore. 

After two campaigns, Tippoo was reduced to purchase peace 
by the cession of half his territories to the Company. Again, 
from 1793 to 1798, a season of outward tranquillity followed, 
under the administration of Sir John Shore (Lord Teignmouth) ; 
the orders of the home government were strict, and were con- 
scientiously carried out, but the policy of non-intervention, of 
peace at any price, brought the state to the brink of ruin. The 
French were then the masters of Europe, and India even was 
drawn into the magnificent plans of Napoleon for the destruc- 
tion of England. French influence was predominant in the 
three great native Indian courts, that of Tippoo, of the Nizam 
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of the Dekhan, hitherto England’s faithful ally, and of the Mah- 
rattas, in whose keeping was the Emperor of Delhi. The gen- 
ius and energy of Lord Wellesley (1798-1805), ably seconded 
by his brother, afterward Duke of Wellington, who won here 
his first laurels, turned the scale everywhere in favor of the 
English. The Nizam was manoeuvred into English interests, 
and his French-trained army disbanded. In 1799, Tippoo’s 
capital was stormed and he himself slain ; the ancient Rajahs 
of Mysore were raised from a dungeon to the throne, as de- 
pendents of the Company, with nearly their ancient territory, 
stripped only of the conquests of Hyder and Tippoo. ‘Then 
followed a severe conflict with the Mahrattas. It was waged 
nominally in support of the Peshwa, or head of the confeder- 
acy, against his rebellious chiefs, who were contending together 
for the possession of his person, in order to gain the support of 
his name and authority. The Mahrattas were everywhere 
beaten, their French forces annihilated, the Emperor rescued 
from their custody, and extensive cessions of their territory 
exacted, both in Hindustan, Central India, and the Dekhan. 
It was not in war only that the English extended their domin- 
ion under Lord Wellesley. They carried matters with a high 
hand among their allies and dependents, pulling down, reform- 
ing, reconstructing, as it seemed to them that the interests of 
British India demanded. The Nabob of Surat was deposed 
and pensioned. The Vizier of Oude was compelled to pur- 
chase with half his dominions the security of the other half. 
With the Nabob of the Carnatic the English had been involv- 
ed in most complicated relations, which brought distress and 
confusion on him and his dominions, ever since they had es- 
tablished him on the throne in opposition to the French ; the 
embarrassment was now relieved by his forced withdrawal 
into private life upon a liberal pension. No such increase 
of power and responsibility had marked the administration 
of any former Governor-General. The Company were alarm- 
ed; they sent out stringent orders for peace, and replaced Lord 
Wellesley by Lord Cornwallis, who lived but three months, 
however, after his arrival at Calcutta. Sir Jolin Barlow suc- 
ceeded him provisionally, and then Lord Minto, who governed 
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from 1807 to 1813 in almost undisturbed tranquillity. But the 
foundations of peace had not yet been securely laid. Hardly 
had Lord Hastings taken the direction of affairs, in 1813, when 
hostilities broke out with Nipal, the long narrow district of 
hill country lying at the base of the Himmalehs. The hardy 
mountaineers, over-confident in their own valor and the 
strength of their position, provoked a war wantonly, fought it 
manfully, and were allowed to purchase peace with the loss of 
but a small portion of their territory, eastward from the upper 
course of the Ganges. Now followed a more serious struggle. 
For many years a great system of plunder had been laying 
waste all the interior of India. Season after season, bands of 
marauders had burst out from their hiding places in the moun- 
tains, ravaging and destroying with a savage ruthlessness 
which threw into the shade even the old devastation of the 
Carnatic by Hyder Ali, which has been immortalized by the 
eloquence of Burke. They fought under no one’s name, but 
were harbored and encouraged by the Mahratta rulers. A 
system of operations was arranged for their repression, and 
upon a most extensive scale, for it was well foreseen that the 
Mahrattas would take up their cause when once the combat 
was joined. The campaign was conducted with great skill and 
energy, and with complete success. The defection of Sindia 
was crushed in its commencement, and only the little prov- 
ince of Ajmir, in the Rajput country, was taken from him ; 
the Peshwa’s perfidy was rewarded with the loss of all his ter- 
ritories, and his exile as a pensioner to Hindustan ; the other 
great Mahratta chieftain, Bhonsla, Rajah of Nagpore and Berar, 
was stripped of his districts along the Nerbudda, which gave 
the English a continuous chain of possessions through the 
heart of India. The bands of the Pindarris, as the marauders 
were called, were annihilated, and peace so thoroughly estab- 
lished throughout the interior that no general disturbance has 
since been possible. The supremacy of the Company over the 
whole land, its right to supervise the relations of all the exist- 
ing states, to settle disputes, to prevent war and commotion, to 
dictate peace, was at length solemnly proclaimed. India had 
become British India. 
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War and annexation, however, were not yet at an end. Un- 
der the administration of Lord Amherst (1823—1827), the 
Indian government was forced into hostilities with Burma, as 
the result of which, in 1826, Asam and the long strips 
of sea-coast in Farther India which border the bay of Ben- 
gal, Arracan and Tenasserim, were ceded to the British. In 
1834, the Rajah of the little hill district of Kiarg, in the south, 
formerly:saved by English interposition from the vengeance 
of Tippoo, was deposed, for horrible tyranny and cruelty, 
and hostility to English interests. After the great catastrophe 
of the invasion of Afghanistan, in 1843, difficulties occurred 
with the Emirs of Sindh, the country bordering on the lower 
Indus, and Sindh was conquered and annexed. In 1845, the 
Sikhs, who had maintained peaceful relations with the Com- 
pany during the life of their great ruler, Ranjit Singh, became 
turbulent, and invaded the British dominions. Though beaten 
back, and mulcted of a portion of their territory, their spirit was 
not quelled ; in 1848, war broke out anew, and ended only in 
the reduction of the whole Penjab under British authority. A 
new Burman war, in 1852, gave to the Company the province 
of Pegu, in Farther India. In 1854, Nagpore and Berar, the 
realm of the Mahratta chief Bhonsla, were taken possession of 
on the extinction of his line. Finally, in 1856, Oude was an- 
nexed, on account of the failure of its rulers to meet their ob- 
ligations to the Company, and their outrageous tyranny and 
mismanagement, which rendered it the seat of distress and 
disorder, and dangerous to the security of its neighbors. 

The territory thus immediately subjected to British rule is 
estimated at 840,000 square miles, and sustains a population of 
132,000,000; that which still remains under the authority of its 
native rulers amounts to 628,000 square miles, with 48,000,000 
inhabitants. The native powers, however, have the privilege 
only of internal administration ; they are allowed neither to 
form treaties nor make war; the Indian government guaran- 
tees their security without and tranquillity within, and enjoys 
either a constant or a contingent right to payment for this pro- 
tection, and to the service of their armies in case of need. 

We have passed thus hastily and lightly over the history of the 
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British dominion in India, sketching only its general features, 
and entering into no discussion of its details, for more than one 
reason. In the first place, the subject is too vast and difficult to 
admit of a full exhibition here. No course of events occur- 
ring in modern times, and respecting which ‘information has 
been at once so abundant and so accessible, has been more 
variously judged. The public opinion even of England itself 
has been divided between enthusiastic admiration, hesitating 
approval, and bitter condemnation. Each separate act is a 
case of casuistry, requiring for its solution the fullest compre- 
hension of all the conflicting rights and interests which it was 
destined to affect, of all the circumstances which led to and 
accompanied it. But again, such an extended discussion is 
not necessary to our present purpose. In great historical 
events like that which we are now considering, there comes a 
time when we have a right to let byegones be byegones, to 
wipe out the past, and judge the present by what it is and 
what it promises. We would by no means maintain the right 
of national interference ; that one people may take upon itself 
the guardianship of another, however much the latter may 
mismanage its own affairs; or that a part of the earth’s surface 
of which the resources are neglected or wasted by its present 
occupants, may be wrested from them by others who feel that 
they can better administer their inheritance. But, fearful as 
were the excesses committed by the Teutonic barbarians, in 
the first heat of conquest; upon the corrupt races they dispos- 
sessed, who does not now rejoice in the invasion which brought 
about a rejuvenation of Europe? Were:there a whole con- 
tinent now peopled by savage or half savage tribes, humanity 
would shudder at the thought of their being deliberately driv- 
en out, or swept from existence, to make room for a race of 
better husbandmen of man’s heritage. Yet the work: being 
once done, as it has been done upon the soil we occupy, on 
whose conscience presses heavily the burden of the wrongs 
done to the red man, as we look abroad and see what a 
wondrous change civilization has wrought upon his wild and 
gloomy forests? This is what we are wont to call the hand of 
Providence in human history, bringing good out of evil. Now 
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if we were to go back to the beginning of Indian history, and 
place under the ban of our condemnation all who have forced 
their way into the country to the detriment of its earlier pos- 
sessors, we should, as has been seen, leave few unmolested. 
But we have accepted the first, the Aryan, conquest, because 
it was, upon the whole, productive of grand and valuable re- 
sults ; because it made of India a great united country, the 
seat of an admirable civilization, the scene of events, the birth- 
place of institutions, which have told powerfully, and for good, 
upon the history of the world. By asimilar judgment we have 
rejected the Mohammedan occupation, because, undertaken in 
fanaticism and rapacity, it was consistently carried out under 
the guidance of the same principles, to its inevitable end in 
anarchy and confusion; because it produced incalculable 
misery, and accomplished inappreciable good; because its 
continuance held out no prospect of improvement, but only of 
prolonged and increased misery. 

By the same rules would we likewise judge the British con- 
quest. Much of wrong and much of error we can and must 
allow that there was, both in its inception and in the steps, by 
which it was accomplished. England, it is granted, had no right 
to subject India to her authority. It must also be granted that 
she had no will todo so. Had the East India Company, had 
the English people, seen the end from the beginning, they 
would have recoiled in fear, if not in horror. It is a fact ac- 
knowledged and familiar that they never did foresee the end: 
every movement forward they hoped would be the last ; with 
every new pacification they believed that a finality had been 
reached. The consent of the Company ard of the nation was 
always a step, and often a long one, behind the march of 
events in India: they were forbidding aggression, command- 
ing peace, protesting against aggrandizement; but their ser- 
vants did not and could not obey, for they were only accom- 
plishing what both Company and nation required of them, that 
the British possessions, authority, and influence should be main- 
tained, wherever in the country they had been acquired and 
established. In this necessity of constant advance after a be- 
ginning had once been made, a necessity felt and acted upon 
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more than acknowledged, lies the explanation, and the excuse, 
if not the justification, of the British empire in India. That it 
was a necessity, we fully believe; the advance of the English 
to the virtual authority over all India was as natural an 
effect of the same causes as that of the Anglo-Saxon race to 
the possession of America, after the first settlements made 
upon the Atlantic border. They were the one fixed point ina 
whirlwind of confusion, which could subside into order only 
under an influence radiating from them. They had acquired 
property and rights in a country where neither were wont to 
be sure to their possessors for a day against violence, where 
treachery and oppression were the normal condition of things, 
where governments had neither the power nor the will to 
keep their pledged faith; they had no protection to rely upon 
save their own stout arms and hearts; if they were bent on 
preserving what was their own, and repelling insult and in- 
jury, they could not but go on step by step till their word be- 
came the supreme law in every part of the continent of India. 

It must be farther admitted that the means by which the 
great end was attained were often far from unexceptionable ; 
that great errors, and not a few great crimes, were committed ; 
that greed of gold, and ambition of authority and distinction, 
came in as an important element in the contest; that there are 
many pages in the history of British India which no Briton can 
read without a blush, no friend of humanity without a shud- 
der. Would that it were not always thus in human history! 
We have no right, however, to leave out of consideration the 
peculiar difficulties under which the British labored in their 
relations with India. It was as an unknown country to them 
when they first set foot upon itsshores; its geography, history, 
political divisions, institutions, manners and customs, and lan- 
guages, had all to Le learned. If they understood.so little 
what and whom they were dealing with, they understood no 
better what they were striving after and tending toward. Three 
concurrent powers were dividing between them the manage- 
ment of Indian affairs, the English Parliament, the East India 
Company, and the Indian government, each with its own full 
share of selfishness, party spirit, and short-sightedness, each 
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embarrassing, almost as often as aiding, the action of the oth- 
ers. Much, accordingly, was done unjustly, was done blun- 
deringly and by halves. Had the English nation set out with 
the avowed determination of subjecting India to its authority, 
pursuing forthat end one consistent and energetic course of ac- 
tion, no doubt a great saving of life and treasure might have 
been effected, and perhaps, although that is more questionable, 
more might have been left than is now left of native govern- 
ment under British superintendence. It is clear, however, that 
there has been from the commencement a steady and marked 
improvement, both in the wisdom and the humanity which have 
characterized the action of the British in India. They began 
as an irresponsible company of individuals, seeking for gain, 
in competition with greedy and unscrupulous rivals, and in a 
country of which the wealth, reputed vast beyond conception, 
was extorted and squandered by governments vile, corrupt, and 
oppressive beyond description. It is not strange, then, that 
something of the grasping selfishness and disregard of princi- 
ple which formed the atmosphere in which they lived and 
moved, infected the British officials, was communicated to the 
Company, and even showed itself in the first movements of 
the Parliament toward interference with Indian affairs. But, 
for the honor of England and the happiness of India, British 
* rapacity and corruption did not grow with British power ; the 
tone of the government rose in the measure of the responsibil- 
ity it assumed ; the pettiness of a trading company was rebuked 
and vanished, and in its place rose the majesty of a great na- 
tion. India was brought more and more under the care of the 
whole English people, placed under the egis of that public 
opinion than which a more enlightened and a more humane 
protector is nowhere to be found on earth. If great errors and 
crimes have been committed on Indian soil, so also has it been 
the arena where eminent abilities and shining virtues have dis- 
played themselves. The record of these hundred years is of 
startling interest and pregnant with instruction; and it is all 
opened before the eyes of the world ; nothing is hidden ; uni- 
versal attention and criticism are invited to it ; and no nation 
is more ready than England itself to study and learn, to praise 
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or condemn, as the case shall demand, to heed both warning 
and example. 

In estimating, therefore, the present position of the British 
in India, and in giving or withholding from them our approv- 
ing sympathy, we are not required to lay to their account the 
evils caused by the folly and injustice of a past generation. 
The English of this day have received their Indian empire as 
alegacy from their ancestors, with all the advantages, and 
with all the responsibilities, which the possession of such an 
einpire brings; they have received it, also, with the balance of 
the good or evil which have thus far resulted from English in- 
terference in Indian affairs. Our standard of judgment must 
be, what, on the whole, has England done for India? What 
does she promise to do for it? Now if we have read aright 
the history of India down to the last century, and have seen a 
true picture of the miserable anarchy, hopeless of improve- 
ment from within, helpless against aggression from without, 
into which it had fallen, we must allow that there was never a 
country which more needed to be taken under the charge of 
some powerful guardian, to be saved both from its own mad- 
ness and from the malice of its foes. Nor can we rejoice too 
much that it should have fallen into the hands of the British 
nation. It is the custom to taunt England with being too grasp- 
ing in her acquisitiveness, too much devoted to her own material 
interests, too little regardful of the independent rights of those 
upon whom she imposes her influence. Doubtless there is 
much of truth in this: if individuals are selfish, nations are 
not less so. But there are higher and lower gradations of self- 
ishness, and happily the aggrandizement of Great Britain is 
closely linked with the best good of the human race ; she 
flourishes by virtue of a system which requires for its full 
development the peace and prosperity of every nation’on the 
earth. The interests of commerce, as interpreted by her, are 
safer and more beneficent regulators of the relations of states 
than the desire of national glory, or than zeal for the extension 
of free institutions, as the latter are understood in some parts 
of the world. It is our firm conviction that no other nation 
possesses in the same degree those valuable traits of character, 
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political wisdom, executive capacity, steadiness, energy, integ- 
rity, high-toned morality and humanity, which, in combination 
with her external advantages, make England the best guardian 
in whose care the welfare and happiness of India could be 
placed. 

The good which the English occupation has accomplished 
for India already outweighs a hundred times the evil by which 
it has been accompanied. It has established the sway of the 
two great principles, toleration to religion, and security to prop- 
erty, all over the land from which both had been excluded for 
ages. The rest which India so pined for, as the first con- 
dition of its regeneration, has been given to it. The value 
of the foundation so laid for the revival of its material pros- 
perity is incalculable; not less is the value of the check 
given to the decay of morality, to the dissolution of the 
bonds which bind society together, by the reéstablishment of 
order and public faith. While the elevation of the land by 
its own internal forces has thus been rendered possible, the 
way has been opened for the introduction into it from abroad 
of everything which is good. Knowledge of its present con- 
dition and past history has been spread out before the eyes 
of the world. It is indeed wonderful to contemplate the 
change in this respect which only fifty years have wrought. 
While the languages, manners, and institutions of India at 
the beginning of the present century were hardly known 
even in their latest forms, their development has now been 
traced up to a period in the past to which the annals or the 
traditions of hardly another people in the world reach back. 
This knowledge is one of the most important consequences 
flowing from the English conquest, for its value to the world, 
and for its value to India, as laying open the needs of the 
latter, and showing how they may best be supplied. Not 
much more than this preparatory work, it is true, has yet been 
accomplished for the restoration of the country; but it is 
not reasonable to expect much more. Only forty years ago, 
the British were still engaged in the struggle to establish 
themselves, and although since that time they have been in 
peaceful possession of the country itself, frequent wars upon 
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the frontier have engaged the energies and absorbed the re- 
sources of the government. Those who point to the im- 
mense works of internal improvement undertaken by some 
of the Mogul sovereigns, as a reproach to the apathy and 
negligence of the British, forget whence the means to pay for 
them were drawn, from heavy burdens levied upon a country 
yet unexhausted, from wholesale and pitiless plunder of vast 
regions just reduced to subjection; all India being laid under 
contribution for the benefit of the one district where the 
monarch had his residence. Those, again, who taunt the 
English with the insignificance of the amount expended in 
the instruction of the people, forget how hard it is for a 
government of an alien race, a different faith, and ideas and 
habits of mind so unlike those of its subjects, to make itself 
at once their teacher. Herein, indeed, lies the great difficulty 
of the position which the British hold in their eastern 
empire. It was comparatively easy for them to do what 
they have done, to redress the sorest of the evils under which 
the land labored, reinstating order and confidence in the 
place of anarchy and faithlessness; but if there is any work 
which calls for the highest wisdom, prudence, and cireum- 
spection, it is the revival of a sunken civilization, the eleva- 
tion of a debased national character. To carry out such a 
work, not less than the collective intellect of a nation, zeal- 
ously and earnestly applied, can be sufficient. 

The main significance of the present revolt of the Bengal” 
army lies, to our apprehension, in its bearing upon this 
point, of the future relation of the English nation to its 
Indian subjects. Let us turn aside for a moment to consider 
the causes and character of the revolt. 

It is not to be supposed that an authority like that whose 
history we have been reviewing, established by force of arms, 
and by a strange nation, would be entirely acquiesced in by 
the whole people of India, whatever the benefits it conferred 
upon them, and however great a majority might have re- 
joiced in its extension over them. As the remembrance of 
the heavy yoke from which it brought deliverance became 
gradually fainter, and the feeling of grateful relief vanished, 
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an uneasy sense of the burden still remaining, a repugnance 
to the dominion, however lightly exercised, of a nation of 
strange color, religion, and manners, must by degrees usurp 
its place, even in the great body of the people. Much more 
must the Mohammedan, despising alike Hindu and Frank, 
regarding India as his own by the right of conquest, and of near 
eight centuries of unchecked oppression, and as wrenched 
from his grasp by the English, feel the bitterness of vengeful 
hate towards the latter. Nor less would the deposed rulers, 
Nabobs, Rajahs, chiefs of every kind, stripped of power, and 
retaining only the pomp and wealth of a mock dignity, long 
for a revolution which should place them again at the head 
of affairs. And the crowd of restless characters, old plun- 
derers and banditti, who, though dispersed and repressed, 
had not been entirely destroyed, would be ready at the first 
opportunity to join in the overthrow of order and authority. 
Spite of the constant ferment of these elements of disaffection, 
the vigilance and energy of the government, the weakness, 
isolation, and want of harmony of the malcontents, rendered 
serious apprehension from them needless. There was another 
point, however, where lay at once the strength and the 
weakness of the British empire; it reposed on military power, 
and the sword, and the bayonets to which its keeping was 
confided were borne by native hands. From the very be- 
ginning of the British dominion, it had been the practice to 
train in the European discipline, and to officer with English- 
men, bodies of native troops, called sepoys. The system had 
been marvelously successful; no troops of the native powers 
could stand against the British sepoys; they had been the 
main instruments by which British victories were won, and 
British empire extended. It was an age anda country of 
mercenary warfare, and these hirelings were attached to the 
flag under which they served by kind and considerate 
treatment, by the ascendancy of character of their British 
officers, by some sense of the glory and success which attended 
their arms, and by liberal wages, of which the full and punc- 
tual payment was always to be relied upon. The service was 
greedily sought; the ranks were always full; desertion was 
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unknown; dismissal was itself a recognized punishment for 
grave offenses against discipline. Almost all the sepoys had 
families, which they were allowed from time to time to visit, 
and which were supported meanwhile by a stated portion of 
their pay, made over to them directly by the government 
authorities. After a certain term of service the sepoy was 
allowed a pension to the end of his life; and as everything 
in India has a strong tendency to become hereditary, so when 
the old veteran retired he was wont to send his son to take his 
place in the ranks. It seemed as if every possible means had 
been used to secure the fidelity of these troops, so to bind 
them, by affection and interest, to the British cause, that they 
might be trusted, even in the case of a rebellion; and they 
had shown themselves fully trustworthy, not only in dangerous 
conflict, but also in popular outbreaks, which appealed, it 
seemed, in the strongest manner to their sympathies. While, 
however, they had been in most respects submissive and 
docile, there was one point upon which the government had al- 
ways been compelled to consult and humor their prejudices, 
namely, upon matters connected with religion and caste. It was 
their weakness to entertain the suspicion that it was intended to 
convert them, all at once and against their will, into Chris- 
tians. The feeling was not entirely unnatural: they were so 
under European influence and authority, the power of disci- 
pline was so great; they had been made into brave and or- 
derly soldiers; some mysterious process there might be which 
should change them into apostates. They looked with ex- 
treme jealousy upon any new regulation which seemed to 
trench in the most distant manner on the usages of caste. 
These feelings were industriously fostered and artfully exag- 
gerated by the malcontent classes. They had broken out 
once, in 1806, into the massacre of Vellore, as it is called, a 
mutiny remarkably like the present one in its causes and 
attendant circumstances, although upon a scale very much 
smaller. A number of trivial innovations had roused the 
sensitive suspicions of the sepoys, and led to general disaffec- 
tion, treasonable communications, and mutterings of con- 
spiracy. Finally, the order for the introduction of a turban 
of new shape, which seemed stongly to resemble a European 
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cap, brought matters to a crisis. The government was obliged 
to retract and conciliate, but it was too late to prevent 
the outbreak at one station, Vellore, near Madras: the garrison 
mutinied, murdered its officers, and committed horrible ex- 
cesses. Help was near and promptly given, and the revolt 
was quelled without spreading farther; but a little want of 
energy and prudence might have allowed a flame to kindle 
which would have threatened the utter extinction of the 
British authority, then only half established in India. Within 
the past few years, indications have not been wanting that the 
Bengal army was falling into a dangerous state of insubordi- 
nation. The long peace had loosened the bonds of discipline, 
the distance between the native corps and its English officers 
had become much greater than of old, and the command by 
the latter of the respect and attachment of their men was 
accordingly weakened ; little infringements of military disci- 
pline had been treated with a leniency which made the im- 
pression of weakness; the whole body of native troops had 
swung away, in short, from the government, and stood apart 
as a separate power in the state ; the sepoy had become indo- 
lent, self-conceited, sensitive, almost openly mutinous; inso- 
much even, that a year ago acute observers had persuaded 
themselves that the whole system of management by which 
the British power was upheld was effete, and must be changed 
from the foundation. But the government foresaw nothing, took 
no precautionary measures, heeded not the smouldering disaf- 
fection. The spark which lighted the flame, as is well known, 
was the proposed issue of new cartridges with greased balls, 
which the sepoys were taught to believe had been smeared 
with the fat of cows and swine, that in biting them, as is done 
in loading, the caste and the purity of Hindu and Mussulman 
might be destroyed together. Had the troops been in their 
old state of discipline, and as amenable to the influence of 
their officers, the trouble might speedily have been allayed ; but 
it was not so. From the time when the first suspicions were 
aroused, the middle of January, for near four months, there 
were constantly recurring difficulties ; suspicious communieca- 
tions were detected, conspiracies discovered, attempts at mur- 
der and plunder frustrated, and more than one regiment was 
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broken and disbanded. On the tenth of May, at Meerut, forty 
miles east from Delhi, the mutiny burst out at last with un- 
controllable fury, and so unequal to the crisis were the officers 
at that station, that although it contained a British force even 
outnumbering the sepoys, the latter were suffered, after mur- 
dering their officers and committing the most fiendish atroci- 
ties upon all Europeans, men, women, and children, that fell 
into their hands, to make their escape to the ancient Moham- 
medan capital hard by, and give to their movement, by the 
possession of that city and of the person of the emperor, the 
semblance of a national uprising. We cannot undertake to 
trace the progress of the mutiny, as the contagion spread from 
station to station, and from corps to corps, till of the great 
army of a hundred thousand trusty soldiers only the smallest 
remnant continued faithful ; to describe the fearful suddenness 
of the rising, the suspicionless security of the victims, the sick- 
ening and heart-rending outrages perpetrated by the muti- 
neers, and the daring gallantry, worthy of the very best days 
of England, which her sons have shown in the unequal struggle 
they have since been maintaining. All these things are fresh 
in the remembrance of every one, as eagerly gathered from 
the weekly accounts which have reached this country. We 
have here to deal rather with the character and the results of 
the outbreak. 

As regards its character, it is to be noted that all attempts to 
give it a grand significance, as the result of far-reaching in- 
trigues, or of a deeply laid plot, as the expression of the de- 
spair and vengeance of a nation, have been given over as fu- 
tile. Itis not the revolt of India against an oppression too 
heavy to be borne: excepting in the newly annexed and still 
unregulated province of Oude, the mutineers have met with 
sympathy and aid from only that part of the population which 
is the natural enemy of order; the country at large remains 
quiet, and is ready to help, so far as it dares, the fugitives who 
are seeking for shelter and succor; the sovereigns of the inde- 
pendent and the dependent native states sympathize with the 
English and not with their foes. It is not a deliberate upris- 
ing, brought about by special influences, and directed to a dis- 
tinct object: the time of outbreak, its place, the want of con- 
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cert, of leaders, of plan of operations, indicate this beyond a 
question. Russian influence, that bugbear of a part of the 
British public, is not to be thought of; nor is there the ieast 
evidence that any deposed sovereign, as the King of Oude, or 
the Emperor of Delhi, has been directly active in bringing 
about the movement, even if they have fallen in with it, or 
been forced to join it, when it was once in full career. It is 
simply that which we have described it, a mutiny, vast and 
terrible beyond any other which history records, it is true, but 
yet only a mutiny, the revolt of an army against its officers. 
The triviality of the causes which directly led to it, and the re- 
markable and appalling character of the circumstances by 
which it has been accompanied, add to its importance as an 
event, an intense interest as an exhibition of Indian nature. It 
is strange to see how regiments loud and sincere, so far as can 
even now be judged, in professions of fidelity, even faithful 
in action, one day, have the next felt the infection of disloy- 
alty. One instance, the most remarkable which we have no- 
ticed, we cannot forbear citing. During the siege of Lucknow, 
Sir Henry Lawrence, reduced to the last extremity by famine, 
was driven to make a sortie upon the hosts of the besiegers 
with only two hundred Europeans, and a battalion of native 
artillery which had remained faithful. After a long and se- 
vere contest, in which the latter did their part well, the foe 
was put to flight and a supply of provisions captured ; but as 
the little band were returning to the fort, the sepoys suddenly 
wheeled and poured in a volley upon their unsuspecting allies, 
which stretched nearly half the force upon the ground, their 
commander among them. What are we to think of such strange 
fickleness as this? And what are we to think of the ferocious 
cruelty manifested in those deeds which have made the world 
shudder with horror and indignation? They were no work of 
maddened retaliation ; the sepoys had ever been treated with 
kindness and consideration. Nor do they seem to have been 
deliberate, and for a purpose ; it is possible, indeed, that a wish 
to anticipate the severe retribution which they knew would be 
made the penalty of their treason, that an impulse to bind them- 
selves to mutual faithfulness by crimes which could never find 
forgiveness, that a desire to profane and degrade to the utmost 
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in the eyes of the whole country the British authority, by de- 
voting to shame and torture and death the women and chil- 
dren whom even Oriental fury is wont to spare, regarding 
them as sacred, may have had some influence in prompting 
to such atrocities. But we fear that they are yet more the 
spontaneous outbreak of ferocity in a character which passes 
at a bound from contented submission to the extreme of deadly 
hatred, the saddest evidence of what a thousand years’ reign 
of superstition, faithlessness, and oppression can do to efface 
the better lineaments of 2 nature originally noble. 

The immediate result of the mutiny is too plain to be mis- 
taken : it is destined to be put down with a strong hand, and 
that right speedily. The sepoys have learned long ere this 
how sadly they had mistaken the sources of the strength in 

‘which they were trusting. Accustomed for a hundred years 
to constant victory under the British banner, they imagined 
they should be as invincible when arrayed against it. The su- 
periority of the British native troops over those trained and 
officered by men of other European nations, had always been 
conspicuous : now it appears how little even the discipline of 
the British sepoy can effect, when no longer directed by Brit- 
ish intellect, and inspired with British courage and spirit. 
Since 1757, no more brilliant victories have been won by a few 
against @ host than the last year hasseen. The small number 
of English troops upon the spot have shown themselves able 
to hold in check, and even to make head against, the myriads 
of the mutineers. The old prestige of English superiority, 
which had always been one of the most effective agencies in 
maintaining and extending their power in India, is fully reés- 
tablished. The reinforcements which have since reached the 
country will have turned the scale completely in their favor, 
and before the next summer’s heat comes, India will be as 
tranquil as two years ago. 

The remoter consequences are not so easy to foresee; but 
some of them may be even now distinctly read. Since the 
catastrophe is not like a great convulsion of nature, which 
alters permanently the features of a country, but rather a 
storm which sweeps for a time with fury over its surface, and 
passing by leaves it to resume its former condition, there will 
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be few conspicuous political changes following upon it. No 
new distribution of territory will be made; the governm 

will remain constituted as before; even the sepoy army will 
have to be reconstructed, for England cannot afford the men, 
nor India the treasure, to keep on foot a sufficient European 
force. Yet we are persuaded that many and important 
changes will take place in the relations of the two countries. 
In the very first rank of consequence is to be set the increased 
interest and attention with which those relations will be 
regarded by the British people. It has long been their re- 
proach that they were too little heedful of their Indian em- 
pire, and of their responsibilities toward it ; now their indiffer- 
ence is thoroughly broken down, and, we are certain, not for 
the moment only. During the past year more advance has 
been made by the public mind of England in the comprehen- - 
sion of all the great interests involved, than in twenty years 
before. This is precisely what was wanted to insure the 
faithful execution of that guardianship which she has assumed 
over India, and its consequences will soon appear in the new 
spirit of the Indian administration. Half measures will be 
east aside: England will herself rule her eastern empire; not 
through the East India Company and in the name of the 
Great Mogul. She will not attempt longer to guide only the 
financial and political concerns of the country, letting its 
opinions and domestic institutions take care of themselves. 
She will deal with India more frankly as it is, a semi-barbar- 
ous nation, conquered and governed by one of superior culti- 
vation and endowments. While practising the utmost tolera- 
tion in matters of religion, the government will not be afraid 
to assume its proper character as an enlightened and Chris- 
tian government, to encourage in all proper ways the spread 
of its own religion among its subjects, the spread of European 
ideas, and knowledge, and manners in the land. The impolicy, 
as well as dishonor, of the position which it has hitherto occu- 
pied with regard to this matter, is now fully recognized. A 
host of erroneous views and false principles of long standing 
have been cleared up and swept away by this revolt. The 
nature and strength of the hold which England has upon her 
Indian dominions is better appreciated. The blow which for 
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years has been dreaded and guarded against with the most 
sensitive anxiety, as destined, should it come, to lay her 
empire in the dust, has fallen, and it has not staggered her for 
a moment: she has never felt firmer in possession than during 
these past six months. The general justice, integrity, and en- 
ergy of her administration, had grounded her influence 
throughout the country at large too securely to be shaken, even 
by such a whirlwind of defection, on the part of those whom 
she had most trusted, and most sought to bind to her. 

England occupies at this moment a prouder position in regard 
to India than ever before in her history. We cannot but admire 
the political ability, and the moral and physical force, which 
could found so firmly, maintain so manfully, and reéstablish 
so speedily her authority over the hundred and eighty mill- 
ions of her subjects or dependents in the East. It is also a 
position of more hopeful promise than at any earlier period. 
The spirit in which English sentiment has met the crisis, is 
worthy of all praise and approval. It has manifested no less - 
humility than firmness; it recognizes as the cause of the 
calamity its own want of prudence and attention ; it is resolved 
to watch with more devoted care over its charge, for the best 
good of both. The future must show how these resolutions 
are kept, and with what result. The object to be striven 
after is the final regeneration of India, the education of 
whatever capacities for good there are in her, and her restora- 
tion to the full capacity of self-government. There is great 
danger of failure in the attempt to unite this object with the 
long guardianship which must precede it; danger of com- 
pleting the destruction of the national character, by taking 
eway whatever of independence is left, and putting nothing 
better in its place. But so much as this is certain; no 
calamity could befall India so great as the withdrawal at 
present of the British grasp upon her. She is in the hands 
of her friends; we accept what they have wrought for her 
already, we accept the spirit which now animates them in 
the continuance of their work for her. We would wait and 
hope, we would study and help, that she may sometime 
assume again among the nations of the earth the position to 
which she is entitled by her blood and by her ancient history. 
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Art. VI—CALIFORNIA, ITS CHARACTERISTICS AND PROS. 
PECTS. 


Wuoever wishes, for health’s sake or for any other reason, to 
change the sceneries or the objects and associations of his life, 
should set off, not for Europe, but fer Oalifornia. And this 
the more certainly, if he is a loving and sharp observer of 
nature ; for nature meets us here in moods entirely new; so 
that we have even to make her acquaintance over again; 
going back, as it were, to be started in a fresh childhood. 
All our common, or previously formed impressions, calcula- 
tions and weather-wisdoms are at fault. We find that we 
really understand nothing and have everything to learn. We 
begin to imagine, for example, that her way is to be thus, or 
thus; or that her operations are to be solved in this, or that 
manner, but we very soon discover that it will not hold. Our 
guess must be given up and we must try again. A person 
who is at all curious, in the study of natural phenomena, will 
be held in a puzzle thus for whole months, and will nearly com- 
plete the cycle of the year, before he seems to himself to have 
come into any real understanding with the new world he is in; 
just as if he were on a visit to Jupiter and wanted to sail 
round the sun with him, for at least once, and feel out his year, 
before he can be sure that he understands a single day. 

California being to this extent a new world, having its own 
combinations, characters, and colors, it is not to be supposed 
that we can make any reader acquainted with it by words of 
description. The most we can hope to accomplish is, that by 
giving some notes on its physical and social characteristics, we 
may excite a more curious and possibly a more intelligent 
interest in California life, and the certainly great scenes pre- 
paring to be revealed in that far off, outside, isolated state of 
the Republic. It is not to be supposed that every particular 
representation or suggestion we may offer will be verified by 
the experiments and exact observations of science, or by the 
tests of moral and economical statistics ; we only look on with 
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our mere eyes, giving our impressions, and venturing what 
guesses and possible explications may occur to us. 


The first and most difficult thing to apprehend respecting 
California is the climate, upon which, of course, depend the 
advantages of health and physical development, the growths 
and their conditions and kinds, and the modus operandi, or 
general cast, of the seasons. But:this, again, is scarcely possi- 
ble, without dismissing, first of all, the word climate, and sub- 
stituting the plural, climates. For it cannot be said of Cali- 
fornia, as of New England, or the Middle States, that it has a 
climate. On the contrary, it has a great multitude, curiously 
pitched together, at short distances, one from another, defying 
too, not seldom, our most accepted notions of the effects of 
latitude and altitnde and the defenses of mountain ranges. 
The only way, therefore, is to dismiss generalities, cease to 
look for a climate, and find, if we can, by what process the 
combinations and varieties are made ; for when we get hold of 
the manner and going on of causes, all the varieties are easily 
reducible. 

To make this matter intelligible, conceive that middle Cali- . 
fornia, the region of which we now speak, lying between the 
head waters of the two great rivers, and about four hundred 
and fifty or five hundred miles long from north to south, is 
divided lengthwise, parallel to the coast, into three strips, or 
ribands of about equal width. First, the coast-wise region, 
comprising two, three, and sometimes four parallel tiers of 
mountains from five hundred to four thousand, five thousand, 
or even ten thousand feet high. Next, advancing inward, we 
have a middle strip, from fifty to seventy miles wide, of almost 
dead plain, which is called the great valley; down the 
scarcely perceptible slopes of which, from north to south, and 
south to north, run the two great rivers, the Sacramento and 
the San Joaquim, to join their waters at the middle of the 
basin and pass off to the sea. The third long strip, or riband, 
is the slope of the Sierra Nevada chain, which bounds the 
great valley on the east, and contains in its foot-hills, or rather 
in its lower half, all the gold mines. The upper half is, toa 
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great extent, bare granite rock, and is crowned, at oe summit, 
with snow, about eight months of the year. 

Now the climate of these parallel strips will be different 
almost of course, and subordinate, local differences, quite as 
remarkable, will result from subordinate features in the local 
configurations, particularly of the seaward strip or portion. 
For all the varieties of climate, distinct as they become, are 
made by variations wrought in the rates of motion, the 
courses, the temperature, and the dryness of a single wind; 
viz, the trade wind of the summer months, which blows 
directly inward all the time, only with much greater power 
during that part of the day when the rarefaction of the great 
central valley comes to its aid; that is from about ten o’clock 
in the morning, to the setting of the sun. Conceive such a 
wind, chilled by the cold waters that have come down from 
the Northern Pacific, perhaps from Behring Straits, combing 
the tops and wheeling round through the valleys of the coast- 
wise mountains, crossing the great valley at a much retarded 
rate, and growing hot and dry, fanning gently the foot-hills 
and sides of the Sierra, still more retarded by the piling neces- 
sary to break over into Utah, and the conditions of the Califor- 
nia climate, or climates, will be understood with general 
accuracy. Greater simplicity in the matter of climate is im- 
possible, and greater variety is hardly to be imagined. 

For the whole dry season, viz, from May to November, this 
wind is in regular blast, day by day, only sometimes approach- 
ing a little more nearly to a tempest than at others. It 
never brings a drop of rain, however thick and rain-like the 
clouds it sometimes drives before it. The cloud element, 
indeed, is always in it. Sometimes it is floated above, in the 
manner commonly designated by the term cloud. Sometimes, 
as in the early morning, when the wind is most quiet, it may 
be seen as a kind of fog bank resting on the sea-wall moun- 
tains, or rolling down landward through the insterstices of 
their summits. When the wind begins to hurry and take on 
less composedly, the fog becomes blown fog, a kind of lead 
dust driven through the air, reducing it from a transparent to 
a semi-transparent or merely translucent state, so that if any 
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one looks up the bay, from a point twenty or thirty miles 
south of San Francisco, in the afternoon, he will commonly see, 
directly abreast of the Golden Gate where this wind drives in 
with its greatest power, a pencil of the lead dust shooting up- 
wards at an angle of thirty or forty degrees, (which is the aim 
of the wind preparing to leap the second chain of mountains, 
the other side of the bay,) and finally tapering off and vanish- 
ing, at a mid-air point eight or ten miles inland, where the in- 
creased heat of the atmosphere has taken up the moisture, and 
restored its complete transparency. This wind is so cold, that 
one who will sit upon the deck of the afternoon steamer pass- 
ing up the Bay, will even require his heaviest winter clothing. 
And so rough are the waters of the Bay, land-locked and nar-, 
row as it is, that sea-sickness is a kind of regular experience, 
with such as are candidates for that kind of felicity. 

We return now to the middle strip of the great valley where 
the engine, or rather boiler power, that operates the coast 
wind in a great part of its velocity, is located. Here the heat, 
reverberated as in a forge, or oven (whence Cali—fornia) 
becomes, even in the early spring, so much raised that the 
ground is no longer able, by any remaining cold there is in it, 
to condense the clouds, and rain ceases. A little further on 
in the season, there is not cooling influence enough left to al- 
low even the phenomena of cloud, and for weeks together, 
not a cloud will be seen, unless, by chance, the skirt of one 
may just appear now and then, hanging over the summit of 
the western mountains. The sun rises, fixing his hot stare on 
the world, and stares through the day. Then he returns as in 
an orrery, and stares through another, in exactly the same way. 
The thermometer will go up, not seldom, to 100° or even 110°, _ 
and judging by what we know of effects here in New Eng- 
land, we should suppose that life would scarcely be support- 
able. And yet there is much less suffering from heat in this 
valley than with us, for the reason probably that the nights 
are uniformly cool. The thermometer goes down regularly 
with the sun, and one or two blankets are wanted for the com- 
fort of the night. This cooling of the night is probably deter- 
mined by the fact that the cool sea wind, sweeping through the 
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upper air of the valley, from the coast mountains on one side, 
over the mountains and mountain passes of the Sierra on the 
other, is not able to get down to the ground of the valley during 
the day, because of the powerfully steaming column of heat 
that rises from it; but as soon as the sun goes down, it drops 
immediately to the level of the plain, bathing it for the night 
with a kind of perpendicular sea breeze, that has lost for the 
time a great part of its lateral motion. The consequence is 
that no one is greatly debilitated by the heat. On the contrary, 
it is the general testimony, that a man can do as much of men- 
tal or bodily labor in this climate, as in any other. And it is \ 
a good confirmation of this opinion, that horses will here main- 
tain a wonderful energy, traveling greater distances, com- 
Plaining far less of heat, and sustaining their spirit a great 
deal better than with us. It is also to be noted that there is 
no special tendency to fevers in this hot region, except in 
what is called the ¢wle bottom, a kind of giant bulrush region, 
along the most depressed and marshiest portions of the rivers. 
Passing now to the eastern strip or portion, the slope of the 
Nevada, the heat, except in those deep caiions where the re- 
verberation makes it sometimes even insupportable, is quali- 
fied in degree, according to the altitude. A gentle west wind, 
heated in the lower parts or foothills by the heat of the valley, 
fans it all day. At points which are higher the wind is cooler. 
Here also, on the slope of the Nevada, the nights are always 
cool in summer, so cool that the late and early frosts leave too 
short a space for the ordinary summer crop to mature, even 
where the altitude is not more than 3,000 or 4,000 feet. 
; Meantime, at the top of the Sierra, where the west wind, piling 
| up from below, breaks over into Utah, travelers undertake to q 
say that, in some of the passes it blows with such stress as 
even to polish the rocks, by the gravel and sand which it 
drives before it. The day is clondless on the slope of the 
Sierra, as in the valley, but on the top there is now and then, 
or once in a year or two, a moderate thunder shower. With 
this exception, as referring to a part uninhabitable, thunder 
is searcely ever heard in California. The principal thunders of 
California are underground. 
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We return now to the coast-wise mountain region, where the 
multiplicity and confusion of climates is most remarkable. 
Their variety we shall find depends on the courses of the wind 
currents, turned hither and thither by the mountains; partly 
also on the side any given place occupies of its valley or 
mountain; and partly on the proximity of the sea. Sprinkled 
in arnong these mountains, and more or less inclosed by them, are 
valleys, large and small, of the highest beauty. But a valley 
in California means something more than a scoop, or depres- 
sion. It means a rich land-lake, leveled between the moun- 
tains, with a sharply defined, picturesque shore, where it meets 
the sides and runs into the indentations of the mountains. 
What is called the Bay of San Francisco, is a large salt water 
lake in the middle of a much larger land-lake, sometimes 
called the San Jose valley. It extends south of the city forty 
miles, and northward among islands and mountains, about twen- 
ty-five more, if we include what is called the San Pablo Bay. 
Three beautiful valleys of agricultural country, the Petaluma, 
Sonoma, and Napa valleys, open into this larger valley of the 
Bay on the north end of it, between four mountain barriers, 
having each a short navigable creek or inlet. Still farther 
north is the Russian River valley, opening towards the sea, and 
the Clear Lake valley and region, which is the Switzerland of 
California. East of the San Jose valley, too, at the foot of Dia- 
bolo, and up among the mountains, are the large Amador and 
San Ramon valleys, also the little gem of the Suiiole. Now these 
valleys, which if we except the great valley of the two rivers, 
comprise the plow-land of middle California, have each a cli- 
mate of its own, and productions that correspond. We 
have only to observe further, that the east side of any 
valley will commonly be much warmer than the west; for 
the very paradoxical reason that the cold coast-wind always 
blows much harder on the side or steep slope even, of a moun- 
tain, opposite or away from the wind, than it does on the 
side towards it, reversing all our notions of the sheltering ef- 
fects of mountain ridges. 

Nothing will so fatally puzzle a stranger as the observing of 
this fact; for he will doubt a long time, first, whether it be a 
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fact, and then, what possible account to make of it. Crossing 
the Golden Gate in a small steamer, for example, to Sau- 
celito, whence the water is brought for the city, he will 
look for a quiet shelter to the little craft, apparently in danger 
of foundering, when it comes under the lee of that grand 
mountain wall that almost overhangs the water on the west. 
But he is surprised, when he arrives, to find the wind blowing 
straight down the face of it, harder even than elsewhere, goug- 
ing into the water by a visible depression, and actually raising 
caps of white within a single rod of the shore. In San Fran- 
cisco itself, he will find the eold coast-wind pouring down over 
the western barrier with uncomfortable rawness, when return- 
ing from a ride at Point Lobos, on the very beach of the sea, 
where the air was comparatively soft and quiet. So, crossing 
the Sonoma valley, he will come out into it from the west, 
through a cold, windy gorge, to find orange trees growing in 
Gen. Vallejo’s garden, close under the eastern valley wall, as 
finely as in Cuba. In multitudes of places too on the east- 
ward slopes of the mountains, he will notice that the trees, 
which have, all, their growth in the coast-wind season, have 
their tops thrown over, like cock’s tails turned away from the 
wind. After he has been sufficiently perplexed, and stumbled 
by these facts, he will finally strike upon the reason, viz, that 
this cold, trade wind, being once lifted or driven over the sea- 
wall mountains, and being specifically heavier than the atmos- 
phere into which it is going, no sooner passes the summit than 
it pitches down as a cold cataract, with the uniformly accel- 
erated motion of falling bodies. Then, as a confirmation, it 
will occur to him perhaps, that he has been seeing it demon- 
strated all summer long, from his residence on the opposite, or 
eastern side of the Bay; where, during a!l the fore part of the 
day, and sometimes for the whole afternoon, he has noticed a 
fog cap, or cloud rolling over the distant top of the western 
mountain, and driving more than half-way down the hither 
side of it, before it has caught sun enough or heat enough to 
become transparent. 

Having gotten the understanding of this fact, many things 
are made plain. For example, in traveling down the western 
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side of the Bay from San Francisco to San Jose, and passing 
directly under the mountain range just referred to, he has 
found himself passing through as many as four or five distinct 
climates; for, when abreast of some gap or depression in the 
western wall, the heavy wind has poured down with a chill- 
ing coldness, making even an overcoat desirable, though 
it be a clear, summer day; and then, when he is abreast 
of some high summit, which the fog-wind sweeps by, and 
therefore need not pass over, a sweltering and burning heat is 
felt, in which, the lightest summer clothing is more than 
enough. He has also observed that directly opposite the 
Golden Gate, at Oakland, and the Alameda point, where the 
central column of this wind might be supposed to press most 
uncomfortably, the land is covered with growths of evergreen 
oak, standing fresh and erect, while north and south, on either 
side, scarcely a tree is to be seen for many miles; a mystery that 
is now explained by the fact that the wind, driving here square 
against the Contra Costa or second range, is piled and gets no 
current, till it slides off north and south from the point of 
quiet here made; which also is confirmed by the fact, that, in 
riding down from San Pablo on the north, he has the wind in 
his face, finds it slacken as he approaches Oakland, and pass- 
ing on still southward to San Leandro, has it blowing at his 
back. 

The varieties, and even what appeared to be the incredible 
anomalies of the California climates, begin at last to be more 
intelligible. The remarkable contrast, for example, between 
the climates of Benicia and Martinez is clearly accounted for. 
These two places, only a mile and a half apart, on opposite 
sides of the straits of Carquinez, and connected by a ferry, 
like two points on a river, are yet more strikingly contrasted, 
in their summer climates, than Charleston and Quebec. Thus 
the Golden Gate column, wheeling upon Oakland, as just 
now described, sweeps along the face of the Contra Costa 
chain in its northward course, setting the few tree tops of San 
Pablo aslant, as weather vanes stuck fast by rust, and drives 
its cold sea-dust full in the face of Benicia. Meantime, at 
Martinez, close under the end of the mountain which has 
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turned the wind directly by, and is itself cloven down here to 
let the straits of Carquinez pass through, the sun shines hot 
and with an almost dazzling clearness, and all the characters 
of the climate belong rather to the great valley caldron, whose 
rim it may be said is here. 

Equally plain now is the solution of those apparent inver- 
sions of latitude which, at first, perplex the stranger. In the 
region about Marysville, for example, he is overtaken by a 
fierce sweltering heat in April, and scarcely hears, perhaps, in 
the travel of a day, a single bird sing, as if meaning it for a 
song. He descends by steamer to San Francisco, and thence 
to San Jose, making a distance in all of more than two hun- 
dred miles, where he finds a cool, spring-like freshness in ‘the 
air, and hears the birds screaming with song even more vehe- 
mently than in New England. It is as if he had passed out 
of a tropical into a temperate climate; when, in fact, he is 
due south of Marysville by the whole distance passed over. 
But the mystery is all removed by the discovery, that instead 
of keeping in the great valley, he broke out of it through 
the straits of Carquinez into the Bay valley, and the cold bath 
atmosphere of the coast-wise mountains; that now he is in fact 
within twenty miles of the sea, separated from it only by a 
single wall, while at Marysville, he was more than a hundred 
miles from the sea, with four or five high mountain tiers be- 
tween. 

Thus much for the summer climate of California. The win- 
ter climate is the trade wind reversed. The Sierra is covered 
now with snows of incredible depth at the top, and they ex- 
tend even down to its foot, whitening also not seldom, the 
great valley, which is much colder, at this season, than the 
coast-mountain region. Temperature, in short, is inverted, 
just as the winds are. The temperature in San Francisco, for 
example ranges generally between 60° and 70°, as in the sum- 
mer between 65° and 80°; though the cold of experience will 
be scarcely greater in the winter than in the summer, because, 
in winter, the air is comparatively still, and in summer adds a 
cooling effect by its motion. Probably there is not a more 
even climate in the world. . Now and then the thermometer 
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will sink low enough, at night, to produce a thin scale of ice, 
but geraniums will be seen in full blossom, on the terraces of 
the gardens, throughout the winter. 

It is hardly necessary to say that this westward return of 
the trade winds brings the rainy season. All the rain of the 
year is from it. It sometimes blows too with terrific violence 
and pours even cascades of rain for whole days together, pro- 
ducing immense floods; though generally the whole amount 
of rain which it brings is much too small, for the supply of the 
springs and the due moistening of the soil for the year. It is 
not to be understood that what is called the rainy season is a 
season of continual rain. It is scarcely more rainy, if at all, 
than our three autumnal months. And at about the mid-point 
of the season, or in the month of February, there is commonly a 
suspension, which separates what may be called the early from 
the latter rain, as in Palestine. This month of February is, in 
fact, the most lovely and, in many respects, the most beautiful 
month f the year. The green of the landscape is then fresh- 
est, the air is soft, the sky clear, the roads neither wet nor 
dusty—all the conditions of comfort and beauty meet, to crown 
it as the June of the Pacific. 

If now it should appear that we have spent too much time 
on the winds and meteorclogic phenomena of California, it is 
sufficient to answer, that while such an impression would be 
right if New England were the subject, it is not right when 
the subject is California, The winds of our Eastern shore are 
a confused mixture, of which nothing can be predicated with 
certainty, except the uncertainty of the weather. The Pacific 
winds, on the other hand, are very nearly calculable quanti- 
ties ; and by them are determined, to a great degree, the tem- 
perature of places, the rains, the seasons, the almost uniform 
salubrity of the country, (for with all its varieties there is prob- 
ably no healthier region on the globe,) the growths also, as re- 
spects both their rates and kinds, and further still, the immense 
commercial advantages ; for California, as we shall by and 
by see, is elected for the great metropolitan centre of the 
commerce of the Pacific, quite as much by its winds, as by the 
magnificent harbor, whose Gate is here set open, to let the ships 
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fly in, as doves to their windows, from all the seas of the 
world. The gold of California, taken as a determining cause 
and physical endowment of its future, is not once to be com- 
pared with its winds. They are more necessary, by a thousand 
times, to the greatness of California than the mines. If any 
one judges, from our description, that they are too cold, or too 
strong, or too much laden with moisture, he will greatly mis- 
take. If they were warmer, softer and more dry on the coast, 
even by a few degrees, it would greatly injure the country and 
might even be a fatal blight on its prospects. Indeed, if Cali- 
fornia has any prospects, it is just because the light baffling 
winds, or rather no winds of the coast below, are here dis- 
placed by such blasts as have power to drive across its whole 
width and fan it withtheir cooling breath. Otherwise its rich 
valleys and lowlands would be arid deserts, its shores and riv- 
ers reeking places of disease, and even its mining region too 
hot to be worked or even inhabited, in the summer months. 


Having gotten our advantage therefore, in a due understand- 
ing of the winds and the climate of California, our description 
may now proceed more rapidly. The scenery of California 
depends partly on the surfaces and partly on the seasons. It 
differs from our Eastern shore, in the fact that it is made up of 
concave or scooped surfaces, flowing into convex summits or 
rounded surfaces, only to a very limited extent ; all the valleys 
being plains, or land-lakes, with definite indented shores, like 
shores of water. It differs also from the western prairies and 
the plains of the south, where the horizon is sunk and the sky 
becomes a small inverted bowl, in the fact that every spot, even 
in the widest of the valleys, has a mountain wall and horizon 
visible in the distance, which props the sky and lifts the vault 
of it, giving a look of airiness and expansion, and connect- 
ing impressions even of grandeur and beauty. Mountain and 
plain, plain and mountain, stretching generally coastwise in 
their figure, make up the rough calico of the surface. Some- 
times the mountains are bare, or nearly so, showing a mottled 
look in the distance, where the sun, glancing down their sides, 
burnishes the points and casts a shade on the hollows. Here 
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the cattle on a thousand hills are no figure ; for the hills are 
pastures, covered many of them with a rich growth of grass 
and wild oats even to the top, and the cattle paths, beaten like 
shelve rows into their steep sides, just save them apparently 
from sliding off into the abysses, making every rod of pasture 
accessible and permitting them finally to emerge, as the tri- 
umph of their engineering instinct, on summits 2,000, or even 
3,000 feet high, where they are seen from below, in clean relief 
on the sky. Sometimes again the mountain sides are covered 
with a dense chapparal, appearing in the distance just as they 
would if darkened by a forest ; save that, now and then, the 
chapparal is of a most intense, transparently green color, show- 
ing a summit that emerges into the sun, when surrounded by 
the driving clouds below, like a huge pile of emerald. Some- 
times the distant summits are seen to be covered with a growth 
of redwoods, that stand posted there as giant sentinels, every 
trunk distinctly visible, and all together, 200 or 300 feet high, 
combing the sky in dark relief upon it, giving to the horizon 
thus a most peculiar look of spiritand majesty. The lower half of 
the Sierra Nevada, comprising the foot hills and the whole mining 
region, is covered extensively with a timber growth of pines, 
cedars and other evergreens. The upper half is bald, ragged 
granite, the highest peaks of which are covered a great part 
of the year with snow. All the mountains differ from those 
of the east, in the fact that they are seamed or furrowed from 
the tops downward, every few rods, by a ravine or water course. 
These ravines are many of them dry in the summer, though 
generally, or at least frequently, displaying a green line of 
shrubbery and trees in their course, which makes them very 
conspicuous from a distance; especially when the mountains 
are bare on their general surface. These ravines, too, are 
often cut miles deep into the hills, becoming immense chasms, 
caiions or gorges, out of which all the earth has been swept, 
to fill the rich valley bottom and make up the land-lake 
deposit of the plain. All the mountains accordingly are 
flanked by spurs with intervening gorges, and these again by 
spurs, and these again by the same; so that, standing on the 
side of some grand amphitheatre, the spectator may some- 
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times see that he is on the spur of a spur, even in the fifth 
degree ; all of which spurs are run together, like pig iron 
castings in a furnace, only with a more disorderly complica- 
tion. Hence, too, the impossibility in California, as we may 
here remark in passing, that any railroad should ever get 
over a mountain, as with us, by skirting along its sides till it 
has made the ascent; for such a line would be cut by the 
side caiions, or gorges, from a hundred to athousand or even 
two thousand feetdeep,every half mile. There is no way but 
to follow up the bottom of some great cafion, or river gorge, till . 
it becomes too steep, and escape by a tunnel ; or else to find 
some spur whose back can be ascended, and keep it to the top. 

From these general descriptions of the surface it will be natu- 
rally inferred that there is a great deal, both of beautiful and of 
grand scenery, in California. Few countries are richer in 
their varieties, and none more peculiar in all. Here sleeps 
in quiet, earthly beauty the rich vale of Sonoma, backed in 
rough grandeur by the towering Diabolo, a picture in a 
frame. Here in the deep chasm or angle that foots the Yo 
Hamite Falls, a river is beheld pitching off a summit 2,400 
feet high, and by two leaps reaching the bottom; type, as it 
were, of heaven’s mercy pouring from the sky. Here on the 
other hand, at the Geysers, in the cracking, cannonading, 
whistling and roaring of steam, and the spouting of hot mud, 
and the brimstone fumes of the place, we look on a field, 
under which we may well enough imagine the infernals, swel- 
tering and tearing, as it were, diabolically, to break loose. 
At the Big Trees, we enter a dell, quietly lapped in the 
mountains, where the majestic vegetable minarets are 
crowded, as in some city of pilgrimage ; there to look up, 
for the first time, in silent awe of the mere life principle. 

The scene of the city and bay, from the high background of 
the city, is one that any lover of nature might travel far to 
see. The same reversed, from the east side of the bay, at 
Clinton, is more remarkable. In the unalterable green fore- 
ground, are the oaks of Oakland and the Alameda; here and 
there flows in a strip or armlet of water; next comes the Bay, 
in the middle, with its picturesque islands; beyond are the 
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city, and the open Gate showing the Farralone Islands far off 
at sea; right and left, each side of the Gate, the grand sea-wall 
of mountains stretches north and south, for a background, at 
least fifty miles—it is not the bay of Naples, the dreamy soft- 
ness and quiet luxury are not here, but with more severity, 
the scene unites a higher spirit and a beauty as much more 
impressive and brilliant. The Gate itself, cleaving down the 
mountains, to let the commerce of the Great Ocean of the 
world pass in, has a look of destiny in it strong enough to be 
sublime. 

There is a little valley owned by a wealthy and respect- 
able Spanish Californian, Mr. Suiiole, which is commonly 
called by his name, and is occupied as a pasture ground or ranch 
for his herds. It lies over among the Contra Costa, or second 
range of mountains east of Mission San Jose, and is entered by 
a pass some four hundred feet above the valley bottom, which 
comprises about a thousand acres. Through this valley 
bottom runs a clear, rapid stream, which, in the spring, 
would be called a river, and which, wheeling round to the 
northwest, cuts the mountain to its base, dashing through one 
of the wildest gorges that can be conceived, 1,500 feet deep, 
and hurrying off into the Bay. On the north rises a huge 
bare summit 2,000 feet high. On the southwest the Mission 
Peak, 2,500 feet high. On the southeast, across the narrow 
wooded-gorge, through which the river breaks into the valley, 
other fantastic peaks 3,000 feet high. On the east, the enclo- 
sure is made by a low, steep range of naked hills showing 
others, higher and still higher, behind them. A stranger, fresh 
arrived in May, at the Mission, takes his horse, for example, 
the next morning, and finding a road that turns into the 
narrow gorge, or opening of the hills near by, goes in to ex- 
plore a little and find whither it leads. The steep, smooth- 
faced hills, or rather mountains, pile in with rounding 
fronts on either side, just leaving a passage between, and 
they are so lighted up by the sun brushing down their trans- 
lucent surfaces of green, and tuned to such wild harmony 
by their many-colored flowers, that sight overflows, and he 
begins unwittingly to listen; as if there must be something 
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audible, some hymn or note of Memnon in the scene. Pass- 
ing a low summit, the beautiful valley opens to view, and 
such a combination of colors no eastern man or European 
has ever seen or conceived. The green is not what we call 
a grass green. Neither is it the pale bluish green of England, 
but a soft yellow green, covering the whole landscape, the 
steeps even to their summits, all the roundings and hollows, 
as well as the rich floor of the valley bottom, like an im- 
mense carpet of plush spread over the scene; which carpet 
is so matted with flowers in all the highest colors, sprinkled 
sometimes in groups, that we call it by this name without 
any effort of fancy—we can think of nothing else. No 
painter, practiced in our common styles of scenery, could 
manage at all such a picture, without much study, assisted 
probably by many failures. 

Descending next into the valley, he finishes out the 
picturesque of the morning, in looking on a scene quite 
as new and peculiar as the scenery. In the extreme south- 
ern angle of the plain, just where the river issues from 
the gorge of the mountains, he observes a cloud of dust 
rising, and horsemen rushing wildly through it in all di- 
rections. Something brisk is evidently going on here, and 
he must needs find what it is. Approaching the spot he 
discovers an immense herd of cattle brought together from 
the hills, which the owners and their herdsmen are either 
sorting by their marks, or which else they are sorting out, in 
sale of a part, for the market—they are Spanish, native Cali- 
fornians all, and do not answer English questions. This at 
least is plain, that they are gathering out of the great herd of 
a thousand or more, to make up another and separate herd 
a short distance off, and the lasso practice is the power. 
Riding into the herd and through it, they chase out one, 
turning him towards the new herd. But he runs by, and 
back into the herd, or he strikes out into the plain, in some 
other direction. But the pursuer is after him. Round and 
round swings the fatal loop or noose above his head as he 
goes, till he gets within reach, at three or four rods distance, 
when he lets it fly, and it drops with a kind of astronomic 
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certainty round the poor animal’s horns. Feeling it~ fast 
upon him, the animal now turns upon his persecutor, and it is 
convenient for him also to fly in his turn—only keeping the 
cord still fast to the horn of his saddle. Another horseman 
follows immediately, and another lasso drops and is drawn 
fast. Now the animal, in a line between the two pur- 
suers, strikes off, throwing his whole momentum, if he can, 
upon the straight line, at right angles to it, which gives 
him advantage enough to unhorse both of them, if they let 
him come to the blow. All three, therefore, now are in a 
race together, and as soon as this is seen, a third horseman is 
in pursuit, and throwing his lasso, he picks up a hind leg of 
the ox as he runs, doing it as easily as a knitter might 
take up a fallen stitch. This done, while the two others 
are spreading right and left, he darts off sideways in a prick 
of the spur, and jerks the refractory beast flat upon the 
ground; where he lies bellowing in fright and despair, held 
fast by three cords, at three angles, as little able to escape as a 
fly in a spider’s web. Next a huge, fiery bull is seen rushing 
out of the herd, pursued by a small, sharp looking herdsman, 
who says, by a certain look of his eye, that he will show the 
green stranger a trick. Bolting into the plain, the mettle- 
some, tall animal, leads off in a race which puts the horse 
to his best speed. Butas the pursuer comes up with him, he 
seizes the tail of the renegade, streaming level behind him, 
winds it by a quick turn round the horn of his saddle, and 
darting off suddenly by a spring, as if it were done by some 
concussion of gunpowder, he jerks the bull flat down and rolls 
him clean over! Whereupon there is a shout from all—but the 
bull; who gets up, as it were, in an effort of self-recollection, 
and walks off meekly where they show him the way. 

We only add, as regards the scenery in California, that ev- 
erything is here inverted which we commonly assume in re- 
spect to the effects of culture. Oulture improves nothing. 
California was finished as a world of beauty, before civilization 
appeared. The magnificent valleys opened wide and clean. 
The scattered oaks stood in majesty, here and there, and took 
away the nakedness. Civilization comes, cuts down the oaks 
for firewood, fences off the plains into squares, covers them 
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with grain or stubble, scatters wild mustard over them, it may 
be, and converts them into a weedy looking desolation. The 
only attractive looking surface ever to be seen in California, is 
the native original surface ; for there is never to be a lawn, or 
a neat grassy slope, as with us, because there is no proper turf. 
Shrubbery itself can never be made ornamental in California, 
except where there is irrigation to maintain it. Where there 
is irrigation, a garden or house lot may be covered in with 
trees and set off with flowers, so as to be really fresh in beauty 
at all times, but this is not the kind of beauty that makes a 
landscape. In the mining country, the natural beauty of the 
scenery is defaced by another process. Here a thin but stately 
growth of evergreens is sprinkled over the generally graceful 
slopes and roundings of the hills, and a pure crystal stream 
leaps along down the trough of the hills, over cliffs of rock and 
pebbly beds. But the miner comes. Finding gold that will 
“ pay ” in the soil, he rents a head of water from the Ditch 
Company, whose ditch, bringing on the water from some level 
far up in the Sierra, flows it along from hilltop down to hill 
top, and across from one hill to another, leaping hollows and 
ravines on wooden tressle work, sometimes even two hundred 
feet high, till itreaches a point abreast of his placer, and di- 
rectly aboveit. Bringing it down the hill in an immense cot- 
ton hose, with a ndézle pipe like that of a fire engine, he 
plays it into the side of the hill, with a pressure of perhaps 
one hundred and fifty feet fall; tears down the hill, acre by 
acre, and floats it off, rolling the loose stones with it down his 
wooden trunk or sluice, in which the gold is arrested, and so 
continues, till he has carried off a large section of the hill side, 
even a hundred feet deep. His neighbors are doing the same 
thing right and left. Pits also are sunk downward, and tun- 
nels bored in level into the sides of the hills, and the earth 
from so many burrows, is piled at their mouths. The 
trees are cut down for timber and fire wood. The stream of 
the valley runs thick with creamy richness, and the cliffs and 
pebbly beds are covered fifty feet deep with stones and mud- 
washings. The result is a most horrid desolation, of which 
every line of the natural beauty is gone forever. If some 
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camp of demons had been pitched here for a year, tearing the 
earth by their fury, and converting it to the model of their 
own bad thought, they could hardly make it look worse. The 
whole mining region is finally to become a desolation in just 
this manner. There is no possibility of a process more delicate 
for extracting the gold. Indeed there seems to be a kind of 
prior necessity, which nature must needs recognize, that gold 
and desolation go together. What we see then, at the mines, 
only represents too faithfully what holds good historically in 
the moral desolations of plunder, fraud, and avarice, instigated 
by this treasure of the mountains. The only part of Califor- 
nia, in short, that will not be damaged in its scenery by the 
arrival of culture, is the broken country of the coast region, 
or the region of natural pasturage; except that possibly the 
Artesian wells may be carried so far as to irrigate a considera- 
ble part of the valley surfaces. Thus, while there is almost no 
stream running through a valley bottom in the summer, be- 
cause every issue from the mountains sinks immediately into 
the gravel beds of the plains, and runs under, it may turn out 
generally, in the narrow valleys, as in that of San Jose, that 
Artesian wells, sunk two hundred or three hundred feet, will 
bring it up, spouting into liberty on the surface. Two or three 
of the wells in this town throw a column nine inches in diam- 
eter, ten or fifteen feet high, discharging water enough to turn 
a mill and of course to irrigate a large surface. 

It will doubtless occur to many, that the dry season of the 
year, which is the summer, must be a season of utter desola- 
tion as regards the scenery. What can be more desolate than 
a universal dry death? And if the water-runs, or ravines are 
green, if the chapparal on some of the mountains, and occa- 
sionally trees in the plains, that have the faculty to bore deep 
for their water, show a semblance of life, if the gardens which 
are irrigated show a patch of luxuriancy here and there, like 
an oasis in the yellow desert, what after all is the landscape 
but a desert? Suppose then it were to be covered with snows 
two or three feet deep, and every solitary thing stripped of its 
green, would the scenery be less desolate? But this is our 
winter. The wintry, or suspension time of California is in the 
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summer, and the winter months of the almanac are dressed 
in the richest, freshest green. And yet the Californians all 
speak of beautiful scenery in the summer, and any one who 
has been there a few months begins to sympathize with them. 
Trees and chapparal are stronger marks on the landscape than 
with us, green spots, such as watered fields and gardens, 
have a fascinating freshness. And even the dry surfaces, in 
certain lights, make a picture, by aid of the shadows on the 
hollow surfaces, and the occasional green of trees and chap- 
paral and gardens, that is really beautiful. The little valley 
just described, for example, puts off its green and takes on a 
dress of drab, velvety and soft in the glancing strokes of the 
light, and becomes for all the world a neat Quaker bonnet; 
only that the deep blue green of the gorges, and the lively 
green ribands that dangle down the water courses are a little 
too dressy and fantastic, and suggest a case of sumptuary dis- 
cipline. The most that can be said of this Pacific hybernation 
time is, that while our winter is absolute, unconquerable deso- 
lation, the Californian can go into his garden, turn on the 
water, make an outdoor green-house of it, filled with all 
richest fruits and singing birds, and there wait patiently till 
the months of green return. 


The growths of California are as peculiar and various as their 
climate. To make this subject intelligible, let it be understood 
that where there is no irrigation, natural or artificial, nothing 
grows perennially in California, except trees that have a tap 
root, and shrubs and grasses that have some peculiar kind of 
root that enables them to get sufficient moisture, where only a 
little is given. There is a coarse, perennial grass, for example, 
that is found, when dug, to grow out of perpendicular rootlets 
eight or ten inches long, which themselves grow out of large 
horizontal roots, that serve as water cisterns or sponges for the 
uses overhead. None of the common upland, or hay grasses, 
live through the summer, and therefore none make what can 
be called a turf. The grasses of every season are started in 
November, from the ripe seeds dropped into the chinks of the 
ground, in the dry season previous. It results accordingly, 
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that no crop can be raised in California, which does not ripen 
before the dry season commences, or by about the first of 
June. The only exceptions possible to this are made by irri- 
gation, either where water is artificially supplied, or where, 
as will sometimes be the case, there isa supply from stores, or 
filterings underneath. It is only under these conditions that a 
crop of Indian corn, or potatoes, can be raised. Though an 
early crop of potatoes, ripening in June or in July, can be 
raised anywhere; and where the ground is sufficiently moist- 
ened from below, two crops a year are frequently grown upon 
the same soil. Potatoes of the late crop are grown too in 
some places near the coast, where they get moisture enough 
from the atmosphere and the fog, to answer their purpose. A 
summer garden will commenaly make but a poor figure, unless 
it is recruited by supplies of water not contained in the 
natural soil of the place. The dry season is, in fact, the 
wintering season of vegetation, though it is the summer. 
Whatever lives, hybernates, rests. The strawberry, for exam- 
ple, ripens its fruit in April, has its growth, ceases, begins to 
look rusty, and passes into the state of suspension, finally to 
die. Let on now a flow of water, and it wakes, blossoms 
again, bears another crop, and passes into a second suspension, 
and then is ready to be wakened and bear a third crop. And 
so by alternating in times with different beds, a succession is 
kept up, and a bountiful supply is obtained from April to No- 
vember. 

The principal growths, or products of California, are accord- 
ingly the fruits and the cereals. Most of the fruits really 
want irrigation, though there are many tracts of soil in which 
they will flourish without, and will not ripen prematurely. 
The fruits are grapes, figs, olives, pomegranates, almonds, 
plums, apricots, pears, peaches and apples. Finer grapes are 
grown nowhere in the world. The apples are large and fair, 
and wonderfully precocious in bearing, but there is reason to 
suspect, from experiments made in the old mission gardens, 
that they may be short lived. Peaches, plums, and pears bear 
only too profusely. Indeed, there is a wondrous tendency to 
fructification in every kind of growth, animal and vegetable. 
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As yet, the fruits sell at enormous prices, because of the short- 
ness of supply. In a very few years they will be plenty and 
cheap. And even now there is no city on the earth, where the 
fruit shops make as fine a show as in San Francisco. Consid- 
ering the size, the fairness, the varieties, and all that goes to 
make a show of richness and profusion, there is probably 
nothing in the world, to match the displays of fruit in this new 
city of the Pacific. 

But the great agricultural crops of California are the cereals, 
wheat, and barley, and oats. These are sown at any time, 
when it is both wet enough and dry enough to plow, between 
November and March; harvested any time between the rip- 
ening of June and the rain-fails of November; for they will 
stand uninjured, or lie, as left by the reaper, uninjured and 
without shelling, all that time; so that a small force suffices 
both to raise and to harvest large crop. And the yield is from 
twenty to sixty bushels of wheat to the acre, subject to no 
contingencies but wet and premature drought, which latter 
only shortens the crop. Even one hundred and forty bushels 
of barley have been harvested ona single acre. Oats are said 
to degenerate in the seeding, but we have seen the stalk even 
twelve feet high. These crops, again, will sow themselves 
for a second crop the next year, and that will yield more than 
any crop sown in the Western or Atlantic states. Sixty or 
eighty bushels have been gathered for the volunteer crop of 
barley. This, in fact, is one of the evils to be encountered by 
California agriculture, that every crop perpetuates itself as a 
weed ; so that no good wheat crop, for example, can be raised 
on a field once sown with barley, till the barley is extermina- 
ted; and one barley-sowing will sometimes yield three or four 
volunteer crops that are worth harvesting. Even potatoes 
will perpetuate themselves inthe same way. Change of crops, 
therefore, is difficult. When the problem accordingly is 
raised, how or by what process exhausted soils are to be re- 
stored in California, it is not easy now to answer; but some 
process will be doubtless discovered in due time. In many 
cases this exhaustion will come to pass slowly; for the good 
soil is not unfrequently two, and three, and sometimes eight 
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feet deep. <A piece of ground sown regularly with wheat 
for sixteen years, has been known to yield forty bushels and 
more to the acre. A single deep plowing, probably enough, 
would make it good for another sixteen years. 

As regards the enormous growths of California, it should be 
understood that they are not ordinary. The ordinary fruits, 
for example, are not larger than ours, and where the trees are 
overloaded are commonly small. The extraordinary growths 
appear to be easily accounted for. First, there is a soil too 
deep and rich for any kind of growth to measure it. Next, 
there is either a natural under-supply of water, or an artificial 
irrigation. Next, the settings of fruit are limited. And then, 
as no time is lost in cloudings and rain, and the sun drives on 
his work unimpeded, menth by month, the growth is pushed 
to its utmost limit. Soa pear will occasionally be produced 
weighing three and a half pounds, or an apple-tree, or a 
cherry, will grow a stem ten or twelve feet high in a season. 
The mammoth turnips, onions, beets and cabbages, depend on 
a like concurrence. But these are freaks, or extravagances of 
nature—only they are such as can be equaled nowhere else. 
The Big Trees depend, in part, on these same contingencies, 
and partly on the remarkable longevity of their species. A 
tree that is watered without rain, having a deep vegetable mold 
in which to stand, and not so much as one hour’s umbrella of 
cloud, to fence off the sun, for the whole warm season, and a 
capacity to live withal for two thousand years or more, may as 
well grow three hundred and fifty or four hundred feet high 
and twenty-five feet in diameter, and show the very centre- 
point or pith still sound, at the age of thirteen hundred years, 
as to make any smaller figure with conditions proportionally 
restricted. 

The agricultural capacities of California, it will be seen, are 
very great as regards the rate and facility of production. The 
only drawback now experienced is in the want of a reliable 
and sufficient market. The mines and the cities are now the 
principal consumers. The result is, that if the product is a 
little short, the prices rise extravagantly, because there is no 
other supply. On the other hand, if it is a little over the 
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demand, the prices fall as extravagantly. And then, as the 
producers are flying always towards that which yields the best 
reward, every kind of product is likely to be overgrown in its 
turn, and so the prices become even more capricious, for the 
reason that they are capricious. When markets are opened by 
an outside commerce, as they will be, and when all the 
whaling ships are fitted and sent out from San Francisco and 
Puget Sound, the mischief will be repaired. At present, 
owing to this caprice of the market, agriculture is scarcely 
less of a venture, than mining. 

Accordingly the attention of land owners is now being 
turned, more than before, to pasturage. The old Spanish 
breed of cattle is giving way to the new cultivated breeds 
most valued here, and large ranges of land are taken up in the 
hill regions, where immense herds of from one to ten thousand 
head of cattle are collected, which are yielding a rich revenue 
to their owners. These herds are kept sometimes wholly 
without fodder, and generally’ with very little. They fatten 
most in the summer, when the feed is dry, and only suffer, 
when the falling rains have rotted the old growth, and have 
not yet sufficiently started the new. Hence it is common to 
burn over a considerable portion of the ranges, just before the 
rains, that the cattle may be able to get access to the first 
sprouting of the seeds, at the earliest moment possible. The 
air, accordingly, is filled with smoke for many days; the 
mountains are flaming round the horizon day and night, as if 
the last day had come, and horsemen are rushing hither and 
thither to fight off the fires from the wheat fields and the 
pastures of the plains. And then the result is, that the yel- 
low, yellow, ever yellow hills that were, as soon as a good rain 
has sprouted the seeds, come forth—green out of black—and 
the body of the high burnt hill or mountain, is turned to a 
beryl, without so much as a twig, or a weed-stalk, to mar the 
color. This great interest of pasturage promises even to 
exceed the plowing interest in importance. The home market 
for it is equally reliable, and the salted and dried meats, the 
hides, the tallow, and wool, are products that can take the 
world for their market. 
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The culture of the grape, too, promises much. Whether it 
can be successfully prosecuted without irrigation is doubtful, 
though it is well known that old, deep rooted vines will bear a 
crop without. It is commonly believed that California is 
hereafter to become the great wine growing country of the 
Pacific. 

With so many advantages, it is impossible that California 
should not become one of the richest countries in the world, on 
the score of its mere land interest and the products yielded by 
its soil. It has garnered up also, in the soil itself, treasures 
that no other country can boast. It will take a thousand years 
to wash over all the pay dirt of the gold mines. It is compnu- 
ted also to have, in a single quartz lead, more gold, five times 
over, than is now owned by the whole world; and other veins 
are being opened, almost every month, which are ready to 
yield great revenues of profit, as soon as they are worked. 
The quartz mills, once supposed to be a failure, are now so 
perfected as to yield immense profits, alinost without excep- 
tion. The waters too of the mountain are a great wealth, and 
the thirty or forty millions already invested in the ditches, 
ought to be yielding .a great revenue, as much of it already 
is. Besides, there are mines of quicksilver, such as make all 
other mines in the world comparatively worthless, deposits of 
borax, rocks of alum, hills of sulphur, quarries of marble, 
beds of coal and of iron—in short, there was never a country 
so underlaid with treasure of every kind. 


The commercial advantages are not yet developed, and will 
not be, till the Pacific shores are lined with new nations, and 
the untold riches of their natural resources are brought into 
the circulations of trade. Even if a railroad were built across 
the continent, it is not likely that any very great amount of 
merchandise, or any but the most precious forms of merchan- 
dise, would pass that way. Probably there is a greater amount 
of expectation vested in such an improvement, than the actual 
experiment will justify. The distance is too great, the grades 
too heavy, (as heretofore reported,) the running expenses too 
enormous, to allow the freight of any common articles of trade. 
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And yet California is on the great water highway of the Pa- 
cific, and her Gate the certain goal of its travel. For it is re- 
markable that this Golden Gate is at the southmost limb of the 
variable trade winds, and that these, blowing in, a little from 
the south of west, and out, from a little north of east, will 
drive a ship directly out to China, or directly in from China— 
whichever way they blow—laying a straight course on one of 
the great circles of the earth; while, immediately south of the 
Gate, the winds begin to change character, and are much less 
available for sailing purposes, and continue to be so, even down 
as far in south latitude as to Valparaiso. Thus to sail a ship 
up the western coast of the continent, from Panama to San 
Francisco, would probably require a whole summer, and even . 
that might not suffice for the passage. No ship can ever ap- 
proach that shore by sail without falling into a contest with 
eurrents, which the light baffling winds and Doldrums make 
it difficult to maintain with success. To get in is difficult, to 
get away more difficult. And hence perhaps it is, at least in 
part, that one may pass down that whole stretch of coast, a 
distance of 3000 miles, in one of the California steamers, 
and actually not see, on the passage, so much as a rag 
of sail of any description. On the other hand, at Puget 
Sound, the only available harbor ground on the north, 
the winds blow off the coast with such violence, that vessels 
after pounding there for weeks together, till the crews were 
quite worn out, have returned to San Francisco to refit for 
a new trial. Besides in the winter trades, which are from 
the northeast, a vessel sailing from China for the Sound will 
have the whole distance to make, with a wind directly against 
her; while she might lay her course for San Francisco and 
straight in, without once shifting her sail. 

Nature, it will thus be seen, has set her seal on San Fran- 
cisco, appointing it to be the great commercial centre of that 
coast and ocean. Here rests the future axis of motion. In- 
deed it is hardly extravagant to imagine that, in some distant 
age, when the enterprise and the resources of that Ocean, with 
its islands and coasts, are fully developed, the Atlantic com- 
merce will be a thing by the way, an affair of the outskirts. 
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All such expectations, it is obvious, must depend, in a great 
degree, on the political and moral condition of California. And 
here one very great danger happily is already past ; viz, the in- 
troduction of human slavery. There is no state in the Union 
where slavery could be worked to greater advantage than in Cal- 
ifornia. Connected with this fact, we have also the concomitant 
fact, that the office-holders and political operators of the state 
have very generally been men from the South. To understand, 
therefore, even after the fact, how it is that slavery is excluded, 
is what any stranger will accomplish with the greatest difficulty. 
No inquiries he can make will quite solve the riddle. Some 
have spoken of the known weight of the laboring and money 
making classes, being always opposed to slavery, and silently 
constraining the politicians, who were not, to respect their posi- 
tion. Some have ascribed much to the personal influence of 
Mr. Fremont. Others have given the credit of the fact mainly 
to Capt. Halleck, sometimes called the father of the constitu- 
tion, a gentleman of great weight and capacity, who is known 
to have been the draughtsman of many of its provisions, but 
has since that time given himself wholly to his profession as 
a lawyer, and withdrawn himself altogether from the game of 
political life. Be it as it may, slavery is forever excluded from 
California, and so from that whole coast; and that without 
even so much as a word of debate ; for this article of the con- 
stitution was simply read and passed by consent, in absolute 
silence. What a fact of history, this, to be the child of 
silence ! 

California unites in its population great elements of divers- 
ity. The 50,000 or 60,000 Chinese simply stay as foreigners. 
The native Californian or Spanish race, comprises gentlemen 
of real respectability, wealth, and character ; but the inferior 
class of herdsmen and retainers that were, are more wild and 
vicious, and really more hopeless, than before the change of 
masters. They live on horseback, without contracting any 
friendship with their horses, which might raise them a little. 
They are cruel to animals of all kinds, cowardly to superiors, 
ignorant, superstitious, frivolous, with little prospect of being 
advanced to anything better hereafter. 
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A considerable part of the emigration to California, since 
we took possession, is made up of persons from the extreme 
west, who crossed over by the plains—the class who are called 
Border Ruffians with us, and which there are called, more or 
less derisively, Pikes, from Pike county in Missouri. They 
are, by no means, any such desperate, or ruffian class of people, 
as they are just now commonly regarded here. They are, for 
the most part, uncultivated and rough, crude in their notions 
of religion, and like all such people, coarse in their prejudices ; 
but they have great honesty and frankness, their impulses are 
strong, and generally magnanimous. ‘They really contain 
the staple qualities, or possibilities of a high character. They 
have true manhood, which is not to be said of every people. 

Another element of the emigration is from the southern, 
or southwestern states, comprising many gentlemen, with their 
families, who are a great accession to the society and manners 
of the cities, and particularly of San Francisco; and, with 
these, a much larger, or at least noisier class of broken down 
politicians, who have fled, as it were, to California, to farm the 
voters and offices of a new world, where their stock of capital 
has not yet been exhausted. The former class comprises men 
who appear, like Mr. Stanley, to have emigrated rather to get 
away from political life, and to apply themselves to other pur- 
suits. The latter, trained to public speaking and the manage- 
ment of assemblies, and having this for their trade, have hith- 
erto been able to obtain almost all the offices of the state, and 
have distributed the rewards of office to themselves, in a scale 
of unexampled liberality. Happily there was an end to the 
credit of the state, and that limit has been finally reached. 
The bankrupt people too, are beginning to ask questiéns they 
had no time to ask before; competitors also are coming into 
the field, whose morality and trustworthiness in other relations 
have been already proved. The dynasty of plunder, there- 
fore, is rapidly coming to an end. 

Another large class of the emigration is from New England, 
New York and the Middle and Northwestern states. And 
these again are in two classes. First the merchants, bankers, 
lawyers, engineers, surveyors, and many of the head miners— 
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men who have come to California as to a field of enterprise, 
and who bend all their energies to the particular personal 
calling that engages them. Secondly, a class of reprobates in 
all styles and degrees, who find their way to California, just be- 
cause they are not wanted anywhere. These are the fugitives 
from justice, the absconding bigamists, the felons and prison 
birds who want a new field where they are not known, de- 
falcators, pimps, shoulder strikers and prize fighters, drunkards, 
sons that could not be endured at home, and vagabond gentle- 
men whose friends have been willing to escape the burden of 
their support, by giving them an outfit for some very distant 
region. These and such like characters were turned for a 
time, in shoals, upon California. But the pistol, the knife, 
the halter, the bad liquors, and the Vigilance Committees are 
scattering them rapidly and killing them off. They flourished 
for a time, as the under-fighters and ballot-box operators of 
the politician class just referred to; assuming the alliance 
to be one of natural good fellowship, inasmuch as they too 
use the tools of honor themselves. But their trade is gone, 
they cannot even be drunk in the streets, or draw a knife out 
of their pocket, without a painfully certain prospect of ap- 
pearing in the chain gang the next morning. Meantime, the 
former and better class above named, with many of the better 
class from the South, are building churches, organizing insti- 
tutions, looking after charities, and showing more and more 
distinctly that the great hope of California is in them. They 
will even consent to serve on juries, and some of them also to 
be named for public offices of trust and power, which formerly 
they would not. Time is giving them the controlling posi- 
tion, as by a kind of necessary process, and even compelling 
them to assume it. 

The composition, or the combined elements of the emigra- 
tion, it will be seen, are not favorable to the immediate coales- 
cence of the new state, in terms of order and public virtue. 
Besides a good many hostile influences of a more special char- 
acter, it will be easy to perceive, concur in detaining or hold- 
ing back the new community, from the kind of civil adminis- 
tration necessary to its good name and social comfort. 

{ 
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Thus, in the mining towns, are gathered large bodies of 
men, without wives or children, living as cenobites in their 
dens, and no one needs to be informed that men, living sepa- 
rately from women, are sure to make a large stride towards 
barbarism. The occupation of mining is also more adventur- 
ous in itself, than consists with the best habits of application ; 
for if the digging is a venture, why should there not be a 
venture at the gambling table, without the digging? It is 
not unfrequent that the placer mining gives out, and it is 
known to be always more or less precarious. Hence many of 
the towns are mere encampments, and are called “ camps.” 
And some that assumed to be more are already given up and 
nearly forsaken. Hence the miners become more or less migra- 
tory themselves, and their towns are too nearly so, many of 
them, to be much cared for, either in the building, or in the 
establishment of social and religious institutions. A stranger, 
too, will see a very distinct and significant character in the 
names given to places; such as Yankee Jim, Fiddletown, 
Jackass’ Gulch, Whisky Bar, and a whole hundred names, of 
which, these are the choicer specimens. It appears to be the 
general opinion, that there is a decided moral and social im- 
provement in the mining population. But one who has at- 
tended church for two Sundays, in a mining town of the very 
first order, finding about forty persons present to hear a good 
Christian sermon, and passing in the street when returning 
from church, in both cases, full five hundred men, who had 
rushed together as spectators of a street fight, *will hardly 
think it possible that there should have been a very great 
moral improvement there. 

Agriculture, too, has been connected, in California, with 
unwonted and even wholly peculiar causes of moral deterio- 
ration. The titles to land have many of them been so uncer- 
tain, or so far unsettled, by frauds and charges of fraud, that 
there has been a natural reluctance in emigrants to incur the 
risk of a loss, in purchasing the soil. Hence, also, in part, 
the very peculiar kind of squatting that has come into vogue 
in California, and probably a full half of the agriculture of 
the state is either now, or at some former time, has been 
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carried on, as an operation of squatting in this manner, viz, 
by taking possession of lands generally known to be vested 
in private owners by a title derived from the Mexican govern- 
ment, and not in the United States as in other new territories, 
where the laws of Congress authorize the occupation and 
make it a perfectly legitimate act. An American purchaser, 
for example, buys one of the eld Mission properties, com- 
prising a tract, seven or eight miles square, of the very best 
land in California, and everybody knows the title to be per- 
fect, because the land has been held and occupied by the 
Mission, for more thai fifty years. He expends over $100,000 
in fencing it, and the property rises in value so rapidly, that 
he begins to be rated and to rate himself as being worth, at . 
least, a million of dollars. But behold, a cloud of squatters 
suddenly appears pouring in upon his lands, squatting inside 
of his fences and among his wheat, erecting their tents or 
huts, and leaving him to pay the taxes, while they reap the 
harvests. He is now the bankrupt purchaser and they are 
the occupants, till at least six or eight years of litigation, 
terminated at Washington, have established the title in his 
creditors, which everybody knew was in himself. Meantime 
they have gotten the use or rent for so many years, which is 
to them a handsome outfit. The old native Californians are 
treated in the same way. No chapter of wrong and oppress- 
ion, in which our countrymen have had their part, is more 
sad or revolting. Even between the old ranchero’s house and 
well, the squatter has taken his post and set up his hut. 
Then, assuming also that the cattle are wild, as that the 
lands are public, the squatter wanting a steak has taken his 
rifle and killed an ox. And so the poor herdsman has been 
stripped both of lands and herds, by these remorseless Sabeans, 
and that with airs of indignity and low-bred consequence, 
more difficult to bear than the robberies themselves. The 
truculent savage spirit generated by these land-piracies, will 
be readily understood. The tragedy of young Sniiole is 
happily an extreme instance. He was a gentleman, educa- 
ted, as we have heard, in Paris, equal, if not superior, in per- 
sonal accomplishments, to most of the educated Americans. 
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But he ventured to remonstrate very gently with a squatter 
for cutting down the trees of his father’s exquisite little val- 
ley in the mountains, and selling them for wood, giving him 
liberty at the same time, to cut what he wanted for himself; 
but the next time he passed by, on his way over to the 
ranch, in company with a friend, the savage came out with 
his rifle, got him in range as he threw himself over on the 
side of his horse, and drew him dead to the ground. Sheltered 
and secreted by others like himself, he could never be found. 
As the titles are now being settled by the decisions of the 
courts, the squatters are very gradually yielding to the law 
and becoming purchasers. All these wrongs will finally be a 
thing of the past. 

By the very latest advices, it appears that the squatter 
combination is just beginning to yield some respect to the 
decisions of law. Heretofore the owners, in establishing their 
title, have commonly not gotten possession, but only a right to 
pay the taxes. Indeed, this third estate of squatterdom had 
sufficient power in the legislature, two years ago, to get a law 
enacted, requiring owners, when dislodging or ejecting them, 
to pay for the improvements, according to the apprisal of a 
committee from the precinct ; a plan by which they expected 
to get back the value of the land; for the apprisers would 
be squatters almost of course. Happily the courts would 
not execute the law. And but a year since, the venerable 
patriarch of the Napa valley, who came over from Missouri 
as a trapper, more than forty years ago, having finally 
established his old homestead title, comprising eight or ten 
thousand acres of the best land in the state, was evidently 
beginning also to find a much harder question on his hands; 
viz, how to move the squatters without periling his life. 
And yet, among these land-pirates, called squatters, are a 
great many persons from the East, and even from Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut ; and, what is more, from our Chris- 
tian churches; and some of them appear even now to be 
seriously minded and conscientious in their life. Because 
the same word, squatter, is used to designate this known act 
of robbery, (for it is often such and nothing else,) they really 
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suppose that they are doing the same lawful and right thing, 
which is practiced under the acts of Congress, at the West. 
As the mining and the agriculture of California appear, thus 
far, to have been connected with unpropitious moral influ- 
ences, so also it has been, even to a much greater degree, 
with the trade of politics. Composed of elements so various 
and repellant, it was not to be expected, for a time, that there 
would be much confidence in public men or proceedings. 
And the moral character of the political operators and office 
holders was generally not of a kind to inspire confidence. 
They were gamblers, debauchees, drunkards, men who lined 
their bosoms, not with virtue, but with knives and pistols. 
They were just such men, in short, as could never be in confi- 
dence, even if they violated no trust. The bullies they had in 
their employ, as inspectors of the ballot, could not swear to a 
true count and be believed. Juries were distrusted, because 
the panel was so easily made up, to include one whom the 
criminal, on trial, might “ hang,” to stand out for him in the 
verdict. The judges were such characters that they plainly 
ought to be bribed, if they were not. Administrators and 
trustees were suspected, as being appointed by the connivance 
of judges. Legislators and governors were distrusted also. 
This distrust became, in due time, a torment to the public 
peace, by its uncertainty; and none the less a torment that 
the worst rumors and suspicions were most likely to be true; 
till finally, everything bad began to be true; and the public 
prints to make a point of heroism, in dealing out their accusa- 
tions with unsparing boldness. A stranger could hardly guess 
what it meant. Every print was for California. Nothing 
too laudatory could be said for it; meantime, as if a paradisaic 
whole could be made up of diabolical particulars, the sweep- 
ing denunciations of individuals appeared to have no honest 
man in it. And what was most remarkable in all these accu- 
sations, was that every charge made against judges and others 
of bribery, or of fraud, was given circumstantially ; names, 
dates, amounts, agents, all stated with exactness. Probably a 
very considerable share of these charges of bribery, and per- 
jury, and fraud, were true. But the misery was, that no one 
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could guess which. Society was dissolved and law reduced to 
an instrument of suspicion. It was a state most bitter and 
even horrible. Whether their facts were only suspicions and 
rumors converted into facts by repetition, or real and veri- 
table truths of history ; whether it was the licentiousness of the 
press or its uncommon fidelity; or whether, possibly, it was 
not all the fatality which attends every community where 
confidence is gone, no one could know, or satisfactorily judge. 
Be it as it may, out of this general distrust and demoraliza- 
tion, came the Vigilance Committee. It was raised by the 
torture that exasperates society when confidence is gone. So 
far not to sympathize with it is impossible, and the more that 
almost all the better citizens were in it. Even Christian pro- 
fessors left the church and the communion, to be in the out- 
break, and bear arms in that vast congregation, gathered as a 
thunder-cloud round the jail, on the distant hill side. 

It is not our design to discuss the committee. Suffice it to 
say, that their intent was good, their proceedings honest and 
carefully deliberate, and their military conduct admirably de- 
cisive and efficient. Their great fault was that they did not 
see their point exactly, and offered reasons for their action, 
a great deal worse than their action. If they had undertaken, 
not to administer the laws, or take them back into their own 
hands, but to restore the laws, by plucking down the usurpers, 
who stood in no right of law, being elected only by the perjury 
of the inspectors, theiz question would have been greatly simpli- 
fied. Then, because of the almost impossibility of convicting 
the perjured inspectors, by any ordinary proceedings of law, 
they would only have done it by extraordinary ; and it would 
have been all the better if, to make a due impression of this 
crime, as the greatest of all crimes, they had sacked the whole 
tribe, be they many or few, and sunk them in the bottom 
of the Bay. Doing this, instead of resuming functions, the 
right of which strikes at the root of all constitutional govern- 
ment, they need only have insisted on some extraordinary 
means of restoring functions already taken away. The whole 
experiment was critical, more critical than our eastern com- 
munities know; for there was a time, a terrible twelve hours, 
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just after the release of Judge Terry, when the question of a 
new Executive Committee, who should be more efficient and 
bolder, i. e., more bloody, was pending and apparently just 
ready to be carried by the whirlwind of passion outside ; 
which new committee, if it had not been dexterously avoided, 
would have been like the new committee of Paris, and similar 
scenes would probably have followed. The escape was nar- 
row, so narrow that if the leading gentlemen concerned had 
now the question of a new vigilance committee movement on 
hand, they would probably hesitate long. And yet it must be 
granted for the honor of this same questionable, perilous adven- 
ture of reform, that San Francisco is probably now the best 
governed city in the union. The laws are now enforced, 
the economies are duly attended to, there is no plunder, 
and every evil doer stands in fear. It is the beginning, ap- 
parently, of a great moral reaction, which is felt by the 
whele state. Whatever may be true, therefore, of this great 
popular movement, whether it is right or wrong, wise or un- 
wise, it will be impossible ever to turn it as a reproach on the 
certainly patriotic men who were foremost in it. They are 
much more likely to be celebrated hereafter, with Harmodius 
and Aristogiton and other great leaders of mutiny, that have 
been deliverers of their country. 

We state these facts concerning the moral aspects of mining; 
the occupation, by force, of lands known to be held by a legal 
right ; and the usurpations and perjuries and briberies of polit- 
ical intriguers and demagogues, connected with the general 
destruction of confidence and the necessary throes of violence 
by which they must inevitably be redressed, not as being, in 
themselves, any picture of California. We know that they 
are not. They are only facts, without which any description is 
rose colored and without sound verity,—such facts as will 
meet a stranger first, because they are most outstanding and 
impressive. And for this the reader will make due allowance, 
even as in reading any history; for it is not the virtues and 
the smooth and silent flowings of goodness that make up ever 
the staple of a history, but the explosive wrongs and outrages 
rather, by which the evenness of good was disturbed. For our- 
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selves we regard these facts, not with any feeling of despair or 
discouragement. On the contrary, we perceive a certain sub- 
limity, in the contest here begun and the clearing process going 
forward, which creates appetite in us. We know the cer- 
tain victory, we see it coming, and we envy especially those 
young heroic spirits who have set themselves, in the love of 
God and their newly adopted state, to such works of duty and 
sacrifice, as are necessary to the sublime future they have in 
prospect. 

Opposite to these facts that we have stated are others, which 
awaken our respect and inspire our confidence. They have a 
good and able ministry, for example, such a ministry as will 
compare favorably, in all the denominations, with any of the 
older states. They have churches in every denomination, not 
inferior to churches here. The attendance is good, especially 
in the cities, and the order, the dress, the music are only too 
much evened by the manner of the East. 

The Sabbath also is becoming a more established institution, 
and to be without a Sabbath, as a day of rest, is more and 
more distinctly felt to be an oppression. And therefore the 
traders and shopkeepers, in most of the country villages, are 
petitioning the Legislature, more earnestly every year, for the 
establishment of a complete suspension of trade. 

Education is not forgotten. The towns and cities are allow- 
ed by statute to tax themselves for this purpose, and many of 
them do it most liberally. The public schools of San Francisco 
are not inferior to those of our Eastern cities—many think 
them even superior. 

There is no reason to apprehend any loss of natural vigor 
and tone from the climate on that shore. Some have taken it 
as a bad indication that the Digger Indians, (the aboriginals 
of California,) are the most spiritless and abject of all known 
tribes on the continent, and about the lowest specimens of hu- 
manity known upon the earth. But this may be sufficiently 
accounted for, by the general softness of the climate and the 
fact that they have never been required to feed themselves by 
the manly exploits of hunter-life; having always at hand 
enough of bugs, and fish, and sugar pine bark to serve their 
purpose. Sometimes also a degree of discouragement has 
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been derived from the analogical or symbolical fact, that 
there is not a stick of smart, hard timber in all California; 
nothing out of which an axe handle, or a spoke, or a felley 
could be made ; every hardest, soundest tree, even the oak, 
being always brittle to such a degree (“ dbrash” they say in 
California, and in New England “ spal¢”) that the trunk 
will commonly break asunder five or six times when it is fell- 
ed, and lie as a pile of fragments on the ground, even though 
it is three feet in diameter. Is this a natural token, some 
have asked, with a little feeling of supersiition, that the future 
men of California are to be only a brittle or brash stock and 
without any real timber of endurance in them? Why any 
more a token than the giant pines, and redwoods, and cedars 
are a token of prodigiously tall men, a race at least twelve or 
fifteen feet high? Why any more than the often naked hills 
and plains are a token of no men at all? What other sign do 
we in fact require that the future stock of California will be 
a stock of high capacity, than that the climate is healthy, the 
growths bountiful, and that we are capable ourselves of the 
greatest endurance there, both bodily and mental, and have, 
in fact, a sense of robustness that we have nowhere else ? 

At the same time, it requires no gift of prophecy to perceive, 
in the physical resources and commercial advantages of that 
country, that an immense wealth is, in due time, to be devel- 
oped there, such wealth as will give vigor to all institutions 
and works that require expense, and put everything on a scale 
of breadth and magnificence. If there is any country in the 
world where the future men are not to be cramped and whit- 
tled by close restrictions, it is California. At present the Cal 
ifornians say that they are poor; they feel poor, because they 
are now at the dead point of retrocession, where their extrav- 
agant expectations are being shortened in for that second be- 
ginning, which every new state and city has to make. And 
yet there is nothing more wonderful, with all this depression, 
than the amount of wealth already created on that shore. 
How many thousand years of day labor has it taken simply 
to build so many houses, fences, shops, steamers, ditches, 
towns and cities. Three of these cities, San Francisco, Sacra- 
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mento and Marysville, have so much of city life and charac- 
ter, that we hardly recognize their newness. And yet only 
nine years have passed, since all this immense wealth began 
to be created !—and that, 5,000 miles away, on the shore, as it 
were, of another continent. 

There is good and cultivated society in California, such as 
there never has been in any other new state in the Union. The 
number of liberally edticated men is greater by far, than wasever 
found in any other state of twice the same political age. Car- 
pets, good beds, clean tables, bright knives and forks, courtesy, 
hospitality, public entertainments and pleasures on a footing of 
civilization—all these indications of comfort and society are 
widely diffused. One sign or token of this kind we cannot for- 
bear to mention, because it signifies much. Passing hither and 
thither on the little steamers, up to Marysville, to Stockton, 
to the towns north of the bay, where often the number of pas- 
sengers did not exceed thirty, we have seen, again and again, 
a table most neatly set, the silver bright and clean, the meats 
well prepared and good, without any nonsense of show dishes, the 
servants tidy, quiet, and respectful—in short, the whole figure 
of the entertainment more rational and better than we have 
ever seen, either on the boats of the Mississippi or of the At- 
lantic coast. Such facts indicate society, more than any most 
splendid entertainment gotten up by private opulence can. 

One other consideration must be named, if California is 
to be well understood; viz, that with all the violence and the 
savage wrongs and dark vices that have heretofore abounded 
there, they seldom do a mean thing. They can perpetrate 
real atrocities, but they must be generous. A considerable 
part of their blameable profusion comes of their extreme 
jealousy of littleness, or meanness. Men really poor will 
often share their last dollar in helping a sick friend, or 
even a sick stranger. If a poor minister, whom they have 
anly seen at their funerals, is known to be on short allowance, 
‘they will have a ticketed supper, not unlikely, to help him; 
which, if it is not the best way of establishing religion, does 
‘at least show their generosity. If a preacher asks the privilege 
of addressing them in a gambling saloon, on Sunday, they 
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are very likely to accede, to hear him respectfully, pass round a 
hat and make up a liberal purse for him, then put down 
their stakes and resume the play! The recent vote of the 
people to assume and pay the state debt was an act of pure 
magnanimity. Here was a debt of $5,000,000 which was 
expressly forbidden by. the constitution of the state. This 
provision of the constitution was known, discussed, openly 
understood, and the loan was obtained directly in the face 
of it. The money too had gone for nothing but to feed the 
political vampires, for whose plunder it was raised, and the 
state has not a vestige of property to show for it, but some 
old benches, that belonged to the state house at Vallejo. 
If then a people have any right, by constitution, to guard 
themselves against being plundered by their rulers, the 
people of California had a right to stand upon the restriction 
so prudently established in their constitution, and were 
under no obligations, whether of right or of honor, to pay 
this debt—to refuse was no act of repudiation. But their in- 
stincts were too generous, they had too much pride of feeling 
to insist on their right. Where Mississippi raised a quibble to 
get off from her honest debt, California took a gratuitous obli- 
gation to get it on, and to fasten it. 


There remains a single topic to which, in the conclusion of 
our article, already too far extended, we must briefly refer; 
viz, to the effort now on foot to establish a College or Univer- 
sity in California. The heaviest detraction, after all, from the 
future prospects of California, is in the fact that so many go 
thither only as adventurers, not meaning to stay, and that so 
many, often the most prosperous, are continually returning. 
And they do it, in great part, because they cannot educate 
their families there, as their means allow them to desire. In 
the first place, many never take out their families for this 
reason, and, in the next place, when they have done it, and 
their sons are grown up to the age at which they begin 
to want the best advantages, they return with them, and are 
so lost to the state as a family ; for the distance and the moral 
perils of a separation from parents are so great, that there is 
no alternative, but a re-emigration. This begets an unsettled 
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feeling in those who remain, which makes them careless often 
of the good of the state, and, besides, it carries off a large 
percentage of the wealth created; for the families that return 
are commonly such as have been most successful, and all 
which they have gained is carried with them. And the 
probability is, that if the contemplated railroad were built 
across the Continent, (which it will not be for a long time to 
come,) it would scarcely help them at all, but pig rather 
hasten them in this losing process. 

What they want therefore at this time, above all things else, 
is a good College or University. Such an institution would 
do more to consolidate and settle their state, and to settle the 
confidence of their future, than-even the railroad itself. 
There are no five states together in our western world, which, 
if they had none at all, would want an institution of this kind 
so much as California. For the supply of this want, some of 
their best and ablest men are preparing. They have had a 
charter for three years, organizing the “College of California.” 
Their Board of Trustees contains a representation of all the 
Christian denominations, who are united in cordiality and 
good understanding. They are said to have lately fixed on 
their site—on the eastern side of the Bay, opposite San Fran- 
cisco. They have had a preparatory school for three years 
past, under the tuition of Rev. Henry Durant, an accom- 
plished scholar and a Christian, and the design is to organize 
a Freshman Class the coming autumn. 

What then is wanted now is the endowment, and for this 
everything is ready. To obtain this endowment in California, 
except in part, will now be impossible. Much of the wealth 
is not in the right hands, and where it is not, where there is 
every disposition to aid, the possibility is very much reduced 
by the heavy loads of debt, which many who ought to be 
rich, are required just now to carry. When money will bring 
three per cent. a month, year by year, on perfect security, the 
lending party is not likely to put much of it in a College, and 
the borrowing party still less. Are there no great rich men 
in the East, no millionaires or less in computation, who will 
be induced to look at such an opportunity? Had we the 
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fortune of but half a million, in our editorial hands, we are 
quite sure of this, that whoever might want to assume the en- 
dowment of such an institution, would have to be very quick 
in his action, or he would lose the chance. What an opportu- 
nity for the man of fortune, who has no object in life, no fam- 
ily to provide for, or none but such as are already rich enough, 
and who would be greatly more ennobled by his name and 
example, as the founder of such an institution, than by all his 
property without the name. How many such too are there 
who are really meaning, when they die, to accomplish some 
great work with their money! Why not do it when they are 
living, and have the satisfaction of a consciousness enriched 
and a heart enlarged by their beneficence? To have one’s 
name on such an institution as this, connected with the great 
history and with all the learning, and all the most forward in- 
fluences of this new world on the Pacific, is a thought which 
might quicken the blood even of a man most sluggish and 
dull. For it is to win a greater honor, by many times, than 
to be President of our great Republic. That is an honor, 
which, as the line grows longer, loses more and more iis sig- 
nificance, till finally, it will signify as little to have been 
one of the Presidents as to have been one of the Doges of 
Venice. But the other, like the names of Harvard and Yale, 
will brighten and gather to itself a greater weight and power, 
as long as the tongue itself may exist. And the satisfaction 
one may have in this honor is sublimely justified in the fact, 
that he is not merely to be known, or mentioned in the future 
ages of the world—that might be a very common ambition, 
for who is there who does even naturally desire as much ?—bnt 
is permitted to know that his name is to be a power, and 
to work for all the coming ages, growing brighter and doing 
more good even than he himself while living. That is a legiti- 
mate and glorious ambition—the highest that a mortal can 
cherish. The Trustees, in the Appeal they published a year 
ago, placed the subject thus: 

“ Could some rich citizen, who can do it without injury to 
himself, step forward at this time of our beginning, and set his 
name upon the institution itself, by the side of a Harvard or 
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a Yale, by subscribing a large part of the proposed endow- 
ment; giving us an opportunity, assisted by his beginning and 
example, to carry up the subscription even to the highest point 
we have named, he would be enriched by the sense of his mu- 
nificence, as no man ever was or can be by the count of his 
money. We have no delicacy in respect to the customary 
honors conferred by universities, when they set the names of 
their benefactors on the halls, libraries and professorships 
endowed by their munificence; or when they drop the dry, 
impersonal name of their charter for one that represents the 
public spirit, and the living heart of a living man who could 
be more than rich, the patron of learning, the benefactor and 
father of the coming ages. These are monuments that may 
well provoke a degree of ambition; not even an Egyptian 
pyramid raised over a man’s ashes could so far ennoble him, as 
to have the learning and science of long ages and eternal 
realms of history superscribed by his name. And yet this 
better kind of monument is itself a power so Leneficent, that 
he ought, even as duty, to desire it, and for no false modesty 
decline it. Such monuments are not like those of stone or 
brass, which simply stand doing nothing ; they are monuments 
eternally fruitful, showing to men’s eyes and ears what belongs 
to wealth, and what the founders of the times gone by have 
set as examples of beneficence.” 





Erratum.—Page 145, line 19. Instead of “ whenve Cali—fornia,” read— 
“whence Cali—fornia (Caleo and fornan.)” 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 
THEOLOGY. 


Ir is more than twenty years since the letters of Luther were col- 
lected in the admirable edition of Dz Werrz. A similar service is 
now to be done for the great leader of the other branch of the Protes- 
tant Church.* At a distance of three centuries, we are able to under- 
stand the feelings, motives, and inmost thoughts of the Reformers, as if 
we had been their confidential companions; and by this means, the 
public events in which they were concerned, are made perfectly clear. 
We possess this singular advantage chiefly in consequence of the fact 
that their correspondence, copious as it naturally was at a day when 
newspapers were unknown, has been handed down to us. This English 
edition of the epistolary writings of Calvin, to be completed in four vol- 
umes, and to contain at least six hundred letters, is a selection from the 
Paris edition, which embraces the originals of all that are extant. The 
publication of these invaluable memorials is, in some sense, a fulfiliment 
of a request made by the Reformer himself a few days before his death. 
Pointing to his furniture, his manuscripts, and the archives of his cor- 
respondence—making up nearly the whole of his property—he requested 
that all these papers might be carefully preserved and that “a selec- 
tion of his letters, made by some of his friends, should be presented to 
the Reformed Churches, in token of the interest and affection of their 
founder.” This request was partially complied with in the Collection 
of Latin letters, printed in 1575, by Charles de Jonvillers and Beza. 
The numerous documents not included in that edition have lain, almost 
forgotten, in the libraries of Geneva, Zurich, Gotha, and Paris. They 
are now to be recovered from oblivion. The industry of Calvin and 
the reach of his power, as disclosed in these spontaneous products of 
his pen, are well sketched in a few lines of the preface. “Invested in 
virtue of his surpassing genius with an almost universal apostolate, he 
wielded an influence as varied and as plastic as his activity. He exhorts 





* Letters of John Calvin, compiled from the original manuscripts, and edited 
with historical notes, by Dr. Jutes Bonnet. Translated from the Latin and 
French languages, by Davin ConstaBLe. (Two volumes.) Edinburgh: Thomas 
Constable & Co. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
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with the same authority, the humble ministers of the Gospel, and the 
powerful monarchs of England, Sweden, and Poland. He holds com- 
munion with Luther and Melancthon, animates Knox, encourages Co- 
ligny, Condé, Jerome d’ Albret, and the Duchess of Ferrara; while in 
his familiar letters to Farel, he pours out the overflowings of a heart 
filled with the deepest and most acute sensibility. The same man, worn 
by watchings and sickness, but rising by the energy of the soul above 
the weakness of the body, overturns the party of the Libertines, lays 
the foundation of the greatness of Geneva, establishes foreign churches, 
strengthens the martyrs, dictates to Protestant Princes the wisest and 
most perspicuous counsels ; negotiates, argues, teaches, prays, and with 
his latest breath, gives utterance to words of power, which posterity re- 
ceive as the political and religious testament of the man.” There are 
still some men who are too little to discern the greatness of Calvin, too 
narrow ‘and cold-hearted to appreciate the heroic qualities of his nature, 
and too distant from a hearty faith in the Gospel to prize his services in 
the cause of Christian truth. He still has the honor of being hated by 
all free-thinkers, For ourselves, we recognize with reverence his disin- 
terested excellence and grand natural endowments, though we cannot 
join with his admiring biographer, Henry, in eulogies on his tenderness 
of feeling. There is a certain austerity never absent from Calvin, which 
is the point where he stands in unfavorable contrast with Luther. Lu- 
ther blended with thorough seriousness a rich vein of kindly humor; he 
loved nature, and could fall into sweet discourse on the songs of birds, 
which he happened to hear under his window. It is said that in all the 
works of the Genevan Reformer there is no allusion to the magnificent 
scenery in the midst of which they were written. He chides his friends, 
with praiseworthy honesty indeed, not sparing their faults, but some- 
times with vehement severity, and in the tone of a master to school- 
boys. The letters recently brought to light give new information in ref- 
ence to Servetus. Calvin expresses his intention to do what he can to 
prevent him from going away alive, in case he should come to Geneva ; 
and after he had been put to death, avows his active agency in the 
transaction. Those, however, who have no words strong enough to ex- 
press their detestation of Calvin’s conduct in this affair, would do well 
to remember that Melancthon, the mildest of the Reformers, who wrote 
a letter in approval of the act, together with the best men of that age 
who all sanctioned the use of violence in suppressing error, must fall un- 
der the same denunciation. The sixteenth century is not to be judged 
by the maxims of the nineteenth,—especially not by such critics as claim 
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to be preéminently liberal Christians. Among the most interesting 
things in this correspondence, are the passages which show the good 
feeling of the Reformers towards one another, amidst all their diversities 
of opinion. Calvin expresses to Farel the satisfaction with which he had 
received a friendly salutation from Luther. The latter thus wrote to 
Bucer: “ Bene vale et salutabis D. Joannem Sturmium et Joannem Cal- 
vinum quorum libellos cum singulari voluptate legi.” Luther had been 
shown a place in one of the books in which he and his friends had been 
criticised by Calvin; and had simply said: “I hope that Calvin will 
one day think better of us; butin any event it is well that he should even 
now have a proof of our good feeling towards him.” Calvin hearing of 
this remark through Melancthon, writes to Farel in praise of Luther’s in- 
genuousness, saying: “if we are not affected by such moderation, we 
are certainly of stone. For myself, I am profoundly affected by it, and 
therefore have taken occasion to say so in the preface which is inserted 
before the Epistle to the Romans.” In another letter, while complaining 
of Luther's “ restless, uneasy temperament, which is so apt to boil over 
in every direction,” he gives the highest honor to his “rare and excellent 
virtues, and adds: “ often have I been wont to declare, that even al- 
though he were to call me a devil, I should still not the less hold him 
in such honor that I must acknowledge him to be an illustrious servant 
of God.” The plain reproofs which Calvin occasionally administered to 
what he justly considered a time-serving spirit in Melancthon, it is pleas- 
ant to know, did not break their friendship. In the last days of Luther 
when, partly on account of his bodily infirmities, he had become in a 
degree morose and suspicious, and full of anxiety in reference to the 
dangers which, as he thought, threatened the Protestant cause, Melanc- 
thon pours his sorrows and fears into the ear of Calvin, and receives in 
return the sympathy of his stronger nature. Various incidental details 
concerning Calvin’s life, are scattered along the pages of this engaging 
work. Now we find the great man mentioning that “he cannot reckon 
a single penny his own,” (see Vol. I, p. 107, also pp. 112, 125 ;) now 
acknowledging that he had ‘sinned grievously’ in his inordinate wrath 
against Caroli, (see Vol. I, p. 130, and for similar confessions, pp. 133, 
135, 186 ;) and in other places bringing out his excessively prosaic ideas 
of matrimony. What kind of a wife he is seeking, he describes in a 
letter to Farel, in which he alludes to a person who had been recom- 
mended to him as a suitable companion : “always keep in mind what I 
seek to find in her; for I am none of those insane lovers who embrace 
also the vices of those they are in love with, where they are smitten at 
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first sight with a fine figure. This only is the beauty which allures me, 
if she is chaste, if not too nice or fastidious, if economical, if patient, if 
there is hope that she will be interested about my health; therefore, if 
you think well of it, set out immediately, lest some one else get before- 
hand with you.” (Vol. I, p.117.) Farel and Bucer displayed the ut- 
most zeal in their matrimonial plots in behalf of their friend, and the 
next year after the foregoing passage was written, the marriage of Cal- 
vin took place, being effected principally by the management of Bucer. 

We shall look with much iaterest for the remainder of this edition. 
The external appearance of the volumes is such as becomes a work of 
enduring value. 


Professor Schaff’s History of the Apostolic Church* has been laid on 
our table; but the work has become too well known to require criti- 
cism. We had occasion in the last number of the New Englander, in 
the Articles on Presbyterianism in America, and on the American Stu- 
dent in Germany, todo justice to the eminent merits of the Author. 
The present volume is much the most elaborate of his productions. 
The object of it is similar to that of Neander’s Planting and Training 
of the Church, and of several other works of the same general charac- 
ter, which have appeared of late in Germany. Professor Schaff has 
prefixed, however, to his work a hundred pages of Introduction to 
Church History, involving a very interesting, and in the main, trust- 
worthy sketch of the theological parties in his native country. Besides 
this, he has given us, in nearly as many pages, an account of the Prep- 
aration for Christianity in Judaism and Heathenism, resembling the 
opening passage in Neander’s General History of the Church. After- 
wards, he traces in five sections or Books, the Founding, Spread and 
Persecution of the Church; Moral and Religious Life ; Government of 
the Church; Worship; and Doctrine and Theology. In the last chap- 
ter but one, we have an examination of the types of Christianity set forth 
by the different Apostles ; and at the end, an enumeration of the heretical 
tendencies discernible in the Apostolic age. Without doubt, works like 
this, are exerting a highly beneficial influence in giving freshness to the 
New Testament, and breadth to our theological views. There is no fear 
of evil results, unless the student content himself with a superficial 





* History of the Apostolic Church, with a General Introduction to Church 
History. By Putsr Scuarr, Professor in the Theological Seminary, at Mercers- 
burg, Pa. Translated by Edward D. Yeomans. New York: Charles Scribner. 
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study of the subject. But in case he does not go deep enough to 
discern the profound unity in the doctrine and spirit of the Apostles, 
coexisting with variety, he will not unlikely declare himself for one of 
them, against the others ; and repeat the scene at Corinth, where one of 
the church was for Paul and another for Cephas. He will also be 
betrayed into a flippant, irreverent handling of the Sacred Scriptures. 
Examples of this foolish shallowness, we have more than once met with. 


The Select Sermons of the veaerable John Tauler look well in the 
quaint type in which they are printed by the American publishers, who, 
in this point, have accurately copied the English edition.* It is enough 
to say of the translation that it was done by Miss Susanna Winkworth, 
the accomplished lady to whom the public is indebted for faithful and 
elegant versions of the Theologia Germanica, and other religious works. 
Professor R. D. Hitchcock, who furnishes the preface to the American 
reprint, briefly points out, in an effective manner, the advantages to flow 
from the reading of Tauler and the mystics of his school, who paved 
the way for the Reformation. Then follows the translator's account of 
what she has done in selecting the materials for the volume; also, a 
preface by Rev. Charles Kingsley; then, “the History and Life of the 
Reverend Doctor John Tauler;” and finally a long, well-written notice, 
by the Translator, of his Life and Times. The Sermons are twenty- 
seven in number, and pertain mostly to self-renunciation in some of its 
forms, and the fellowship with Christ. Besides their inherent worth, 
these discourses and the works of the other “friends of God” in the 
medieval time, deserve attention, not only as having been the seed of 
the Reformation, but also as bringing to light the piety that existed 
amidst all the corruptions of the Papal Church. Protestants are too 
apt to seek for true Christianity before the rise of Protestantism, in 
some isolated fraction, like the Waldenses, to the exclusion of the Catho- 
lic Church itself. But even the darkest ages were not without many 
beams of light, and before Luther was converted, there were teachers 
of evangelical doctrine, and examples of Christian life, which he was 
quite glad to honor. ; 


A treatise on Systematic Theology, in these days, is so great a novelty 
that the work of Dr. Breckinridge might be expected, independently of 





* The History and Life of the Reverend Doctor John Tauler, of Strasbourg ; 
with twenty-five of his Sermons, de., de. New York: Wiley & Halsted. 1858. 
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its merits, to draw the notice of the religious public.* The method 
which he has adopted of handling Theology objectively, as mere 
knowledge, apart “ from its intimate and transforming effects upon man,” 
has not been strictly carried out. 

It is possible to unfold the subject of Redemption in such a way that 
God, Man, together with the Person and Work of the Redeemer, shall 
be considered, while the application of Redemption to the individual in 
his conversion and salvation, is omitted. But our Author has under- 
taken to present not only the doctrine of Salvation, but the whole of 
Theology, in a purely objective light. Does he not depart from his 
plan, in B, IV, for example, where one of the topics is, “God manifest 
in the conscious existence of Man: God the Maker and Renewer of the 
Human Soul?” Does he not use the term “ objective” and “subject- 
ive” in a sense not entirely clear and uniform? But admitting his pri- 
mary division of the Science, he falls into some confusion by discussing 
Man, before he treats of God. He is thus obliged, in the first Book which 
exclusively concerns Man, to introduce a chapter on the Divine Interposi- 
tion to save him, and an inquiry into the existence of God. The whole 
of the Second Book is occupied with the Mediator ;—a topic which pre- 
supposes, likewise, a knowledge of both the parties between whom He 
mediates. At length, in the Third Book, he enters upon the doctrine 
concerning God. His Third Bock should have preceded both the 
others, and have comprehended the passages which he had to insert in 
them, in anticipation of the Third Book, and in consequence of its 
wrong position. Again,—why does our Author defer an inquiry into 
our Sources of Knowledge relative to God, until Book 1V? Such an 
investigation should stand at the beginning. It is properly the Pre- 
face, not the Sequel, to the chapters on the Divine Being. Dr. Breck- 
inridge deserves credit for casting away the old methods, which are 
liable to serious objections, and for striking out a path for himself. 
We think, however, that he has not been altogether happy in working 
out a substitute for them. The style of the work is animated and 
forcible. The tone is oratorical,—reminding us, in that respect, of the 
Institutes of John Calvin. The phraseology is too inexact and popular 
for a scientific treatise. The book is wordy. There are numerous 
sentences which would be less sonorous, but would still be greatly im- 





* The Knowledge of God Objectively Considered. Being the First Part of The- 
ology, considered as a Science of Positive Truth, both Inductive and Deductive. 
By Rosert J. Breckinriner, D. D., LL. D., Professor of Theology in the Semi- 
nary of Danville, Ky. New York: Carter & Brothers. 1858. 
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proved, if half of the epithets were erased. The pages read more like 
a lively harangue than a calm disquisition; more like a sermon than 
a theological text-book. We judge that the Author is pretty well 
acquainted with the current English theology; but his reading, as it 
would appear, has not extended further. As he does not contribute 
discoveries in Mental Philosophy, or original arguments in defense of 
the Faith, it strikes us as singular that he should have felt called upon 
to compose the present volume. We have looked with curiosity to see 
what elucidation would be afforded of Original Sin, and other contro- 
verted themes; but we have found the propositions indefinite. The 
Professor often contents himself with a vague, general statement, 
where we have a right to expect a precise formula. For the reasons 
which have been indicated, no great value belongs to this treatise, regard- 
ed as a contribution to Theology. It contains, however, a large amount 
of important truth, and being written with fervor, may be useful to 
many who have no occasion for a more learned and strictly philo- 
sophical manual. 


The interesting and valuable work of Dr. M’Cosh, on Typical Forms 
and Special Ends in Creation,* was written in the interest of Natural 
Theology. It is well known that a certain class of eminent students of 
Nature, have availed themselves of the conception of types, in order to 
facilitate the classifications of Natural History, as well as to aid in 
restoring from fossil remains, species that are now extinct. Among the 
most conspicuous of these is the distinguished Prof. Owen, who, follow- 
ing in the footsteps of Cuvier, has bestowed unwearied attention upon 
what may be called the ideal or normal structure of the skeleton of 
vertebrate animals. Each species is shown to have similar parts and 
appendages, which are so far alike as to indicate a unity of type, while 
yet they differ according to the special functions of each. Thus the 
arm of man, the fin of the fish, the trowel-like hand of the mole, the 
flapper of many sea monsters, are alike in a common structure or type, 
while they are very unlike as adapted to special ends, 

Guided by this clue, and excited by this suggestion, naturalists have 
sought types in the remaining kingdoms of nature, and tracing the 
varying, yet harmonious forms and structures of each subordinate 
species have found their attention directed to the special ends and 





* Typical Forms and Special Ends in Creation. By Rev. James M’Cosn, LL. D., 
and Georee Dickie, A. M., M.D. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 1857. 
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functions of each. Thus in the tree there is a general type that is 
common to all—a subordinate type for each species, that is traced in 
the similarity between the division of its branches and the woody net- 
work of its leaf, and even in its flower and fruit. 

The authors of this work have gathered from the various depart- 
ments of Natural History, Geology, and Psychology, the most striking 
examples of Types and special ends, for the purpose of impressing the 
reader with the great fact that this created universe is in all its features 
and adaptations a cosmos of order and beauty, in each and all of which 
are to be read the thoughts of its Creator. 

We know no single volume that is so fraught with rich and copious 
material of this sort. It was a happy thought which suggested its 
preparation. We fear that adequate justice has not been done to it by 
the American public,—that it has not attracted the attention from 
Theologians and Naturalists which the subject and the skill with which 
the subject has been treated, both require. 


A full exposition of the principles of that class of persons who bold 
that the souls of impenitent mer. are at last annihilated, is given in the 
recent work of Mr. C. F. Hupson.* He lays down the propositions that 
the soul is not naturally immortal, after its fall from holiness, but that 
immortality is procured by Christ and given to believers ; and that the 
Scriptural passages which relate to future retribution, mean no more 
than that the wicked are forever deprived of existence. We cannot see 
that the Author succeeds in establishing either of these positions. His 
principal arguments rest on what appears to us an unwarranted literalism, 
in the interpretation of the words life and death, and the cognate terms 
of so frequent occurrence in the Bible. It is impossible to sustain that 
method of interpretation in the case of most of the passages where sin 
is coupled with death, and faith or holiness with life. Spiritual death, in 
the case of sinners here, is spoken of as a state in which they “ walk ;” 
in which they are possessed of all their rational powers, and often exert 
them, as we see, with terrible energy. There is nothing to justify the 
conclusion that in the next world, the same conscious activity will not 
continue, even though the wicked are there cut off from the sources of hap- 
piness which they hereenjoyed. Besides, the Bible does not confine itself 
to these particular words, but employs @ varied style of expression to 
describe the sufferings of the ungodly. Were it possible to get rid of 





* Debt and Grace, as related to the Doctrine of a Future Life. By C. F. Hupsox. 
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the threatenings and predictions connected with the word “ death,” otkers 
remain still more difficult to explain away. We must regard, therefore, 
the mode of exegesis adopted to support our Author's theory, as mista- 
ken, and in some of its applications, arbitrary. At the same time, we 
gladly award him the credit of having intended to write in a candid 
temper. His work isno hasty production. He has reflected before wri- 
ting, and has likewise fully acquainted himself with the views and rea- 
sonings of others. On this account, his discussion is deserving of atten- 
tion, and is entitled to respect, even from those who look upon his philos. 
ophy as unsound, and his doctrine as unscriptural. 


We honor the motives of the Author of “The Plenary Inspiration of 
the Holy Scriptures,”* but we cannot accept his Theory. His Theory is 
that the writers of the Scriptures were not inspired, but what they wrote, 
—that words are exclusively the instrument and means of thought, 
that we cannot think without language, that the conveyance of thought 
from one mind to another requires the use of words, that words rightly 
used necessarily and perfectly express the thoughts conveyed by them, 
Inspiration of the Divine thoughts into the minds of the sacred writers 
involved, therefore, the inspiration of the words by which the writers 
were made aware of those thoughts, and that this inspiration was in the 
language of common life, that all men might understand their words. 
All this is most earnestly argued from the testimony of the Scriptures, 
and from the nature of language. The discussion of the last point’is 
prosecuted to great length and under various heads. The Author rests, 
indeed, the whole strength of his cause upon his view of language, 
which he urges with great earnestness. Many of his arguments are 
plausible to a superficial mind ; some of them are even more than this ; 
they are ingenious and skillfully put. His great error, we are convine- 
ed, is at a point which he has entirely overlooked. In one sense of the 
term to think, we do think chiefly in words, but there are operations quite 
as essential to knowledge, in which we de not use words at all. Indeed 
without these acts and the knowledge which they give, words themselves 
would have no meaning. The Author has been misled by the ambiguity 
of the term to think, and has overlooked the several kinds of knowl- 
edge of which we are capable. His well meant intentions cannot be ful- 
filled by his argument. The book, however, is worthy the attention of 
a curious mind, and suggests matter for thought. 





*The Plenary Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures, By Erxazen Lorp. New 
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Mr. Henry Rogers has acquired a marked reputation as an able 
defender of the Faith against skeptics and unbelievers, especially 
against those of the Strauss school. The fairness with which he stated 
and met, and the thoroughness with which he combated the arguments 
of such men, uvited with the conversational garb in which the discussion 
was clothed, secures for “The Eclipse of Faith” multitudes of readers, 

In his present work,* a similar kind of discussion is prosecuted in the 
epistolary form, a style more difficult to conduct with vraisemblance than 
the conversational, and requiring a higher stretch of the imagination in 
rendering the subjects of discussion natural and easy subjects of corres- 
pondence. By means of letters to different individuals, he treats of such 
religious subjects as the mysterious dispensations of Providence ; prayer ; 
the atonement; such moral questions as the propriety of novel reading; 
and the formation of societies for benevolent or reformatory objects; such 
other subjects as the laws of associaticn; the language of emotions; the 
questions whether habitual actions are automatic ; and whether the mind 
always acts; the penny postage ; truthfulness of character. In our judg- 
ment he is strongest when he replies more directly to some neological 
objector on the alleged discrepancies of the Bible, or on the evidences 
of Christianity, or to the Deist or Atheist. 

The letters thus introduced on miscellaneous subjects serve, however, 
to give variety and naturalness to the book, and have for their object to 
relieve and enliven what might otherwise seem a too dry argument. A 
remarkable characteristic of the letters is the rich humor which pervades 
them. Very many of the arguments are illustrated by, and in some 
cases almost consist of, a well told story, abounding in genuine humor. 
At times they seem to border on irreverence, although, as we think, 
without any such intention of the writer, and his excuse for his levity of 
style is, that he is not writing a grave treatise, but familiar letters, where 
a little innocent gayety is natural and welcome and perfectly understood 
by the correspondent. And he says, with Cowper, ‘my readers will 
hardly have begun to laugh before they will be called on to correct that 
levity and peruse me with a more serious air.’ 

The argument on the existence and personality of the devil exhibits 
the mixture of wit and logic, of narration and argument combined, with 
which the letters are characterized. It is contained in a letter written 
from Scotland, where Mr. Greyson is at this time traveling, which gives 
an account of a conversation with a Scotch madman, whom he met at 





* The Greyson Letters : Selections from the correspondence of R. E. H. Gary- 
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an inn at Inverary. The madman thinks that he has often seen and 
conversed with Satan and that he knows him well; and after hearing 
from the madman some account of the appearance of his acquaintance, 
and the circumstances under which he has met him, Mr. Greyson asks, 

“But did you never use your privilege to tell him that some of the 
young folks of our acquaintance doubt his existence altogether ?” 

“ That have I,” said he, “ and it’s amaist the only time I ever saw a 
giggle on his face, * Aye, aye,’ says he, ‘ that is just what I tell them 
mysel, and they speak as I bid them, puir unconscious fules! It’s at 
times ane of my delights now to hear them saying, there is no sic thing 
as the de’il, while I am just at their elbows and hae put that vera lie 
into their mouths. But it is na aften that I am at the pains; for the 
greater part of mankind are sic fules, that they are equally deceived, 
though they do believe that there is a de’ll.”. “Eh! but,” said the mad- 
man, “the de’il spak truth, any way,—oh ! but it’s sad to see that man 
will throw away life, weal, wife, children, heaven, and a’ for a gill of 
whiskey, or a bit rag o’ painted harlotry. They say the de’il is very 
busy tempting men; but he maun hae an easy time o’t, I’m thinking, 
all of them meet him mair than half way. Ilk ane seems to gang to. 
him and say, ‘Ha na ye some dainty temptation for me to-day, now, . 
Daddie Satan? I’m sore wracked for a fair coaxing temptation.’” 

And when Mr. Greyson, towards the close of the conversation, asks : 
the madman if he has never expostulated with his friend on the cruelty 
of his conduct in inflicting tortures on the miserable victims of his arts, 
the lunatic replies, 

“ And how do ye ken it is just cruelty ? ony mair than it’s just cruelty 
that makes kings and captains cut throats, and burn towns and vil- 
lages. It’s may be, just the luve of power—and what for suld na Satan’: 
be as fond of a braw kingdom asa man?” The letter is brought to a 
close with some remarks developing the idea suggested by the mad- 
man’s answer. 

As an example of a story used as an illustration we find the fullow- 
ing at the close of a letter to one who has been perplexing himself’ 
with the “origin of evil.” “I would remind you of what some plain 
preacher once said : ‘Infinite,’ said he, have been the disputes as to the» 
origin of evil; but the real question of importance is, not how we 
got info it, but how we are to get out of it.’ Should we not be sur- 
prised at a man who, having tumbled into a ditch, instead of scramb- 
ling out as fast as possible, lay still in the mud, resolving in himself the 
question, ‘I wonder how I got here?’ About as wise are many—be not 
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you of the number—who have spent no inconsiderable portion of their 
time and energies in resolving the question of the origin of ‘ evil’ with- 
out a thought of how they may evade its consequences.’ ” 

The more elaborate arguments cannot be abridged and are too long 
for quotation in this notice. We commend this work to all, as a 
worthy companion to “The Eclipse of Faith,” and think the publishers 
deserve to be rewarded for their enterprise in introducing it to American 
readers thus early, and for their liberality in paying the Author for 
the sheets of his work, when he could not by law secure the benefit of a 


copyright. 


Formerly, when the critical apparatus was less full and complicated, 
one who undertook to write a commentary wrote on the whole Bible, 
or at least on the whole New Testament. But now a useful, practical 
commentary must combine the results of critical learning, and as this 
forms so vast a literature by itself, the commentator has to restrict his 
sphere. By this circumstance the public are great gainers. The books 
of the New Testament are of very different aim and scope, and it by 
no means follows that he who can treat of one wisely, can furnish what 
is most valuable in regard to another. Dr. Hodge has given us a very 
elegant specimen of this restricted investigation, in his recent Commen- 
tary on the First Epistle to the Corinthians.* It is intended for the 
laity as well as the clergy, for the unlearned as well as for scholars. It 
is practical, not that it reads a homily from each text, but in that it 
elucidates the meaning of the text, and states the connection with what 
precedes and follows. There is no show of learning, and yet it is a 
thoroughly learned book, and traces of liberal scholarship are to be 
found all through it by those who know how to discern them. There 
isa short and lucid Introduction, treating of the “City of Corinth,” 
“ Paul’s Labors in Corinth,” “State of the Church in Corinth,” “ Date 
and Contents of the Epistle.” There are throughout the book, where 
the nature of the passages seemed to require it, clear statements of the 
various views which have been held on the subject, as ir the comment 
on ch. 10, v.16, where we have a good presentation of the Romanist, 
Lutheran, and Reformed views of the Lord’s Supper, and are shown 
that this verse does not teach either of them. Where there are 
topics of acknowledged difficulty, the author is not dogmatically wise 
above what is written, as in the remarks on ch. 15, v. 29, concerning 





* An Exposition of the First Epistle to the Corinthians. By Cuantes Hones, 
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baptism for the dead. The different views and arguments are clearly 
presented, the inexplicable difficulty admitted. There are occasionally 
suggestions, as the remark on ch. i, v.16, in regard to inspiration, 
showing a very sagacious and quick perception of indirect evidence, 
and where there are reasons for a different arrangement of the text, or 
a different version from the received one, as on pp. 352 and 158, the ref- 
erence to the manuscripts is concise and clear, and calculated to give the 
general reader a very correct notion of the use of manuscripts in such 
cases. We are glad to see, also, that the Author, on p. 3 of the Com- 
mentary, admits that “Any number, however small, of professing 
Christians collectively considered, may be called a Church.” We have 
spoken thus much in favor of this Commentary, for we think it a mod- 
est and valuable one. No one can fail, however, to observe in it the 
Author's theological bias—and certainly there is no difficulty in perceiv- 
ing that it was written at Princeton. The remarks on the inefficiency 
of the instrument in propagating the Gospel (see ch. 8) are too strong, 
and are not borne out by the context, where Paul, with all his humility, 
speaks of adapting his instruction to the state of his hearers—milk to 
babes and meat to strong men. We must be permitted to doubt, too, 
that by the “Greeks seeking after wisdom,” is meant, “requiring ra- 
tional evidence,” (see p. 22.) Surely, Paul never denied such claims, 
but always gave “ rational evidence” of the truth of what he said. 

But though written from the exclusively Princetonian stand-point, 
where the chief article in the creed appears to be a bold and prominent 
theory of Predestination, there is much merit in the book, and it will be 
of great use in diffusing a better understanding of the First Epistle to 
the Corinthians. 


Any one who has read Dr. John Brown’s “ Exposition of the First 
Epistle of Peter,” or his “ Discourses and Sayings of our Lord,” knows 
that he is one of the most successful of Scriptural expositors. He has 
at his command, and has made a wise use of, the aid which is afforded 
by the Latin, French, German and English Commentaries, including 
those written in this country. His theology is that most Scriptural and 
practical of all, the moderate Calvinism of Scotland and New England ; 
and he has a rare skill in bringing out the full meaning of the sacred 
writers in clear, logical and practical expression. It was with great 
pleasure, therefore, that we received his last work recently published by 
the Messrs. Carters, “The Analytical Exposition of Romans.” Dr. Brown 
informs us in his Preface, that at one time he had entertained the design 
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of publishing, or leaving for publication, an Exposition of the Epistle to 
the Romans, “which might have some claim to the threefold appella- 
tion of a grammatical, historical and logical commentary.” This 
Epistle, which he regards as the “nearest approach of anything in the 
sacred volume to a systematic view of Christianity,” he has made the 
subject of critical study for more than forty years, having carefully 
availed himself of all the most valuable helps for this purpose, and hav- 
ing repeatedly presented his illustrations of it, in substance, and enlarged 
and corrected from time to time, to classes of theological students. The 
work, however, on this large plan, we are sorry to learn, is still so far 
from being what he thinks it ought to be, that he cannot expect to be 
able to complete it, at his advanced age, which, from an allusion in the 
Dedication, we infer to be near fourscore. The present work is an 
abridgment and condensation of the larger and completer work which 
had been his aim and hope for so many years. In it he has endeavored 
to present, in the plainest words, the true meaning and force of the 
statements, contained in the Epistle, concerning the doctrine and law of 
Christ, and the arguments in support of the one, and the motives to 
comply with the other; and in such a manner that the general reader, 
acquainted only with the English language, will see and appreciate the 
evidence that the real import of the Apostle’s words is given. In doing 
this he leaves out the grammatical and historical features of the larger 
Commentary, which he had planned ; though on their basis he forms the 
logical or analytical exposition to which he confines himself. Dr. 
Brown, in our judgment, has done well what he has proposed to him- 
self to do in this volume. While we cannot but regret the lack of that 
thorough and satisfactory discussion of some of the more difficult parts 
of the Epistle, which doubtless we should have had in the fuller and 
complete work, we are sure that for the general reader this is one of 
the most safe and instructive expositions extant of this very important 
part of the Sacred Scriptures. It is very gratifying to us to find that Dr. 
Brown’s conclusions on theological questions, accord with those of New 
England theology, as expounded by its later, and most accredited 
teachers. 





* Analytical Exposition of the Epistle of Paul the Apostle to the Romans. 
By Joun Brown, D. D., Senior Minister of the United Presbyterian Congregation, 
Boughton Place, Edinburgh, and Professor of Exegetical Theology to the United 
Presbyterian Church. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers, 530 Broadway. 
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Prof. Eadie has made a valuable contribution in aid of Biblical study 
by an Analytical Concordance of the Bible, which is a decided improve- 
ment on any that have preceded it; and Messrs. Gould and Lincoln have 
done good service by publishing an American edition of it.* “The Ana- 
lytical Concordance” is the whole Bible, distributed under appropriate 
heads according to subjects. It differs from the common Concordance, 
Cruden’s, for instance, in being an orderly arrangement of subjects, in- 
stead of leading words, giving in that arrangement all the contents of 
Scripture, and placing those passages which relate to one subject under 
one general head, and distributing them under subordinate heads. It 
differs from the common Scripture Manual or Topical Text-book ; first, 
in embracing all the topics contained in the Bible, instead of those only 
which are theological or doctrinal ; and secondly, in containing the whole, 
instead of a part, of the Bible. Its design is to enable a Biblical 
student to find, in one place, all the passages of the Bible which really 
pertain to any one subject. 

The pioneer in this department of aids to Biblical study, was Matthew 
Talbot, a worthy layman of Leeds, England, a currier by trade, who 
published his “ Analysis of the Holy Bible” in 1800. This work was 
reprinted in 1853, in this country, by Rev. Nathaniel West, D. D., 
under his own name. But West’s work was only a new edition of 
Talbot. The few slight variations which he made, and the imperfect 
index which he added, did not justify him in publishing the work as his 
own, “based on the work of the learned Talbot.” Prof. Eadie awards 
to Talbot the credit of the original production, and acknowledges that 
his collection suggested to him the idea, and has, to a large extent, 
guided and assisted him in his work; which, however, is much more 
than a new edition of Talbot: for he has gone over the whole ground 
anew, and in almost every section has made additions, or subtractions, 
or changes. Talbot, and West after him, have but thirty general heads. 
Prof. Eadie has forty-two. They use a passage only once, leaving some 
sections very brief and inadequate. Prof. Hadie has repeated many pas- 
sages frequently, his only limit being the fear of making too large a volume. 





* An Analytical Concordance to the Holy Scriptures; or the Bible presented 
under distinct and classified heads or topics. Edited by Joun Eanig, D.D., LL. D., 
Professor of Biblical Literature to the United Presbyterian Church, Author 
of “ Biblical Cyclopedia,” ‘ Ecclesiastical Cyclopedia,” ‘“‘ Concordance to the Holy 
Scriptures on the basis of Cruden,” &c. ‘Comparing things spiritual with spirit- 
ual.” I Cor. ii, 18. Boston: Gould & Lincoln, 59 Washington street. New 
York: Sheldon, Blakeman & Co. Cincinnati: George 8. Blanchard. 1857. 
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But the greatest improvements by Prof. Eadie, in our judgment, are in 
the synopsis that he has prefixed, which is quite full and gives a birds- 
eye view of the whole, and in the extended, full and accurate alpha- 
betical index which he has made. By these, the synopsis and the 
index, one may easily find what the Bible says, and all it says, on 
almost any subject. The imperfection in these respects, of the new 
edition of Talbot, by Dr. West, renders it far inferior to this work of 
Prof. Eagie; which we heartily commend as an admirable aid in the 
study of the sacred Scriptures. 


Mr. Orestes A. Brownson has given to the world some “leaves” from 
his experience.* Viewed in one aspect, his book might be entitled 
“The Pursuit of a Religion under Difficulties.” The first part of it is 
full of laughable descriptions of the Author's early associates and ad- 
ventures. Its recitals of his own experience are very much like the 
drollest pictures we see in Punch, and it must take a large measure of 
the supernatural grace of Faith, which is only imparted to devout 
Roman Catholics, to receive them as anything else than a comical 
earricature of his early history. The humor begins at the point 
where he says that, as a boy of ten years, living far away in the wilds of 
Vermont, he “seemed to hold a spiritual intercourse with the Blessed 
Mary, and with the Holy Angel Gabriel, who had announced to her that 
she was to be the mother of the Redeemer. I was rarely less alone than 
when alone. I did not speculate on the matter. It all seemed real to 
me, and I enjoyed often an inexpressible happiness. I preferred to be 
alone, for then I could taste the sweets of silent meditation and feel that 
I was in the presence of Jesus and Mary and the holy angels.” It cul- 
minates when he tells us that on a day’s notice he joined the Presbyte- 
rian church in Ballston, N. Y., with the distinct purpose of abandoning 
the guidance of his own reason, and with the resolution to yield himself 
to the authority of the church, or, as expressed in his own language, “I 
am incapable of directing myself. I must have a guide. I will hear 
the church. I will surrender, abnegate my own reason, which hitherto 


thas only led me astray, and make myself a member of the church and 
do what she commands me.” “ What the church believed was of little 


consequence, since I had resolved to abnegate my own reason and take 
the church for my guide.” 





* The Convert : or Leaves from my Experience. By O. A. Brownson. New 
York: Edward Dunigan & Brother. 1857. 12mo. pp. 450. 
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We can imagine that some hundred years hence, when the edifying 
life of St. Orestes, the Patron Saint of Boston, shall be composed for the 
instruction of all good Catholic girls and boys, these passages shall be 
wrought up into a glowing recital of the extraordinary grace of “ Our 
Lady” of Royalton, Vermont, who condescended, like the Lady of La 
Salette!!° to appear in bodily presence to the poor Puritan boy and point 
out his future destiny. Surely our acute logician, our consecutive 
reasoner, our strong and earnest writer, ‘the foremost philosopher of 
America,’ must have forgotten himself when he penned this record. 
He could not have foreseen the certain consequences, unless he aspires 
after the honors of canonization and desires to survive in the odor of 
sanctity. 

This reeital of Mr. Brownson’s early life, has left this one impression 
upon our mind. A man who understands Protestantism, and, we 
venture to add, his own experience of Protestantism, no better than Mr. 
Brownson, is not to be trusted in interpreting the teachings and the 
spirit of the church of Rome. We intend no disrespect to Mr. Brownson’s 
intellect. We acknowledge the compactness and force of his logic, and 
are charmed with the directness and energy of his style. If we give 
him his premises and grant him his facts, he carries us triumphantly to 
his conclusions. But the faculty of interpreting facts and of generali- 
zing them into premises, seems to be wholly denied him, and we 
listen to him just as we imagine we should have done to the redoubta- 
ble William Cobbett, that most irresistible of humorists, who passed his 
life in blissful unconsciousness of the impression he made on his fellow 
men. We are impressed by the energy with which Mr. Brownson’s 
mind grasps truths of the first importance, and we envy the power 
which he has to urge them on others. We are amazed at that whim- 
sical and capricious fantasy, that sees other truths with but half an eye, 
or that scarcely sees them at all. And yet he is so downright and 
so direct in his ways, so earnest for something noble and good, that we 
wish him all the comfort he can possibly take in his present faith, and 
the church of Rome all the good which a spirit so bold and free may 
work within her communion. That church has an important réle to 
play in this country. We have no disposition to meddle with her 
efforts to Christianize and educate those of her population which she can 
retain, and devoutly hope that those who relapse from her faith, may 
not fall into atheistic heathenism. 

Viewed in another aspect, Mr. Brownson’s book is full of wholesome 
counsel for Protestant ministers and Protestant laymen. Its caricatures 
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of our own teachings and practical counsels, and its misrepresentations 
of our religious life, deserve to be pondered, for they are fraught with 
interesting and profitable lessons. We, Protestants, have much to learn, 
and there are not a few things which we may learn from the church of 
Rome, which is not the ridiculous and contemptible power which our 
ordinary platform declaimers are wont to declare. Let, then, the intel- 
lectual culture of our Protestant church be as liberal and generous as 
it may, let its ethical spirit be as uncompromising on the one hand and 
as tolerant on ‘the other, as is that of the New Testament; let its 
Theology be as rational as are the teachings of the Scriptures, and as 
believing also, and, above all, let. its charity be as self-denying and as 
abounding in good works as that of the Primitive church, and we shall 
need no arguments for Protestantism, and there will be little occasion 
for the inquiry, ‘ where is the church ? 


Two series of sermons from Professor Burier, with a brief Memoir, 
have been published by Messrs. Parry & McMillan, They are, in their 
way, as interesting to the preacher and the private Christian, as are the 
lectures of which we shall speak on another page, to the Theologian and 
Philosopher. The Memoir gives us the brief outline of an earnest 
Christian who died at the early age of thirty-four, in the active and 
zealous performance of the duties of a Pastor and Preacher to a 
country congregation in Ireland. For he performed the double service 
of lecturer at the Dublin University, and of Rector in a rural parish, 
during ten years, the entire period of his public life, from 1837 to 1848. 
In the famine which afflicted his own parish, he postponed the studies 
in which he most delighted, to the duty of ministering with his own 
hands the needed supplies of food to the starving. In the midst of 
active pastoral and literary labors, he was struck down by fever. But 
he left his memory and his writings behind. These last, especially his 
sermons, were in an unfinished state, but they have been edited from his 
manuscripts by friendly hands. 

It is difficult to characterize these sermons. They are glowing and 
earnest—to our severer taste and colder temperament, perhaps somewhat 
diffuse and overdrawn. The diffuseness is not a monotonous repetition, 
nor a wearisome expansiou of the same thought. Nor is it a dainty 





* Sermons Doctrinal and Practical. By the Rev. Wittiam Arcner Butter, 
M. A., &c., &. With a Memoir of the Author’s life, by the Very Rev. Tuomas 
Woopwarp, M. A. Philadelphla: Parry & McMillan. 1856. First and Second 
Series. pp. 446 and 399. Price $3.00. 
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trifling with prettiness of expression, nor a showy parading of pompous 
and well sounding phraseology. The Author is always in earnest, 
warmed to a glowing heat by interest in his theme, and bent on impress- 
ing his theme upon his hearers by all the resources of argument, 
imagery and appeal which were at his command. They are, to our 
mind, superior to those of Melville. For, with all their richness of 
imagery and power of language, they seem to come forth from the fulness 
of a Christian's heart and to be the natural expression of a powerful 
intellect fired by its theme. Hence they are eloquent. They are also 
eloquent sermons—not disquisitions, nor orations, nor a showy parading 
of empty nothings—but eloquent enforcements of sober, Christian 
truth, on the consciences of men. We give the following extract 
from the First Series, pp. 114, 115: 


“T come among the amiabilities, the noblenesses, the stern and lofty virtues of 
our social life. It is there that the warfare against man’s fancied perfection must 
be prosecuted, and the true nature of that ore principle of Christian excellence, 
which is yet to be the light and blessedness of heaven, vindicated against all 
counterfeits. It is these virtues which the man of the world and the philosopher 
equally declare themselves unable to conciliate with the uncompromising denun- 
ciations of the Gospel. It is these in which I find them most carefully justified. 
The depravity of the world is just its forgetfulness, impatience, contempt of its 
God; the godless excellencies, the unsanctified nobleness of man, are the truest, 
the most awful proofs of the fact. That the murderer, the adulterer, the thief, 
should disclaim subjection to his God is sad, but scarcely surprising; the depth, 
the universality of the rebellion, is seen in the independence of our very virtues 
upon God; in the vast sphere of human excellence into which God never once 
enters; in the amiability that cover all but God, in the self-devotion that never 
surrenders one gratification for the sake of God; in the indomitable energy that 
never wrought one persevering work for God; in the enduring patience that 
faints under no weight of toil except the labor of adoring and praising God. 
This it is which really demonstrates the alienation of the world from its Maker, 
that its best affections should thus be affections to all but Him; that not the worst 
alone, or the most degraded, but the best and loftiest natures among us should be 
banded in this conspiracy to exile Him from the world He has made ; that when 
He thus ‘comes to His own,’ ‘ His own’ should ‘ receive Him not,’ that He should 
have to behold the fairest things He has formed—kindness, gratitude and love— 
embracing every object but Himself; the loveliest feeling He has implanted 
taking root, and growing and blossoming through the world, to bear fruit for all 
but Him!” 


Messrs. James Munroe & Co. have presented the public with a collec- 
tion of Rev. James Martineau’s discourses,—two volumes in one.* Mr. 





* Endeavors after the Christian Life. Discourses by James Martineau. New 
edition. Boston and Cambridge: James Munroe & Company. 1858. 
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Martineau, through his sermons in his pulpit at Liverpool, and by his 
contributions to the Reviews, has become a distinguished person in the 
Unitarian denomination. The publishers, in their prefsce, express the 
belief “that all competent readers will find lofty intellect, profound ex- 
perience, commanding imagination, analytic power, devout tenderness, 
unfaltering sincerity, artistic skill, and consecrating purity of purpose, 
blended in these sermors in a degree hardly to be rivaled.” We can- 
not go to the length of this eulogium, though discerning in the sermons 
uncommon merits of the kind indicated. Their fatal defect grows out 
of the writer’s evident position on the cold border-ground between Chris- 
tianity and an enlightened heathenism. He appears engaged in what 
some one has described as the effort of a man to warm himself by star- 
light. If the Gospel of Jesus Christ had given to the world nothing 
more distinct, substantial and satisfying than these polished essays re- 
present, how feeble would have been its influence on mankind! How 
slow in winning to itself the disciples of Plato and Epictetus! We miss 
in this volume, containing upwards of five hundred pages, and not want- 
ing in good thoughts,—we miss the Glad Tidings of the Redeemer incar- 
nate, taking on him the servant’s form ; entering with all sympathy into 
human trial, and subject to every temptation, yet without sin; dying on 
the cross, the just for the unjust, and rising again, conqueror over sin 
and death, to intercede for us and reign at the right hand of God! 

Mr. Martineau, in one of his prefaces, (p. vii of the second series,) 
touches on the subject of extemporanecus preaching. The views enter 
tained on this mooted topic, vary much with the diverse conceptions of 
the nature and function of the sermon. Our readers will be interested 
in hearing the sentiments of so able and refined a man as the Author of 
these discourses. Preaching, hesays, “is essentially a lyric expression of 
the soul, an utterance of meditation in sorrow, hope, life and joy, from a 
representative of the human heart in its -livine relations. In proportion 
as we quit this view, and prominently introduce the idea of a precep- 
tive and monitory function, we retreat from the true, prophetic interpre- 
tation of the office back into the old sacerdotal ; or (what is not perhaps 
so different a distinction as it may appear) from the properly religious 
to the simply moral. A ministry of ‘mere instruction and persuasion, 
which addresses itself primarily to the understanding and the will, which 
deals mainly with facts and reasonings, with hopes and fears, may furnish 
us with the expositions of the lecture room, the commandments of the 
altar, the casuistry of the confessional ; but it falls short of that true 
testimony of God; that personal effusion of conscience and affection 
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which distinguishes the reformed preaching from the Catholic homily. 
Were this distinction duly apprehended, there would be a less eager de- 
mand for extemporaneous preaching ; which may be the vehicle of ad- 
mirable disquisitions, convincing arguments, impressive speeches ; but is 
as little likely to produce a genuine sermon, as the practice of improvi- 
sing to produce a great poem. The thoughts and aspirations which look 
directly to God, and the kindling of which among a fraternity of men 
constitutes social worship, are natives of solitude ; the spectacle of an 
assembly is a hindrance to their occurrence, and though where they have 
been devoutly set down beforeband, they may be re-assumed under such 
obstacle, they would not spontaneously rise till the presence of a multi- 
tude was forgotten, and by a rare power of abstraction the loneliness of 
the spirit was restored. The faculty of fluent speech is no doubt worthy 
of cultivation for various civic and moral ends; but if it were once 
adopted as the instrument of preaching, I am persuaded that the pulpit 
would exercise a far lower, though perhaps a wider, influeace ; would be 
a powerful agent of theological discussion, of social criticism, of moral 
and political censorship, but would lose its noblest element of religion.” 
The idea of the sermon presented above will be felt by our readers to be 
one-sided. The preacher is a teacher, as well as a prophet ; the precep- 
tive element must go along with the devout and emotional. 


It is with a melancholy pleasure that the many admirers of Dr. Harris 
receive the first volume of his “Posthumous Works;’* for it reminds 
them anew of the bereavement which the Christian world have experi- 
enced in his recent death. Of the fifteen sermons contained in this vol- 
ume, eight, as we infer from allusions in them, were preached on occa- 
sions of dedicating Sanctuaries. Their titles will indicate the nature and 
range of their themes—* The gospel the power of God unto salvation,” 
“The high and lofty one dwelling with the contrite man,” “The conde- 
scending God,” “God’s house the house of prayer for all people,” “The 
voice of God’s eternal wisdom,” “ The second Adam the Lord from 
heaven,” “ The signs of the true Messiah,” “Christ’s consecration of his 





* Posthumous Works of the Rev. Joun Harnis, D. D., edited by the Rev. Phillip 
Smith, B. A., late colleague of Dr. Harris in Cheshunt College, and in New College» 
London. Sermons on special occasions. By Rev. John Harris, D. D., late Presi- 
dent of New College, London ; author of “‘ The Great Teacher,” “ The Great Com- 
mission,” “ Pre-Adamite Earth,” “ Man Primeval,”,“ Patriarchy,” d&c., &c. First 
Series. Boston: Gould & Lincoln, 59 Washington street, New York: Sheldon, 
Blakeman & Co. Cincinnati: George 8. Blanchard. 1857. 
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disciples to their work.” Five were evidently preached in furtherance of 
the work of Christian Missions—on the themes, “ The Son incarnate to 
do the will of God,” “The field and harvest of Christian labor,” “ Christ 
longing for the completion of his work,” “The Redeemer contemplating 
his hour as come,” and “ Prayer for Christ.” The remaining two are 
entitled, “Christ weeping over Jerusalem,” and “The Union of the 
Church for the conversion of the world.” It will readily be seen that a 
v« lume of discourses on such themes, from Dr. Harris, must be highly 
valuable. We should characterize them in one sentence, by saying that 
they have the merit of comprehensive, profound, varied, rich and practi- 
cal thought, affluently and often eloquently expressed, and the demerit 
of diffuseness of thought, and an excess of words, which is inconsist- 
ent with the highest force of style. We shall look with pleasure for 
the coming volumes of this able and lamented Author's “ Posthumous 
Works.” 

In this place we would refer to the previous volumes from the pen of 
Dr. Harris, which this enterprising firm, Messrs. Gould & Lincoln, have 
published—The Great Teacher, The Great Commission, The Pre-Adamite 
Earth, Man Primeval, Patriarchy. These have been for some time before 
the public, the earlier volumes for many years. It would be superfluous, 
therefore, for us now to give any extended criticism upon them. The 
earlier volumes published, The Great Teacher, and The Great Commis- 
sion, are very valuable contributions for the furtherance of an instruct- 
ing and a missionary Christianity. The three last volumes are more sci- 
éntific and theological. They indicate that Dr. Harris is a man of 
extensive and various learning, a deep and common sense theologian, 
harmonizing in his views, for the most part, with the theology of New 
England. 


An article appeared in the Christian Examiner of March, 1846,* 
which, we are very glad to see, has been republished by Messrs. J. 
Monroe & Co., of Boston. It is in imitation of Whately’s Historic 
Doubts relative to Napoleon Buonaparte. The material at the com- 
mand of the author was not quite so abundant in the improbable as 
that which Whately used to so good account. But the svene lies 
nearer to Boston and the people for whom the argument was written. 
The author works up his material with ingenuity and skill, and two 





* Doubts concerning the Battle of Bunker’s Hill. Addressed to the Christian 
public. By Cartes Hupsoy. Boston: James Monroe & Co, 1857. 12mo. 
pp. 41. 
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or three points are urged with fine effect, or as the lawyers say, are 
capitally put. 


“But what is still more conclusive in this case is, that the pretended eye-wit- 
nesses of this famous battle differ in some of the most important particulars in re- 
lation to the events of that day. Some twenty years ago, when many of the pre- 
tended actors in that drama were living, who are now in their graves, an account 
was published by a distinguished citizen of this Commonwealth, who professed to 
have been present, and to have commanded a company in that battle. He denied 
to General Putnam the honor of commanding the troops in person on the Hill, and 
ascribed that honor to Col. Prescott. This account drew forth a reply from the 
friends of General Putnam, accompanied with numerous affidavits of pretended 
eye-witnesses, declaring that Putnam was in command upon the Hill during the 
action. Thus called upon, the author of the account alluded to, procured and 
published a large number of affidavits sustaining his position, that Putnam was not 
upon the Hill during the battle. Here we have a striking instance of conflicting 
testimony from the very persons who professed to have been eye-witnesses, and 
this difference relates not to some trifling circumstance, but to an essential fact in 
the history, viz, the name of the commander.” pp. 19, 20. 

“ There is also that confusion in localities, which we might naturally expect in 
fiction. It is called the Battle of Bunker’s Hill, when all the people of that re- 
gion will tell you, that there never was a battle fought upon Bunker's Hill. Even 
those who have been so fearful that the whole account would be disbelieved or 
forgotten, as to attempt to perpetuate the fiction by the erection of a monument, 
have virtually confessed that there was no battle on Bunker's Hill, by placing 
their monument on Breed’s Hill. Does not this confusion of names and localities 
cast suspicion over the whole account? When we read the genealogies of the 
Heathen deities, where similar confusion occurs, we account for it by the fact that 
the whole is fabulous. Must not the same confusion lead to the same result in 
this case?” pp. 21, 22. 


We have received the eloquent and finished—for our taste, too 
elaborate—Funeral Eulogy at the obsequies of Dr. Kane, by Rev. 
Charles W. Shields, (Philadelphia: Parry & McMillan;) also, Spur- 
geons’ Fast Day Sermon, with his extraordinary prayer prefixed to it; 
and a Discourse delivered last October before the Northern Baptist 
Education Society, on the Christian Pastor, his Work and needful 
Preparation, by Prof. Alvah Hovey of Newton. This last Discourse has, 
both for its matter, rhetorical structure and style, and the evangelical 
spirit that pervades it, our warm commendation. We could wish that it 
might be read, and its contents weighed not only by all persons who 
are inclined to disparage theological education, but by all candidates 
for the ministry. Dr. Hovey shows himself in this discourse eminently 
qualified to impart to young men a worthy idea of the preacher's office, 
and to aid them in striving to conform to it. 
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PHILOSOPHY AND LOGIC. 


We are thankful that we have one publishing house in this country, 
that has discernment and taste enough to give us publications of so ele- 
vated a character as the works of Professor Butler. Of his sermons we 
have already spoken. For the Lectures on Ancient Philosophy,* we can- 
not express our admiration in too ardent terms, They are unmatched 
in our language, and, we think, in any language for the treatment of 
their theme. The Author is the farthest possible from viewing the 
speculations of the ancient Philosophers as a series of unexplained and 
inexplicable vagaries—a succession of monstrous phantasmagoria—the 
study of which is a kind of necessity to every person whose education 
is not wholly neglected. He expects to find a rational explanation of 
the grossest errors and the most extravagant theories. In the various 
phases of thought which were exhibited, he finds the natural movements 
of the human intellect—intellects like our own—grappling with the same 
problems with which we are ever wrestling. The errors into which 
they were tempted are the same to which we are constantly exposed. 
The vague imaginations, the gross materialism, or the hopeless scepti- 
cism toe which they yielded, are the same seductive tempters which beset 
the modern inquirer, though in different guise. The man who cannot 
penetrate the outward shell of words and phrases and doctrines, into the 
very kernel of ancient thought, who cannot clearly bring out the real 
subject matter and show its relation to modern inquiries, can neither 
find nor impart interest in the study of ancient Philosophy. To have 
done this is one merit of Professor Butler. We do not say it is 
his peculiar merit. The later and better German historians of Philoso- 
phy have done the same. It is their glory to have led the way, not only 
in restoring to modern eyes the private, social and public life of the 
ancients, but also in comprehending the drift and meaning of their 
philosophical speculations. They have doubtless greater exactness 
of erudition and patience of investigation than our Author. We are 
quite sure they fall below him in the gifts of lively illustration and of 
forcible and eloquent exposition. No discussion of the system of Plato 





* Lectures on the History of Ancient Philosophy. By Witt1am Arcner Burt- 
Ler, M. A., Late Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Dublin. 
Edited from the Author’s MSS., with Notes, by Witt1am Herwortn Txompson, 
M. A., Fellow of Trinity College and Regius Professor of Greek in the University of 
Cambridge. In two Volumes. Philadelphia: Parry & McMillan. 1857. 8vo. 
pp. 436 and 415. Price $3.00. 
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can compare with his, for the union of exact knowledge, and clear con- 
ceptions, of a glowing yet subdued eloquence, and an affectionate and 
almost personal regard for the Divine Philosopher. For English readers 
and English students, none can be substituted for this, inasmuch as he 
addresses his audience from the English point of view, and gathers his 
examples, illustrations and proofs, from sources which will be fully and 
warmly appreciated by the English mind. 

The seven Introductory Lectures, are a bold and eloquent vindication 
of Psychological and Philosophical studies, which are quite unsurpassed 
by anything in English Literature, for felicity of illustration and fire of 
eloquence. As an argument to English prejudices, fortified by the mis- 
interpreted authority of Lord Bacon, it is ingenious and overpowering. 
For the scientific student who is thoroughly convinced, it might seem 
needlessly protracted and diffuse; but for the beginner who needs both 
to be convinced and excited, it is worthy of all praise, and constitutes a 
most valuable addition to our Philosophical Literature. 

We need scarcely add that Prof. Butler is an earnest Christian, and 
decidedly a Christian philosopher. He views all speculations with a 
Christian faith, not mingling his faith and science incongruously together, 
but conducting his inquiries with a Christian sobriety and love of truth, 
and judging of all these peculations by the service which they render to 
the verities of the Christian Revelation. 

We predict for these volumes a wide circulation among the numer- 
ous students of Philosophy in our country, and a permanent place in 
our standard Literature. 


The work of Prof. Haven on Mental Philosophy,* recently published 
by Messrs. Gould & Lincoln, is in its form the best of the several text- 
books on Mental Philosophy which have been recently offered to the 
American public. It is more methodical in its structure and complete 
in the topics discussed. The parts are better proportioned to each 
other—the survey of the mind is more comprehensive—the transitions 
from one part to another are more natural, and the symmetry of the 
whole is more complete, The style of the Author is clear and felicitous 
—his sentences are well-shaped for philosophical writing, and his phrases 
and illustrations are fitted to sustain and quicken the interest of the 
reader, and especially of the elementary student. The author has aimed 





* Mental Philosophy; including the Intellect, Sensibilities, and Will. By 
Joserpn Haven, Professor of Intellectual agd Moral Philosophy in Amherst Col- 
lege. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1857, 12mo. pp. 590. 
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to think for himself and to recast—certainly to reéxpress the materials, 
which he has gathered from bis own reading. 

In respect to correctness of thought, and exactness of statement, we 
have noticed important deficiencies. We offer a single critical remark, 
which is all our space will allow. The Author gives far too limited a 
definition of the Presentative power. He says, page 32, “ Its distine- 
tion is to present to the mind, through the senses, objects external, 
sensible, as now and here present.” Again he defines it, p. 59, to be 
“the power of cognizing external objects through the senses.” He 
limits this power, from first to last, to Sense Perception. In doing so, he 
departs from the usage of Hamilton, and fails to give due prominence to 
a most important class of mental phenomena. That he departs from the 
usage of Hamilton, will be evident from the following, which we quote 
from the Notes on Reid, p. 809; “External Perception, or Perception 
simply, is the faculty presentative or intuitive of the phenomena of the 
Non-Ego, or Matter—Jnternal Perception, or Self-Consciousness, is the 
faculty presentative or intuitive of the phenomena of the Ego, or Mind.” 
Again, p. 810, “ Consciousness is a knowledge of what is now and 
here present to the mind. It is therefore only intuitive, and its objects 
exclusively presentative.” We must confess our surprise, that with the 
liberal use which Prof. Haven has made of Hamilton’s opinions, and 
the proper deference which he feels for his authority, he should have 
committed this oversight. The distinction does not, however, rest upon 
the authority of Hamilton alone. The German psychologists, from 
whom Hamilton adopted it, (not the name but the conception,) uni- 
formly apply the equivalents intuitive and intuitions, to the direct 
apprehension of mental operations, and phenomena, as well as to the 
cognition of sense or material objects. We have earlier authority for 
the same distinction, and that is John Locke, who says, B. II, Chap. 1, 
§ 4, “The other Fountain from which experience furnishes the under- 
standing with Jdeas, is the Perception of the operations of our own 
minds within us,—which operations do furnish the understanding with 
another set of Ideas, which could not be had from things without ; and 
such are Perception, Thinking, Doubting, Believing, Reasoning, Know- 
ing, Willing—which we being conscious of, and observing in ourselves, 
do from these receive into our understandings as distinct ideas, as we do 
from bodies affecting our senses.” 

We are induced to protest against this oversight chiefly, because 
it has led Prof. Haven to overlook the importance and reach of the 
power itself, and to leave, comparatively, out of sight, the most impor- 
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tant source of our knowledge. , The direct tendency of this oversight is 
to carry psychology back to where ft stood before Des Cartes. Prof. 
Haven is happily somewhat inconsistent with his own definition, for on 
p- 60, he does recognize the fact that in Perception there is a subjective 
as well as an objective element. But strangely enough, he limits the 
subjective element in this case to the affection of the “sentient organ- 
ism,” and does not at all recognize the fact that the mind cognizes 
its own activity, as distinguished from the object of perception. His 
second thoughts do not lead him to ask whether the mind has not a 
presentative knowledge of the mental operation involved in Perception 

It may be said also, that in his analysis of consciousness, he also 
substantially recognizes the power and its results which we deem so 
important. He does, indeed, but this only increases our surprise, that 
he could have overlooked them in his formal definition, and should 
have followed the lead of this incomplete definition in his entire work, 
so as seriously to vitiate the scientific excellence, and greatly to injure 
the practical value of his treatment of the mind. Thus he defines the 
Representative Power, “as the faculty of conceiving of them, [viz, ez- 
ternal objects,] in their absence, and representing them to itself.” p. 32. 
Hamilton says, “the Jmagination or Phantasy, in its most extensive 
meaning, is the faculty representative of the phenomena, both of the 
external and internal worlds.” p. 809. 

Prof. Haven seems to have been thus misled from the outset, by a 
too hasty consideration of Sir William Hamilton's Remarks on Con- 
sciousness, and to have fallen into the oversight, of failing, in fact, to do 
justice to that power, (whether faculty or not, we do not discuss,) by 
which the mind cognizes its own operations, and to have almost dropped 
from his treatise the distinct recognition of those operations and states, 
which make up each man’s intellectual world. It is singular that an 
author who provides the mind so liberally with original Intuitions, as 
of the Beautiful and the Right, should have failed to give prominence 
to that intuition of its own states, by which man is self-conscious, and 
without which his Intellect could have no dignity, and conscience would 
be an impossibility. ' 

Dr. Gerhart's* work has been also submitted to our inspection by 
the publishers, Messrs. Lindsay & Blakiston. The outline Treatise on 





* An Introduction to the Study of Philosophy, with an Outline Treatise on 
Logic. By Rev. E. V. Gernart, D. D., President of Franklin and Marshall 
College. Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston. 1858. 12mo. pp. 359. 
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Logic, which occupies somewhat less than the last half of this volume, 
is translated, with a slight expansi®n, from the German treatise of Dr. 
Beck. The original is remarkably condensed, exact and methodical— 
an admirable specimen of the multum in parvo. We know not the 
treatise in which the principles of logic are exhibited so clearly and with 
so great exactness and rigor. We rejoice that it is given in the En- 
glish language. We question, however, somewhat, whether in its pres- 
ent form, it is adapted to the wants cf the beginner, in either Logic or 
Philosophy. Its terminology is abstract, and is illustrated by no ex- 
amples in the concrete to throw light upon its origin or application. 
The elementary student needs, most of all, manifold and even repeated 
examples, and it is only by the constant and varied presentation of 
these, that the abstract can be made familiar. For the advanced stu- 
dent to whom these abstractions have become “household words,” 
such a treatise is more satisfactory than any other. It is to him a sug- 
gestive index for his own acquisitions—a manual by which he can re- 
vise and correct his own knowledge. For those, also, who teach by 
lectures, it would seem an admirable text-book, from which to expound, 
and by which to examine. 

The portion on Philosophy from Rev. Dr. Gerhart, is very much after 
the German fashion, in respect to phraseology and modes of thinking. 
It is especially interesting to the curious, as it furnishes an example of 
the way in which Philosophy is treated by certain schools of Theolo- 
gians, in its relations to Christology. To present this view, would re- 
quire a long analysis. To discuss it would be quite out of place, in such 
a notice as this. We can safely commend the discussion as deserving 
the attention of those philosophically disposed—for its novel views, as 
well as for the clearness and ability with which they are presented by 
the much respected Author. 


We will call attention also to a charming little book* with the title 
of the Five Gateways of Knowledge. It treats of the five senses, and 
in a most fascinating style. Without the slightest tinge of scientific 
phraseology, there is conveyed a good deal of exact knowledge, while 
all the thoughts are presented in a playful manner, and suggest the 
most pleasing associations. The Author considers the senses from three 





* The Five Gateways of Knowledge. By Grorce Wusox, M. D., F. R.S8., 
E. Regius Professor of Technology in the University of Edinburgh, &c., &c. 
Philadelphia: Parry & McMillan, 1857. 24mo. pp. 139. Price, 50 cents. 
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points of view: viz, “1,as ministers to the merely animal wants of the 
body ; 2d, as ministers to the cultivation of the Intellect; and 3d, as 
ministers to the gratification of the perception of Beauty and its 
opposite.” As a specimen of the work, we extract the following : 


“If the ten thousand Greeks shouted for joy when they saw the sea, I am sure 
there was another burst of gladness when its fresh breath first filled their nostrils. 
The far-wafted scent of a bean field, or the honey odor of a hill covered with 
heather, has in a moment brought before the homesick sailor the rustic cottage 
from which he wishes he had never fled; and all the memories of forgotten 
childhood have been recalled in a moment to an aged man by the sweet smell of 
the trodden grass, which has brought up the vision of infant gambols three score 
years before, among the new-cut hay. And what a depressing influence have 
hateful odors upon us, and how much do they deepen our dread of disease, our 
abhorrence of death, and horror of the grave?”  p. 97. 


The book is fitted to excite interest, and to quicken thought, and 
would be a well-chosen and welcome gift for an inquisitive and thought- 
ful youth. 


CHRISTIAN PHILANTHROPY AND EDUCATION, 


Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co. have recently published & work on the 
Charity of the Primitive Churches,* by M. Chastel of Geneva. It is an 
admirable book translated by a most competent hand. The original 
work is one of two prize essays which were crowned as equal by the 
French Academy, and which were both written by Protestant Profes- 
sors, the one by Prof. Chastel of Geneva, the other by Prof. C. Schmidt 
of Strasburg. The prize related to the following subject: “to investi- 
gate the influence of charity in the Roman world during the first cen- 
turies of our era, and, after having shown how at once it respected the 
rights of property and acted by persuasion through its religious virtue, 
to point out by its institutions the new spirit with which it penetrated 
civil society.” This question, it was plain, was suggested by the revolu- 
tion of 1848—the prize being proposed the next year, and the conflict 
between the rights of property and the claim of the poor to a support 
from the state being then a subject of lively discussion. 

As we have had the hope for some time of being able to notice these 
Christian and learned works more at large, we will not enter further 
into their merits. Since they were published in the original French at 





* The Charity of the Primitive Churches, by 8. Cuastet ; translated by G. A. 
Matiz. J. B. Lippincott & Co.: Philadelphia. pp. 356. 
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Paris in 1853. A new work on the same subject, by the Count de Cham- 
pagny, and written in a truly Christian spirit, was crowned by the 
French Academy in 1855. The second edition, published in 1856, now 
lies before us. 


As an example of intelligent and practical charity in recent times, 
there are few persons more deserving of mention than Thomas H. Gal- 
laudet. His memory is dear to New Englanders, among whom his days 
were chiefly spent,—but not to them alone. Wherever in both hemis- 
pheres the story is known of his energy, his wisdom and purity of character, 
he is revered and loved as a benefactor of his race, a true Christian philan- 
thropist. Shortly after his decease, an eloquent eulogy delivered before the 
citizens of Hartford by Hon. Henry Barnard, was printed and widely cir- 
culated. A classmate of Mr. Gallaudet, Rev. Dr. Humphrey, late Presi- 
ident of Amherst College, now gives the public a more extended biog- 
raphy.* It is made up to a great extent of letters and other original 
papers of Mr. Gallaudet, all exhibiting the faithful piety, the un- 
wearied enterprise and the rare skill in devising and executing new 
sche.es of practical benevolence for which he was so eminently distin- 
guished. 

Although generally known from his connection with the Amer- 
ican Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb, of which he was the recognized 
founder, (the first institution of its kind in this country, where twenty 
are now established,) his labors for the relief of the insane, for the in- 
struction of prisoners, for the improvement of common schools, for the 
introduction of good text books, fur the education of teachers, are still 
exerting an influence not only in the state of Connecticut where he so 
long resided, but throughout the entire land. We strongly commend 
this tiography of a noble man, especially to the young; who cannot 
fail to be attracted by the strong common sense, the peculiar public 
spirit, and the deep-seated Christian principle of a true New England 
citizen. 


Hon. Henry Barnard, distinguished like his friend and townsman, Mr. 
Gallaudet, for efforts to collect and diffuse information in regard to 
every department of Education, has lately published a volumet on Re- 





* Life and Labors of Rev. Thomas H. Gallaudet, LI. D. By Rev. H. Hum 
purey, D.D. New York: R. Carter & Bros. 1857. 12mo. pp. 440. 


+ Reformatory Education. By H. Barnarv, LL. D. Hartford: F. C. Brownell. 
1857. 8vo. pp. 824. 
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formatory Education, which deserves a careful consideration. No vole 
ume in any language contains so much information upon the methods 
which the wisest men of every civilized nation have adopted for the 
suppression and cure of juvenile delinquency. Particular accounts are 
given of the celebrated schools at Hamburg, Mettray, Ruysselede, and 
Red Hill, and extended quotations are made from the writings of Wich- 
ern, De Metz, Ducpetiaux, Hill and others familiar with all the bearings 
of this subject. Full statements are also given of other institutions in 
Italy, Switzerland, Prussia, Wurtemberg, France, Belgium, Holland and 
Great Britain. A separate volume is to be devoted to the institutions 
of this country. 

We notice with some surprise that the North American Review for 
January, in a long article on Reformatory Education, does not refer to 
this comprehensive volume, where it might have obtained more recent 
facts and valuable illustrations of the subject under discussion. 


Within a few years past, conventions, including official delegates from 
various countries of Europe, have been held at Paris, Brussels and Frank- 
fort on the Maine, to discuss among other things the best means of prevent- 
ing the crimes of children, and of reforming such youth as have incurred 
the penalties of the law. A similar assembly composed of delegates 
from different parts of our own land was held in New York last May, 
under the auspices of the New York House of Refuge. The President 
of this institution, Mr. Oliver S. Strong, is entitled to much ‘praise for 
the part he took in bringing together so many persons familiar with the 
subject of Juvenile Delinquency, and in conducting the preliminary ar- 
rangements essential to a successful conference. A volume has just ap- 
peared,* giving the proceedings of the Convention. About seventy-five 
persons, mostly connected in one way and another with Houses of hef- 
uge, State Reform Schools, or Juvenile Asylums, came together and pre- 
sented in informal statements their views upon the extent and causes of 
Juvenile crime, and especially upon the best methods of prevention and 
reformation. The report is full of valuable practical suggestions by 
practical men. A second Convention is to be held next May, when it 
may be hoped that more elaborate papers will be presented on these im- 
portant topics. 


Mr. Brace, the Secretary of the Children’s Aid Society, has printed 





* Proceedings of the first Convention of the Managers of Houses of Refuge and 
Schools of Reform, held in New York, May, 1857. New York, 1857. 8vo. 
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the Address which he gave in November last to the Ladies engaged in 
the Industrial Schools of New York.* Six schools, providing for 1176 
children are now connected with the above named Society, and 1100 
poor children, are cared for in other similar schools. Mr. Brace speaks 
earnestly against the evils of “soup kitchens,” which with other schemes 
of indiscriminate bounty, are suggested in smaller towns than New York, 
as demanded by the pressure of the times. Dr. Chalmers long ago 
pointed out the evils of careless almsgiving, and his views are worthy of 
study in a winter like the present. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


No person has been so entirely under the ban in these United States 
as Aaron Burr, except Benedict Arnold. All parties have cursed him; 
all kinds of men, for instance Washington and Jefferson, Hamilton and 
John Adams, have thought badly of him; his own friend gave the last 
stab to his memory. It is kind and brave perhaps of Mr. Parton} to 
soften down the dark colors of Burr’s character by a few strokes of his 
pencil ; but even the biographer, who is so apt to convert into a hero the 
man whose life he writes, is unable to do more in this instance than to 
praise single traits in Burr; he could have done much the same service 
to Benedict Arnold. He imputes to him, and, no doubt, justly, great 
courage, self-reliance, hopefulness and activity of mind, with uncommon 
sagacity and fertility of resources, but there is hardly a single good 
trait of moral character which he does not deny to him. He was not 
true. He flattered women ‘on principle,’ (p. 162 ;) his intercourse with 
men was not hearty nor direct; his system of education as well as of 
life was ‘fatally deceptive,’ says Mr. Parton. He admits that Burr was 
a tricky lawyer ; he had no religious and little moral sensibility ; he never 
showed the slightest remorse at killing Hamilton; he violated the rules 
of honor in attempting to bring officers of the army into measures incon- 
sistent with their duty; he used other people’s money as if it was his 
own ;—in fact, not to repeat the long list of his defects and bad qualities, 
he had neither faith nor heart, nor any great aim in life. He did not 
put faith in the Bible, nor in the constitution. He had not moral 
capacity to think well of Washington. 





* Address on the Industrial School Movement, by C. L. Brace. New York: 
1857. 8vo, pp. 27. 

+ The Life and Times of Aaron Burr, by J. Parton. New York: Mason & 
Brothers. 1858. pp. 696. 
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Burr was notoriously licentious, but Mr. Parton thinks he has rescued 
him from the slanders of Matthew L. Davis, Burr’s friend, when he re- 
duces down his offenses against purity to the peccadillo of meeting 
women half way in sin. He would not attempt unsuspecting innocence, 
not he! But he would commit adultery and had illicit amours when 
he was past three score and ten, and loved the reputation of more crimes 
than he even committed. All this Mr. Parton admits, and deserves the 
indignation of society for making so little of Burr’s offenses. Burr's 
worst fault, he says, (p. 622,) ‘was a reckless generosity in the use of 
money.’ Compared to this fault then his lust, revenge, selfishness and 
other vicious traits, which his biographer owns to condemn, come nearer 
to the side of virtues. With such moral principles Mr. Parton is not fit 
to teach his young countrymen. There is such a thing as ‘damning 
with faint censure,’ but it is the author in such cases who damns 
himself. 


We have examined the Memoirs of Elkanah Watson,* in the hope of 
learning something of the great men, and great events, which mark the 
period in which he lived—from 1758 to 1843. During his life-time, 
there occurred the most important changes in the social condition of a 
large portion of the civilized world. A Biography which would throw 
light on the character and principles of any of the distinguished men 
of those times would be of especial interest, but we have been unable to 
find anything of real value in the book before us. 

On September 4, 1777, Elkanah Watson commenced a journey from 
Providence, R. I., to Charleston, 8. C., shortly after the battle of 
Brandywine, and at about the time of the advance of the British on 
Philadelphia. The brilliant northern campaign, which resulted in the 
surrender of Gen. Burgoyne, soon followed. It was about the time 
when articles of confederation between the thirteen “ United States 
of America” were agreed to in Congress, and when a treaty of alliance 
with France was concluded, but there is nothing more stirring in his ac- 
count than the finding a negro hung in chains, in Virginia, and the 
knocking down an impertinent barber in North Carolina: Two years . 
subsequent, Mr. Watson visited Europe, where he spent five years in 





* Men and Times of the Revolution, or Memoirs of Elkanah Watson, including 
his Journal of Travels in Europe and America from the year 1777 to 1842, and 
his correspondence with public men, and reminiscences and incidents of 
the American Revolution. Edited by his son, Winslow C. Watson. 2d Edition. 
New York: Dana & Co. 1857. 
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France, England and Holland, but although we find such names as Dr. 
Franklin, Thomas Paine, Silas Deane, Lord Shelburn, Watt, Burke, Pitt, 
Fox, Sheridan, and John Adams in the table of contents, we find little 
respecting any of these persons, and that little of trifling consequence. 
He professes to have been on very intimate terms witn John Adams 
and Franklin, and to have corresponded familiarly with the former for 
fifty years, yet we learn nothing new respecting either of these great 
men, and the few letters of Adams which are published have little in- 
terest, , 

In 1784, he embarked on a sloop from Boston to New York with 
Rufus King, Elbridge Gerry and Judge Sullivan, on their way to Con- 
gress, but records the fact only as an “illustration of the mode and 
facilities of traveling, existing at the period.” 

The latter part of Mr. Watson's life appears to have been usefully em- 
ployed in the promotion and encouragement of agriculture, and he died 
at the advanced age of 84, in the year 1842, at his residence in Berk- 
shire county, Massachusetts. 


There has also been laid before us a collection of sketches* of no 
great value as history, but illustrative of some of the important events 
which have occurred in France, more particularly since the execution of 
Louis XVI. It would be more valuable, if its scope was more restricted. 


TRAVELS. 


Mr. C, L. Brace is favorably known to the American public as an au- 
thor, by his “ Home Life in Germany,” and “ Hungary in 1851 ;” and as 
philanthropist, by his labors in behalf of the “ Children’s Aid Society” 
in New York. His habits of observation, his genial character, and 
his experience in mingling with men, fit him to be a traveler, and his easy 
manner of communicating the results of his travels makes his books 
pleasing to the reader. 

His recent work ¢ is the account of a summer trip to Norway and 
Sweden, and presents us with an animated picture of the country and 
people as he saw them. Weare sometimes pleased with a description of 
natural scenery, not too elaborate or ambitious in style, but simple, natural 
and impressive ; then amused with incidents of travel in a country very 





* Memorable scenes in French History, dc., by Samuen M. Smucker. New 
York: Miller, Orton & Co. pp. 385. 

+ The Norse-Folk ; or, a Visit to the Homes of Norway and Sweden. By Onas. 
Lorine Brace. New York: Chas, Scribner. 1857. pp. 516. 
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different from our own ; then entertained with an account of the habits 
of the people, as in his description of a dinner in Norway, and of anoth- 
er in Sweden ; now we are introduced to a Bonder’s farm in Norway, 
and now to the estate of a Swedish Count. In short, Mr. Brace does not 
give a history of the Norse folk, or a thorough, systematic view of their 
present condition, but a lively sketch of the scenery, manners and cus- 
toms, institutions and religion of the country, as they appear to an in- 
telligent traveler in a trip of afew months. To those who wish such 
information, we cheerfully recommend this book. 


We have before us also one of the results of the war with Mexico,* 
in a personal narrative of the adventures of an acting surgeon with 
General Taylor's division of the army during that war. 

The official account of that campaign and the additional accounts by 
those who were actively engaged in it, and who were qualified by their 
position and experience to describe it have already given to the world all 
that is really of permanent value, and the present book is composed of 
such random sketches as may serve for railroad reading, when one has 
no better, but can hardly take a high rank in the world of letters. 


SCIENCE, 


_ Prof. Porter's Text Book, Principles of Chemistryt— has many excellen- 
cies which will be at once appreciated by the teacher who is obliged to 
nstruct by recitation. Most of our elementary treatises on Chemistry, 
are better adapted as compendiums to assist students who hear lectures, 
than as text books for schools. They are almost invariably too full of 
facts, and facts which are so disconnected ‘that to learn a lesson in them 
ke committing to memory a page of adictionary. It is not many years 
ago that there was but just enough of Chemistry to fill an ordinary school- 
pook. Now the difficulty is to decide what to leave out. Prof. Porter has 
made a judicious selection of topics, treats them clearly, and with scien- 
fic accuracy. The experimental illustrations are sufficiently numerous, 
and of such simplicity and ease of execution, that every common school 





* Chile Con Carne ; or the Camp and Field. By S. Compton Surrn, M. D. New 
York : Miller & Curtis. 

+ Principles of Chemistry ; embracing the most recent discoveries in the sei- 
ence, and the outlines of its application to Agriculture and the Arts. Tlustrated 
by numerous experiments, newly adapted to the simplest apparatus. By Joun A- 
Porter, A. M., M. D, Professor of Organic Chemistry in Yale College. New 
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may provide them. All the important leading principles of the science are 
brought out as far as is desirable in such a text book, and the Chemistry 
of the common arts,——of agriculture, of metallurgy, of the kitchen, of 
photography, «&c., is concisely presented. 


We mention, also, a First Book of Chemistry,* by Prof. John A. Por- 
ter, and a First Book of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy,t by Prof- 
W. A. Norton, of Yale College. 

They are admirable “ First Books” for young philosophers. The main 
doctrines of the Physical Sciences are made evident by means of their 
most familiar or most striking facts. These text books are not the pro- 
ductions of amateurs or dilletanti, but of men profoundly conversant 
with Natural Science, who are able to use to advantage the catechetical 
methods of instruction, asking the right questions, and giving the right 
answers. 

BELLES LETTRES AND MISCELLANY. 


We can never think without a sigh of the fate of the refined and ac- 
complished author of these and kindred volumes.[ We shudder to 
think of one so animated by noble principles refined by pure tastes and 
warm affections, as overwhelmed by the awful calamity that engulfed 
the Arctic, and perishing in the mid-ocean. His untimely death, has 
enriched our literature with a few priceless volumes, which by their crit. 
ical sagacity, pure taste and truly Christian feeling, will do much, we 
trust, for the wsthetic education of the American youth. Among so 
many influences in our politics, literature and society which tend to pol- 
lute, and if not to pollute, to degrade and vulgarize the taste of many 
circles that call themselves educated, it is cheering to discern here and 
there any token for good. We hail every such sign of better promise, 
and give it our heartiest good wishes. 

The literary tastes of a community have more to do with its moral 
health and even with its political and social integrity, than is generally 





* First Book of Chemistry and Allied Sciences, including an outline of Agri- 
cultural Chemistry. By Prof.Joux A. Porter, of Yale College. New York: A. 
8. Barnes & Co. 

+ First Book of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy. By Prof. W. A. Noxrox, 
of Yale College. New York: A. 8. Barnes & Co, 

t Lectures on English Literature, from Chaucer to Tennyson.. By Henry Reep 
Third Edition, revised and corrected. Philadelphia: Parry & McMillan. 1855. 
12mo., pp. 411. Price, $1 25. 

¢ Lectures on English History and Tragic Poetry, as illustrated by Shakespeare. 
By Henry Reep. Parry & McMillan 1856. 12mo., pp. 466. Price, $1 25. 
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believed. An aspiring young man who seeks and is certain to find a 
wide circle of influence, is often more affected in his principles and con- 
duct by his favorite authors than a superficial observer can estimate, and 
than those who judge of all men as alike venal in the market, are dis- 
posed to believe. A circle of young ladies, whose taste in respect to 
reading is pure and elevated, and whose views of art and literature 
are rightly formed, pass through an education that will cause their 
entire womanhood to shine at the fireside and in society with its appro- 
priate dignity and grace. So on the other hand, a defective literary 
taste may mar the finest proportions of nature, or !eave unfinished an 
education in other respects complete, whether in man or woman; while 
a taste that is corrupt will degrade the character, if it does not bring 
dishonor and guilt upon the life. 

Prof. Reed excites a quiet but warm enthusiasm in the authors whom 
he commends and the characters whom he admires. He dwells upon 
their excellencies with unfeigned love. He delights to present their 
beauties in a fine relief, and to extenuate or shade their defects, by a 
generous palliation. We do not think him always correct. His partial 
fondness sometimes misleads his judgment. But his too favorable ver- 
dicts are the result of principles and tastes that we approve. He may 
have confined himself too narrowly to a particular school. But within 
that school were Coleridge, Wordsworth and Arnold, each of whom 
taught a Catholic taste in literature and a generous toleration of diver- 
gent principles in politics and religion, provided there was nobleness of 
aim and a Christian-like faith. 

It has been our custom of late to say to all the young friends who 
ask us ‘ What books shall we read?’ ‘By all means read as soon as 
possible the works of Prof. Reed of Philadelphia, and these will excite 
and guide you to the reading of many more.’ This advice we are 
prompted cordially to repeat, by the two volumes upon our table. 


The Golden Age of American Oratory* is a very interesting book. To 
the student of oratory, it will prove more than interesting, for it abounds 
with sound oratorical precepts, and is animated with a glowing zeal for 
the art. The author highly appreciates the value of public speaking, 
and writes, therefore, with earnestness and force. No student can read 
what he has written without catching something from the glow of his 
enthusiasm. 





* The Golden Age of American Oratory, by Epwarp G. Parker. Boston: 
Whittemore, Niles & Hall. 1857. 
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The Author divides his general subject into the Oratory of Congress, 
the Oratory of the Bar, and the Oratory of the Platform, including un- 
der the latter, the Oratory of the Pulpit. We find familiar names 
grouped under these several heads; Clay, Webster and Ames; Pinck- 
ney and Choate; Everett, Chapin, Beecher, and Phillips. There are 
those in this assemblage of orators, who would be placed by unanimous 
vote in the highest rank; although of the others, some might doubt. 
But they are at least, all, distinguished names, and, in one important 
respect, no one can question the judiciousness of the selection—each is 
a good model of a distinct kind of oratory. Clay is not more distinct 
in the style of his eloquence from Webster, than is Pinckney from Ev- 
erett, or Choate from Phillips. Indeed, the great diversity in the natural 
character and training of the several orators whom the author has se- 
lected, both suggests and demands an equal diversity of topics of re- 
mark. And here we give our Author unqualified praise. He character- 
izes well; he paints to the life. He has seen for himself, and diserimin- 
ates with judgment and taste. His portrait of Pinckney is by far the 
best we have ever seen of this great advocate ; we prefer it to any other 
in the volume. Besides, the author has a true idea of what genuine 
oratory is, and hehas laid down, in connection with his descriptions, some 
of the most important precepts of the oratorical art. This is doing a 
good service to the student, for he finds here precept illustrated by prac- 
tice. We ought to mention, also, that Mr. Parker has taken pains fre- 
quently to hear most of those of whom he writes, and he informs us 
that “ many of the illustrative remarks and conversations alluded to in 
the volume, especially of Mr. Clay, Mr. Webster, and Mr. Choate, were 
expressed directly to the Author, or in his presence, by these gentlemen.”’ 
These remarks and anecdotes have not before been published, and 
are, many of them, highly interesting and characteristic. 

The style in which this volume is written is that of an earnest man. 
There is at times much condensation of thought and expression, and 
throughout great brilliancy of language. 

The volume, we observe, is dedicated “'To my Alma Mater, ‘ Yale,’ 
whose great Societies, ‘The Brothers in Unity’ and ‘ Linonia,’” the au- 
thor adds, “ are nurseries of manly debate.” The debaters of these So- 
cieties, both those now in training, and those engaged in the contests of 
real life, may well be proud of this production of one of their number. 
They may gain from it new enthusiasm, and be encouraged to increased 
efforts. Its pages will show how much of toil and labor is necessary to 
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the consummate orator, but they will also convince them how much may 
be acquired by such toil and labor. 


The story of “ The Hallig”* by a Lutheran minister has now been 
for a long time before the public ; yet we will make mention of it as it 
has been sent to us for examination. It is a beautiful and instructive 
tale. The Author commenced his pastoral labors by ministering to a 
small congregation of fifty persons, on a little island in the north sea, 
on the western coast of Denmark, and the story illustrates the scenery 
and the domestic life of the humble inhabitants of that region, while 
its aim is to teach an unfailing trust in God. The fiction is simple 
and transparent, and the story retinds us of the tales by Miss Bremer, 
while its religious tone is higher than that of hers generally is. 

The translation, by our accomplished countrywoman, Mrs. Marsh, is 
beautifully executed, preserving the natural and simple character of the 
original work with the purity of the English language. 


Messrs. Gould & Lincoln have submitted to our notice a work which 
treats in a familiar way of .many of the sources of wealth in modern 
times, and the mutual support and dependence of capital and labor. 
The title is “ Knowledge is lower."| We take pleasure in commending it 
to ourreaders, The Author, in the prosecution of his subject, traces the 
history of productive labor, and the progress of civilization in England. 
Ilis facts and illustrations are drawn from various branches of industry, 
such as printing and paper making, the manufacture of pins and needles, 
hats and gloves, silk, linen and woolen fabrics; the cotton gin and the 
cotton manufacture in the United States, and many other branches of 
industry. 

It is not a scientific work, nor is it intended for learned men, but con- 
tains much valuable information on the subjects treated of, conveyed in 
a familiar way and illustrated in a popular manner. It will be sought 
by practical mechanics and by all who desire a general view of the sub- 
jects discussed. 





* The Hallig, or the Sheepfold in the Waters, a tale of humbie life on the coast 
of Schleswig ,translated from the German, by Mrs. Georcr P. Marsn. Boston: 
Gould & Lincoln. pp. 298. 

+ Knowledge is Power, a view of the Productive Forces of Modern Society and 
the Results of Labor, Capital and Skill, by Charles Knight. Revised and edited 
with additions by Davin A. Wetts, A. M. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. pp. 503. 
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The title of Mrs. Tuthill’s new book* is the worst thing about it! 
“Get Money.” It is an unfinished sentence which hardly provokes our 
curiosity. What does it mean? Is it an exhortation to us to get rich? 
We find ourselves recalling the old condemnation pronounced upon those 
who make haste to be rich. 

But the Author's name assures us. Mrs. Tuthill always writes with a 
good end ip view, and “honesty is the best policy” seems to be the 
key to the moral of this story. 

The little hero, who gets rich at the end of the volume, proves him- 
self to be of true metal in various trying scenes—before robbers in a 
haunted house, when under unjust arrest, in peril among mutineers at 
sea, and again when he becomes the discoverer of uncounted gold. 

The explanation is found in his having had a good mother; his 
early principles have been formed upon Bible rules, and honest and 
straightforward in all his dealings, he makes even the ill-disposed ac- 
knowledge his manliness and worth. _ 

This book is written for young people, and cannot but amuse them, 
by its liveliness and variety. 


We did not expect to find, in a story from the pen of the Lamplighter, 
so straightforward and consistent a plan as we have in Mabel Vaughan.t 
The hair-breadth escapes and sudden changes of fortune which came 
with such incredible variety and rapidity to the heroine of the Author’s 
former production had prepared us for something very different from 
what we have found here. In the story before us, we foresee from the 
very first, how the early Christian training which Mabel received from 
her kind friend in the country, is to prepare her to act in all that is 
before her. 

We are not disappointed ; she proves the solace of her father, the 
benefactress of the poor, makes all happy around her, and gives us a 
striking contrast to her worldly sister, who, having fallen a victim to 
her own excesses, dies, untended and almost uncared for, 

The episode of the little lame Rosa, happy despite her pain and 
poverty, always wearing a bright face, and having a cheerful word to 
say, because her mind is so calm and full of hopes beyond herself and 
her poor life here, is complete and beautiful enough in itself to com- 
mend the whole book. We like these quiet pictures of every-day life 





* Get Money. By Mrs, L. C. Turnirt, New York: Charles Scribner.’ 1858. 
pp. 284. 
+ Mabel Vauyhan. Boston: Jewett & Co. 1857. 
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among the virtuous poor. They are always refreshing oases after view- 
ing the sunnier and more dazzling scenes of life among the wealthy. 

At the close of the svory we are gratified with a happy marriage, 
which seems to be the novel writer’s reward in store fora good heroine, 
and we shut the book with our sense of justice gratified, and commend 
it to our next friend, as a very pleasing story. 


We have read also a pleasantiy written volume* which is designed to 
explain and illustrate that mode of Christian Baptism, which admits the 
children of believers to a participation in the Sacrament. Few treatises 
on this ordinance are so attractive, and in many particulars so conclu- 
sive. The domestic pictures display at once the absurdity and unchris- 
tian nature of the doctrine, maintained by the Anabaptists ; while they 
also depict the correct interpretation of the New Testament accounts, 
concerning the performance of this rite. 

We demur however from the theory of Sacramental efficiency in the 
Seal, notwithstanding the writer’s protest against Puseyism ; for few are 
subtle enough to detect his distinction ; since either, there is or is not a 
mystic and supernatural infusion by the physical sign, and if that— 
then, why not baptismal regeneration ? 

Instead of this fancy, why not avow the great fact of a spiritual unity, 
between the parent and child, so clearly revealed in Scripture, underly- 
ing the doctrine of natural depravity, and giving beth power and per- 
manence to the Abrahamic Covenant? The timid concessions of the 
Author on this point, suggest the thought, that he may have dreaded 
to have his production associated with a well-known treatise on Christian 
Nurture, which, after being approbated and published by a committee, 
was suddenly suspected of heresy, and forthwith ejected, when certain 
theological censors in that neighborhood signified their displeasure. 

Neither does the relation of baptized children to the visible Church, 
as described, satisfy our convictions. The dispute about a name is of 
small account, and we are free to acknowledge that there are objections 
to styling these children church members, without a prefix, showing that 
they are not in full communion. The Author of this volume, however, 
implies, that we are to expect from the child baptized in infancy, and 
educated by faithful Christian guardians, the same experience as proof 
of regeneration, as from those who have lived to adult years unenlight- 
ened in their duty, and who have given themselves over to profanity and 
lasciviousness. 





* Bertha and her Baptism. By the Author of Agnes and the little Key. Sec- 
ond Edition. Boston: 8, K. Whipple & Company, 161 Washington St. 1857. 
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If the space employed in attempting to establish a mystic efficiency 
in the symbol, had been occupied with a defense of the doctrine o 
the Reformers, and of the Christian Church in the past, whereby 
the baptized children of believing parents are taught to feel the 
responsibility of deciding, upon arriving at years of discretion, whether 
they will consent to the vows made in their behalf, accept Jesus 
Christ as their Redeemer, and so enter upon the privileges of dis- 
ciples, we should have regarded the treatise as more complete. Not- 
withstanding these defects, the volume is adapted to relieve objections 
which perplex some in respect to this blessed Sacrament. 


We commend the little volume with the title of Agnes and the Little 
Key,* to all who are sorrowing under the divine disposal of their 
treasures in laying them up in heaven. The Author has selected a 
theme especially suited to his peculiar genius, and his sweet thoughts 
breathe holy incense above the grave of his child. In this world, where 
grief and trial are our portion, such a book is always timely; and 
many a despondent mourner will bless the guide who taught the way 
to glory in affliction. 


In Here and Hereafter,} the Author's aim seems to have been, not so 
much to make out an entertaining story, as to show by a striking con- 
trast of two married lives, which are the wiser and happier—devotees of 
the world or large-hearted Christians, such as Mr, and Mrs, Norton are 
represented to be. 

Without any special plot, or striking incident, the book commends 
itself to us through its good genius, this Christian lady, who in befriend- 
ing the unhappy, and in bearing patiently her own trials, might be an 
ensample to all. 


The pleasing’ moral satire of “ Nothing to Wear” has proved its 
popularity in nothing more than in its having so many imitators. 
“Nothing to Do,”{ and “ Nothing to You,”{ are executed in good style 
of spirit and illustration, but neither in tone nor in spirit are they equal 
to their standard. 





* Agnes and the Little Key, or Bereaved Parents instructed and comforted by 
her father. Second Edition. Boston: 8. K. Whipple & Co., 161 Washington 
street. 1857. 

+ Here and Hereafter, or the Two Altars. By Anna ATHERTON. Boston: Crosby, 
Nichols & Co. 

} Nothing to You—Nothing to Do! New York: Wiley & Halsted. 1857. 








